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the main entrance are the savings 
tellers, paying and receiving, Christmas 
club and special accounts and cages for 
future expansion. Back of the cages, 
with lighted windows on one side and 
skylights on the other, are the working 
spaces for the various departments, and 
in the rear corner of the banking room 
is a sound-proof room where machines 
will be located, to confine the noise. 

On the second floor, and reached by 
a private stairway, are the directors’ 
rom and women employees’ locker 
room. 

In the basement is located the safe 
deposit department and a safe deposit 
vault with a capacity of approximately 
8000 boxes. This has a ten-foot filled 
door and two-foot thick concrete walls 
reinforced with steel rods. There is 
also a steel emergency door and through 
this opening, by means of a fan, an 
ample amount of fresh air is provided 
for the vault. There is a lobby about 
thirty-three by twenty-five feet in size, 
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reception room, coupon booths and com- 
mittee rooms distributed about the 
lobby, together with space for future 
booths to permit expansion. 
Directly back of the safe deposit vault 
is a trunk and silver storage vault, and 
separate vaults for books and funds. 
On this floor are located the men em- 
ployees’ locker and toilet rooms and a 
large storage and stationery vault. The 
safe deposit department is provided 
with fresh air from a ventilating plant 
in the building. 

The main banking room is designed 
in the style of the Italian Rennaissance 
with ornamental pilasters and arches 
between on a line with the counter- 
screen on each side of the public space. 
The ceiling is of plaster, and elabor- 
ately ornamented with coffers which are 
painted in colors, blue, gold and cream. 
The marble in the counterscreen is 
Tavernelle Clair, an imported marble, 
and the blocks in the floor are of gray 
Tennessee marble. 
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room of the Oak Park Trust and Savings Bank, Oak Park, III. 





Fifty Million Increase in Deposits Reported by Royal 
Bank of Canada 


GAIN of fifty millions in deposits, liquid 

assets of approximately 50 per cent. and 
cash amounting to no less than 28 per cent. 
of liabilities to the public are among the 
outstanding features of a remarkably strong 
statement which The Royal Bank of Canada 
has made to its shareholders for the fiscal 
year ending November 30. <A $50,000,000 
gain in deposits is regarded as phenomenal 
under conditions that prevailed during the 
past year and is accepted as unmistakeable 
testimony of the confidence that is every- 
where placed in this strong Canadian bank- 
ing institution. What will make such a 
large gain still more satisfactory from the 
shareholders’ standpoint is that owing to the 
general character of the business done by 
the bank there are no especially large de- 
posits of any nature. 

The general business of the bank con- 
tinues to show an expanding tendency. Total 
assets are now $538,358,554, as compared 
with $479,362,366 for the previous year, or 
a gain of about $59,000,000. Liquid assets 
are $233,125,474, as compared with $216,048,- 
831, while cash on hand amounts to $81,- 
604,539, against $71,935,920 a year ago. In 
the liquid assets a number of other large 
increases are shown, the principal being a 
gain in short term government securities. 
Dominion and Provincial Government se- 
curities now stand at $28,783,050, up from 
$22,950,224, and Canadian, Municipal and 
British Foreign and Colonial Government 
securities, other than Canadian, amount to 


$15,900,363, against $7,901,927 a year ago. 
Call loans total $46,372,574, compared with 
$48,610,020 last year. 

In the many fields of industry and com- 
merce served by the bank there has evidently 
been a demand for increased accommoda- 
tion. This is reflected in a gain in current 
loans, which now stand at $264,722,967 
against $242,937,776. During 19238 the bal- 
ance due to the Dominion Government of 
$17,461,750, reported a year ago, has been 
entirely paid off. 

In the large gain of $50,000,000 in de- 
posits it is to be noted that those in the 
savings department now amount to $311,- 
759,127, as compared with $277,595,882, an 
increase of no less than $34,163,245 for the 
year. 

The earnings for the year were well main- 
tained, profits having amounted to $3,909,- 
316. This compares with $3,958,469 in the 
previous year. The profits added to the 
balance carried forward from the preceding 
year brought the total amount available 
for distribution up to $4,916,830. This 
was distributed as follows: 


Dividends and bonuses to shareholders..$2,856,000 
Transferred to officers’ pension fund.... 100,000 
Appropriation for bank premises............ 400,000 
Reserve for Dominion government 
taxes, including war tax on bank 
note circulation SOE CEE 475,006 


This left an amount to be carried for- 
ward of $1,085,830, as against $1,007,514 at 
the end of the previous year. 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 


HE annual report of the Canadian Bank 

of Commerce for the year ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1923, shows net profits of $2,913,419.- 
15. ‘This amount, added to $2,097,502.08 
brought forward from the previous year, 
gave a total of $5,010,921.23, which was 
applied as follows: 

Four dividends, at 12 per cent. per annum, 
$1,800,000; bonus of 1 per cent., $150,000; 
taxes, $350,000; written off bank premises, 
$350,000; transferred to pension fund, $175,- 
286.30; balance carried forward, $2,185,- 
634.93. This carry forward made the capital 
account, as of November 30, 1923, stand as 
follows: Capital paid up, $15,000,000; rest 
account, $15,000,000; balance of profits, as 
per profit and loss account, $2,185,634.93; 
total, $32,185,634.93. 

Deposits, on the date named, were $331,- 
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572,993.94, of which $243,669,665.59 were 
interest-bearing and $87,903,328.35 were 
non-interest-bearing. 

The liquid character of the assets appears 
from such items as cash, $48,318,744.69; for- 
eign currencies, checks on other banks and 
due from other banks, $34,546,820.70; call 
and short loans in Canada, $23,990,625.23; 
call and short loans elsewhere than in Can- 
ada, $25,796,166.20. These loans are for not 
exceeding thirty days, and are secured by 
stocks, debentures, bonds and other securi- 
ties of sufficient marketable value to cover. 

Total assets on November 30 were $427,- 
379,352.65. 

The head office of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce is at Toronto, and the New York 
agency at 16 Exchange Place. 
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Editorial Comment 


Indicators of Prosperity 


ATELY readers of newspapers 
and economic publications have 
been regaled with facts and 

figures whose purpose was to establish 
a foundation for the belief in the coun- 
try’s prosperity during the present 
year. A very good case has been made 
out, and there is ground for believing 
that 1924 will prove a year of large 
production and of heavy exchanges. 
This is a cause for profound rejoicing, 
for it means employment, active busi- 
ness and general material welfare of the 
people. The day has gone by when men 
are supposed to be virtuous in inverse 
ratio to their prosperity. Spirituality 
and a well-filled purse and stomach are 
now understood to be entirely com- 
patible conditions, even if these evi- 
dences of worldly prosperity be not 
considered indispensable to any very 
high degree of spiritual exaltation. A 
man who is poor finds much sympathy 
if he takes a sour and sullen view of 
life because of his failure to gain what 
he regards as his due share of material 
comforts. Contentment with poverty 
is no longer held up as one of the de- 
sirable virtues. Precept and example 
enjoin us to put money into our purses. 
Undoubtedly this change of attitude has 
acted as a spur to effort, and has caused 
many to exert themselves in a way that 
has done much to better their lot. 

It is not to decry material prosperity 
to point out that there are other things 
~ equal or greater value in our national 
ife. 

The reviews we have been reading 
lately deal with production, building, 


exchanges, and all the familiar indexes 
of trade. Might it not be equally in- 
teresting if, occasionally at least, we 
had a stock-taking which would show 
the advance of our people in the pos- 
session of those qualities which are not 
measured in the market-place? It would 
be reassuring to learn that this advance 
is taking place concurrently with the 
growth in material wealth. 


& 


Comptroller’s Defense of the 
National Banking System 


HE annual report of the Comp- 

troller of the Currency, in addition 

to its wealth of banking informa- 
tion, is notable for its vigorous defense 
of the national banks against the en- 
croachments of the branch banking sys- 
tem as now being developed by the state 
banks of the country. Except for this 
one feature, the Comptroller does not 
regard the two systems as antagonistic, 
but as complementary, and admits that 
the state banking systems allow of 
greater flexibility than is easily attain- 
able under the national banking system, 
where the banks are all governed by 
the same laws and are under a cen- 
tralized supervision at Washington. 
But he points out with remarkable 
force, clearness and truth, that the 
national banks, deprived as they are 
of establishing statewide branches, can 
not continue to exist in competition 
with the state banks having this priv- 
ilege. He brings forward proof to sus- 
tain the view that unit banks and branch 
banking can not be developed side by 
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side. It is either one thing or another— 
a system of independent banks, such as 
we now have, or the branch banking 
system. 

Mr. Dawes takes up the cudgels in 
defense of the independent banks in a 
manner that leaves no doubt whatever 
as to where he stands in this con- 
troversy. He is in favor of the in- 
dependent bank, and against the branch 
system. His proposal is to limit 
branches of both state and national 
banks to the respective towns and cities 
where the head offices may be located, 
and he does not favor the opening of 
even such branches of the national banks 
unless the laws of the state permit the 
state institutions to have branches. 

The Comptroller believes that if 
branch banking should supplant our 
present system it would mean _ the 
destruction of the Federal Reserve 
System. He thus gives his view as to 
the undesirability of such a develop- 
ment: 


“Through the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem the transfer of funds from points 
of surplus to points of deficit is ac- 
complished with the primary purpose of 
promoting the best interests of the whole 
country and not with a view to enabling 
individuals or sections to reap a finan- 
cial advantage at the expense of others. 
If it were assumed that the instrumen- 
tality for the transfer of funds could 
be provided by a private reserve system, 
such as a branch banking institution, it 
could hardly be fairly contended that 
the controlling influence would be other 
than profit. Necessarily, in adjust- 
ments of this kind the interests of a 
branch bank or individuals must be pri- 
vate profit and not public welfare.” 


This brings up a large question, 
namely, whether the independent bank 
is more intent upon the public welfare 
than on profit, and also whether the big 
bank with numerous branches thinks 
less of the public welfare than does the 
smaller independent bank. If the latter 
view were correct it would seem that the 
countries having branch banking would 
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be anxious to get rid of it, but this does 
not seem to be the case. Branch bank- 
ing is rather general throughout the 
world, and appears to be giving very 
satisfactory service. In England, for 
example, banking concentration has been 
proceeding at a very rapid rate in 
recent years; and yet the public welfare 
does not seem to be disregarded by the 
big British banks. There have been 
assertions to the effect that they were 
not liberal enough in making advances 
to agriculture, but this charge seems to 
have been effectually refuted. The 
banks of this country, and the Federal 
Reserve System especially, have been 
more severely criticised on this ground 
than have the English banks. 

The arguments in favor of our in- 
dependent banking system are thus 
presented by Comptroller Dawes: 


“In a system of independent unit 
banks, the bank which best serves the 
community is the bank which is most 
certain to live the longest and be the 
most profitable to its stockholders. Since 
the type of man who starts a bank in a 
small community is essentially con- 
structive, his natural associations and 
sympathies are with men of constructive 
type, and he extends the facilities of the 
bank most liberally to them. His loans 
take into account, as a first considera- 
tion, character and moral responsibility. 
He is naturally inclined to encourage 
young, aggressive, and enterprising in- 
dividuals who will, in the course of time, 
bring business to the institution as they 
succeed, and will develop commercial 
and industrial enterprises and be a 
factor in the creation of corporate and 
private undertakings, all of which will 
be feeders to the bank. As this type 
of individual is usually not the possessor 
of high-class collateral at the beginning 
of his career, the banker is dependent 
in a large measure upon character, of 
which he can only be sure by personal 
contact and acquaintance. 

“The distinctive accomplishment of 
the banking system of the United 
States is its contribution to enterprise 
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and its stimulation of growth; its cri- 
terion is service. 

“It can well be said that the rapid 
economic development of America has 
been largely due to the policy of the 
pioneering unit banks which recognized 
this principle of service. It is incon- 
ceivable that the representative of a 
non-resident board of directors should 
be granted the authority and the dis- 
cretion to make a type of loan which 
is based on character, knowledge of local 
conditions, and ultimate benefits to be 
realized by the community and by the 
bank. While it requires a high order of 
ability to make this class of loan, the 
banking history of the United States 
would show, in the main, a surprisingly 
small mortality. These loans, however, 
on account of their small size in in- 
dividual cases, and difficulty of ascer- 
taining their intrinsic value, do not 
afford a basis for discount with other 
banks in case of stress, and no bank 
could exist if it were dependent entirely 
upon them. If across the street from 
the unit bank making this sort of loan 
were the agent of a great branch bank- 
ing institution, this agent would very 
quickly acquire the larger and, from the 
narrow banking standpoint, the de- 
sirable business of the town. This he 
could do by offering lower rates of 
interest on loans and higher rates on 
deposits than local conditions would 
ordinarily justify, which, in the nature 
of the case, would probably be with- 
drawn as soon as the independent unit 
banks of the town were finally elim- 
inated. This is a process which has 
been pursued in the evolution of our 
great industrial enterprises which have 
had to be curbed by the action of the 
Sherman anti-trust law and other Gov- 
ernmental action. 

“The opportunities for coercion on 
the part of large institutions with 
branches scattered over a whole state 
are very gréat. This coercion might 
take any one of a number of forms. The 
connection of the branch banks with 


out-of-town customers of the _ institu- 
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tions of a community permits of pres- 
sure being readily brought.” 


Mr. Dawes says that “if the sudden 
creation of great branch banking sys- 
tems resulted in withdrawing funds 
from the support of rural communities 
in order that they may be invested in 
self-liquidating commercial paper orig- 
inating elsewhere, then it will be true 
that sound abstract banking principles 
will have been applied, but at a cost to 
the future development of the rural 
communities that will far outweigh any 
advantages that may be gained.” 

Perhaps that is the best banking 
system which best suits the size of a 
country, and the genius of its people. 
In this respect there is a vast difference 
between the British Isles and the 
United States of America. This com- 
parison would hold good for most 
European countries, but would be less 
applicable in making a comparison be- 
tween this country and Australia and 
Canada, or even the larger of the Latin- 
American countries. 

Our people are probably too well 
satisfied with the independent banking 
system to give it up, and very likely 
they will rally to its defense on recog- 
nizing the necessity of doing so. This 
necessity is clearly shown in the vigor- 
ous presentation of the subject made by 
Comptroller Dawes. 


oF 


Evolution of Our Banking 
System 


ROBABLY American banking is 
now undergoing more rapid and 
startling changes than at any 

previous epoch in the country’s history. 
In the early days of our history, em- 
bracing the two United States Banks, 
this development was comparatively 
slow. After the disappearance of the 
last of these central institutions, the 
country got along as best it could with 
the existing state banks and the In- 
dependent Treasury. When the Civil 
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War broke out, it was found that a more 
cohesive banking system and a better 
currency were needed. These were sup- 
plied by the institution of the National 
Banking System, which has developed 
to its present numerical and financial 
strength. Meanwhile, the Federal Re- 
serve System has been established, and 
the Independent Treasury has disap- 
peared. New types of banking have 
concurrently developed, chief of which 
is the trust company, although agricul- 
tural and co-operative banks are more 
recent experiments. 

These changes have been described 
as “‘‘startling,” and the term is none 
too strong. Nevertheless, they prob- 
ably represent in the main the struggle 
of commerce and industry to free them- 
selves of the artificial restraints which 
jealous legislatures have thrown around 
the country’s banking system. For, 
broadly speaking, banking is created by 
trade and industry, instead of the other 
way round. 

Interesting as many of these fresh 
developments in banking undoubtedly 
are, perhaps the matter that most con- 
cerns the bankers of the country is the 
effect of the Federal Reserve System 
upon its compulsory component mem- 
bers, and the growing competition of 
branches of state banks with the na- 
tional banks. Discussion of this ex- 
ceedingly interesting phase of our bank- 
ing development may be carried on 
without instituting any unfavorable 
comparison between the state and na- 
tional banks, and without reflecting in 
any way upon the many strong and ex- 
cellent features of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

As a matter of fact, there are some 
indications that the national banks are 
not quite keeping up with the proces- 
sion. Only a few weeks ago, the 
Superintendent of the Banking Depart- 
ment of the State of New York called 
attention to the striking fact that the 
state institutions under his supervision 
carried more than double the amount of 
deposits of all national banks in the 
state, and more than 43 per cent. of the 


deposits in all the banks of the United 
States. 

It will not do to jump to the con- 
clusion, from this fact, that the na- 
tional banks of the country, or even 
those of New York, are losing ground. 
This fact could only be established—if 
it is a fact—by a more comprehensive 
investigation, and by taking other fac- 
tors into account. 

The state banking system in New 
York has long enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion—not superior to the National 
Banking System, nor even superior to 
all the state banking systems, though 
certainly better than a good many of 
them. But there is a special reason 
why the state banks—or at least the 
trust companies—should make an ex- 
cellent showing. These trust companies 
were organized under a law carefully 
framed to enable them to conserve 
the great wealth of the state. On 
the whole, they have admirably ful- 
filled the purpose of their creation. In- 
cidentally, they have come to exercise 
general banking powers. The savings 
banks of New York have also, by their 
careful management and the excellent 
character of the laws under which they 
operate, attracted vast amounts of de- 
posits. 

It may be pointed out, furthermore, 
that the aggregate amount of deposits 
which a bank holds does not invariably 
represent the degree of banking service 
which it renders. There are some great 
banks that do not accept deposits. They 
are financial banks, whose services are 
nevertheless of vast importance. In- 
stitutions of this character are to be 
found in New York more than in other 
parts of the country, for obvious 
reasons. 

But, allowing for all these factors, 
and for others which might be men- 
tioned, it will be seen that the state 
banks are not only holding their own 
in competition with the national banks, 
but that in New York at least they seem 
to be forging ahead. 

There is another recent banking de- 
velopment of considerable significance, 
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and that is the withdrawal of several 
large banks from the national to enter 
the state system. This raises the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the latter 
system may not provide for greater 
flexibility, permitting the organization 
of banks more adapted to varying local 
needs than where the banks must all 
organize and be operated under a 
nation-wide law. ‘To raise this question 
is not to answer it either negatively 
or affirmatively. If it be admitted that 
the National Bank Act, in former years 
especially, was somewhat lacking in 
flexibility, it must be admitted, on the 
other hand, that its uniformity and 
many excellent features were of great 
advantage in furnishing the country 
with a sound banking system. 

But the question will persist as to 
which type of bank—those organized 
under Federal charters or those under 
state laws—is the best adapted to the 
country’s needs. 

It is a fact that since the Federal 
Reserve System was inaugurated some 
of the functions of individual national 
banks have either diminished in 
portance or have disappeared alto- 
gether. Of lessened importance are the 
note-issuing privilege and the collection 
service, while the function of acting as 
legal reserve agents for other national 
banks has been destroyed. 

As time goes on it will be interesting 
to observe what effect the Federal Re- 
serve System itself will have on the 
national banks. Will it prove a per- 
manent unifying force, or the reverse? 
To judge from the public expression of 
opinion at bankers’ conventions, one 
would suppose that there could be no 
question about this matter; but bankers 
sometimes privately express other views. 
More significant still is the fact that a 
number of national banks have escaped 
from compulsory membership in the 
Federal Reserve System by becoming 
state banks. 

To recognize the existence of the 
tendencies mentioned above does not 
imply any mental bias one way or the 
other. For more than sixty years state 


im- 
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and national banks have amicably 
existed side by side, performing their 
respective functions. This affords 
grounds for believing that they may so 
continue to exist indefinitely. Without 
question the Federal Reserve System 
has been of great service to the banks 
and the people. Nevertheless, our 
banking system is rapidly changing, 
and the extent and character of these 
changes can not be accurately gauged. 


& 


Co-operative Commercial 
Banking 


: ~—- Washington comes news of 


a proposal to amend the National 

Bank Act by providing for the 
organization of co-operative commercial 
banks. It is proposed that this new 
type of institution shall allow but one 
vote to each shareholder, that proxy 
voting be prohibited, that annual divi- 
dends on stock shall not exceed 8 per 
cent., and that profits in excess of one- 
fourth of net earnings be distributed to 
depositors “in proportion to their 
patronage,” after surplus and dividend 
requirements are met. 

The co-operative bank, restricted to 
savings and to building and loan insti- 
tutions, has long been in successfu’ 
operation, and some attempts have been 
made in this country to extend the co 
operative banking principle to commer 
cial banks, though with no marke 
success. 

A great many people, seeing the enor: 
mous amount of deposits in the com- 
mercial banks, feel that these deposits 
should have a direct share in banking 
profits. The bulk of these deposits, 
however, does not consist of cash which 
the depositors have put into the banks. 
They are the proceeds of loans, largely 
made, it is true, out of deposits, but to 
a considerable extent composed of loans 
out of the capital of the banks. Never- 
theless, the depositors do contribute a 
principal share of the bank’s loanable 
funds. But they do not do this without 
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some very important compensating ad- 
vantages, a few of which may be men- 
tioned. In the first place, the safe- 
keeping of the business man’s funds is a 
banking service of no inconsiderable 
value. It requires something more than 
strong safes and vaults, and calls for 
great personal vigilance on the part of 
bank officials and employees. They 
must see that these funds are paid out 
only to the persons and in such sums as 
the depositor directs. This is a service 
of very great convenience to the deposi- 
tor, and effects for him a saving of time 
and expense almost beyond calculation. 
Indeed, without this banking service, 
modern business could not be conducted. 
Its operations are on such an extensive 
scale that banking economy of this char- 
acter is indispensable. 

But there are some other considera- 
tions that seem to have escaped the 
attention of the proponents of co- 
operative commercial banking. Depos- 
itors in banks, in many cases, are al- 
lowed interest on balances. Do they ex- 


pect to get interest both on their deposit 
and also to share in the profit the bank 
makes out of the money it has in turn 


lent out again? And if they are to get 
this profit, are they to run the risk of 
loss which banking not infrequently en- 
tails? The stockholder not only runs 
the risk of losing his investment, but if 
necessary must stand an assessment in a 
like amount. Are depositors willing to 
assume this risk? 

The chief advantage which a business 
concern derives from having a deposit 
in a bank remains to be mentioned. It 
consists in the greater facility in the 
way of bank credit which depositors 
enjoy. They are given first call on the 
bank’s loanable funds, and in this way 
the association of a bank and its de- 
positors forms a co-operative organiza- 
tion of the greatest importance. The 
fund which depositors furnish to a bank 
actually constitutes a principal part of 
the reserve, on which depositors may 
draw, in the shape of credits, “in pro- 
portion to their patronage.” And this 
constitutes an asset to depositors of far 
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more worth than would a division of the 
earnings. 

Banking has developed along its 
present lines until a high degree of 
safety has been reached. The introduc- 
tion of this new type of bank would 
hardly tend, it is believed, to add to the 
safety of the country’s banking system. 

Deposits ought to be attracted to 
commercial banks by safety and service, 
not by the rate of profit promised on 
such deposits. 


American Bank Advertising 


HE phenomenal growth of bank- 
ing in the United States in the 


last quarter of a century has been 
accompanied by a remarkable improve- 
ment in the character of the advertising 
done by the banks. Perhaps it would be 
well within the bounds of truth to say 
that this growth has been promoted to 
a large extent by the more forceful and 
productive advertising which the banks 
have employed. It is a safe statement 
that the antiquated type of bank ad- 
vertising, which prevailed up to about 
ten or fifteen years ago, had scant re- 
sults in the way of increasing bank 
deposits. This advertising was chiefly 
of the sign-board variety, and did little 
more than to tell the bank’s name, the 
amount of capital and surplus, and the 
distinguished townsmen composing the 
staff of officers and directors. Just who 
first caused the dry bones of banking to 
rattle, history does not record. Evi- 
dently some young banker with a sense 
of humor looked over the bank “cards” 
in the local paper, picked out a number 
that contained the astonishing informa- 
tion that “this bank transacts a regular 
banking business,” and set to work im- 
proving on this slogan. Most American 
banks have progressed far beyond this 
stone age in bank advertising. In fact, 
the reaction from it has carried the 
movement so far that it is now at least 
an open question as to whether some 
banks have not become rather too pro- 
gressive in their advertising. Not that 
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such advertising necessarily impairs the 
dignity and more or less sacred atmos- 
phere supposed to surround the conduct 
of the banking business, but that it lacks 
appropriateness ; that is, it is not suited 
to its purpose. But this fault is by no 
means general, and certainly it can be 
said that the advertising of our banks 
has shown generally a most gratifying 
improvement in recent years, 

The banks themselves are displaying 
a much greater interest than formerly 
in their advertising. They recognize 
it not only as a powerful instrumentality 
in adding to deposits, but as an im- 
portant factor in creating a friendlier 
disposition toward banks in the public 
mind through the better understanding 
of banking which the people are en- 
abled to get through intelligent adver- 
tising and publicity. 

While great satisfaction may be felt 
that modern bank advertising has 
already accomplished so much, there 
are still millions of people who are in- 
sufficiently informed in regard to the 
safety of banks and the great service 
they are rendering to the community. 
In other words, there is still a large and 
potentially productive field to be culti- 
vated by means of clear and forceful 
bank advertising. Every sound bank 
that enlarges its sphere of usefulness 
by adding to the number of those who 
utilize its services, not only enlarges its 
own deposits and profits but confers a 
substantial benefit upon the people of 
the country. 

The advertising department should be 
regarded as next to the credit depart- 
ment in the importance of its relations 
to the bank’s prosperity and welfare. 


& 


The Tax Reduction Movement 


movement for tax reduction which 
tend to make it difficult to secure 
popular support for the movement as a 
who's. The proposal to reduce taxa- 
tion vould seem to contain strong ele- 


, ‘HERE are some features in the 


ments of popular appeal, since few per- 
sons pay taxes with satisfaction. But 
perhaps a good many of us are quite 
willing that there should be heavy taxes 
if we think their burden can be shifted 
to shoulders other than our own. The 
excess profits and surtaxes were accept- 
able to the generality of people for this 
reason. It was believed that these taxes 
would be paid chiefly by a few rich 
people; but in practice it is found that 
a considerable share of these taxes can 
be passed along to others not so well 
off as those who pay the taxes in the 
first instance. But such taxes can not 
all be escaped by those upon whom they 
are first imposed; and the burden of 
them is, indeed, so great that capital 
that would ordinarily be available for 
productive enterprise takes refuge in 
securities which are exempt from taxa- 
tion. This can be remedied, to some 
extent, by a constitutional amendment 
prohibiting such exemptions. But to 
apply this remedy will take time, and 
we can not even be certain that the 
states will approve of it when presented 
to them. 

The proposal to reduce excess profits 
and surtaxes, on its face, looks like a 
plan to relieve the rich of taxation. But, 
as the Secretary of the Treasury has 
forcefully pointed out, this is not the 
case. By fixing a lower rate on the 
higher incomes they will in time pay 
more than under the higher rate, be- 
cause capital will be offered a greater 
incentive to enter into ordinary pro- 
ductive enterprise and less incentive to 
turn to securities that are exempt from 
taxation. 

When Mussolini came into power in 
Italy, he found certain consumption 
taxes were quite high but productive of 
little revenue. He promptly reduced 
them for the purpose of increasing the 
revenues. 

There is another feature of the move- 
ment in favor of tax reduction that runs 
counter to the popular current, namely, 
the necessity of defeating the soldier’s 
bonus proposal if taxation is to be 
materially reduced. Nobody likes, even 
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apparently, to be put in the position of 
antagonism to anything the ex-service 
men want. They deserve the country’s 
highest gratitude, and this gratitude 
should not express itself in fine words 
merely, but should take that form which 
will do these defenders of the country 
the most actual good. It is believed that 
reduced taxation, by assuring pros- 
perous business conditions, will be of 
far greater material benefit to the ex- 
service men than would the granting to 
them of a money bonus out of the public 
treasury, for the latter would mean a 
very large increase in expenditure, 
which would necessarily call for heavier 
taxation. Unless taxes can be reduced, 
we can not be sure of continued pros- 
perity. We must therefore choose be- 
tween the bonus, which means heavier 
taxes and a menace to the country’s in- 
dustrial and commercial prosperity on 
the one hand, and a rejection of the 
bonus, which will permit of reduced 
taxes and greater certainty of a steady 
run of prosperity. 

It requires courage on the part of 
men in public life even to seem to favor 
a reduction of taxation of the rich, and 
at the same time to refuse a small 
gratuity to the ex-service men. 

But when the people of the country— 
including the ex-service men—come to 
understand the problem, as they will 
after full and fair discussion, it is be- 
lieved that it will be seen that the mem- 
bers of the House and Senate who are 
supporting Secretary Mellon’s tax re- 
duction plan are acting with great wis- 
dom and patriotism. They are not 
thinking about getting votes by taking 
the obviously popular course, but are 
trying to do that which will tend to 
bring business back to a more normal 
basis. 

The tax reduction movement is one 
vital to the country’s prosperity. It 
ought not to stop with the reduction of 
Federal taxes, but should be carried 
into every state, city, town and district 
where taxes of any kind are laid. 


A Thorny Olive Branch 


ERTAIN expressions in the 
President's Annual Message to 
Congress were apparently inter- 

preted as a hint to the Russian Govern- 
ment that overtures might be made for 
recognition by the United States. Such 
overtures were made, but were quite 
promptly and bluntly rejected by Mr. 
Hughes. Probably a careful reading of 
what Mr. Coolidge said would disclose 
the fact that the Russian Government 
has failed to comply with the prescribed 
conditions. 

Mr. Hughes sees no need of a con- 
ference to enable Russia to pay Ameri- 
can claims for property confiscated, to 
settle the debt owing to this country, or 
to stop propaganda seeking to over- 
throw our form of government. These 
things, in the opinion of Secretary 
Hughes, can be attended to by the Rus- 
sian Government whenever it makes up 
its mind to do so. 

The position taken by Mr. Hughe 
has met with general approval by the 
country, although some criticism has 
been aroused by the plain speaking in 
which he indulged. As to this, it may 
be said that evidently it was his wish to 
make himself clearly understood, and 
that in this he was _ completely 
successful. 

It is desirable that trade and diplo- 
matic relations should be re-established 
between the Russian people and the 
United States, but this can not take 
place until Russia shows a willingness 
to comply with the reasonable conditions 
which have been laid down by the 
United States as a preliminary thereto. 

For a long time the Soviet régime has 
had an extensive financial and commer- 
cial plant and entourage in London, and 
this cultivation now appears to be bear- 
ing fruit in the shape of closer co- 
operation between the English and Rus- 
sian banks in financing trade between 
the two countries. The policy of en- 
couraging trade with Russia has not 
escaped criticism, however, on grounds 
similar to those stated by Secretary 
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Hughes. As English bankers possess a 
large degree of caution and judgment, 
born of long experience in foreign 
trading, and since the British Govern- 
ment is not wanting in discernment in 
the conduct of its international rela- 
tions. it would seem to be a reasonable 
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conclusion that whatever policy Eng- 
land adopts with regard to Russia might 
be safely pursued by the United States 
as well. It rests chiefly with Russia to 
furnish the basis of confidence for trade 
and diplomatic relations with that part 
of the world. 


Wy 


What a Depositor Owes His Bank 


UCH has been said and written 
about the duty of a bank to its 
depositors, but it is not often 

that attention is called to the duty of a 
depositor toward his bank. The follow- 
ing letter which was recently written 
to The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, and which was published 
by them in a recent newspaper adver- 
tisement, is significant on this account: 


The Equitable Trust Company, 
37 Wall street, New York. 
Gentlemen: 

You have published many advertisements 
about your obligations to me as a depositor. 
I think it is time for one of your customers 
to write an advertisement about his obliga- 
tions to you, his bank. 

As I see it, I owe you three things—and 
money (at the moment, thank the Lord) is 
not one of them. 

1. I owe it to you, as well as to myself, 
to maintain a good business reputation. To 
you, because I expect you to demand this 
of your other depositors. If I have business 
dealings with a customer of The Equitable 
I assume that because he is an Equitable 
customer, he pays his bills, has regard to the 
sanctity of a contract, and is otherwise de- 
pendable. I cannot expect you to uphold 
this standard on the part of others, unless 
I do my personal share in upholding it. 

2. | owe it to you to maintain a balance 
on which you can make a profit. I expect 
you to maintain convenient offices, which 
means high rents, high taxes and other ex- 
penses. I call on you for a variety of serv- 
ices, rnany of which were never thought of 
as a part of banking ten years ago. You 
canno! meet these expenses and render these 
Services unless you are making money. If 
you make no money on me, then I am riding 


on the back of your other depositors. I 
don’t want others riding on my back. I 
expect, therefore, not to ride, but to walk 
and to carry my share of your load. 

3. I owe you an obligation to accept your 
decision cheerfully, if you sometimes say 
“No.” If you haven’t the courage to say “No” 
many times a day, and stick to it, I don’t 
want my money in your bank. I expect you 
to say “No” when you are invited to make 
speculative investments—because part of the 
money you invest is my money. I expect 
you to say “No” when you are asked to 
make questionable loans, or to pay too high 
a rate of interest, or to lend at too low a 
rate. 

I want all the interest I can get; and all 
the accommodation I can get. But first of 
all I want to be dead sure that what money 
I have with you is absolutely safe. It can’t 
be safe unless you are conservative. And 
any man or institution that is conservative 
must necessarily say “No” every day. If 
ever you say it to me, therefore, I owe it 
to you to believe that you are saying it be- 
cause it is in the best interests of all your 
depositors, of whom I am one. 

New York, December 19, 1923. 


Commenting on this letter in its ad- 
vertisement, The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany says: “This is a straight-from- 
the-shoulder letter. We believe the 
spirit of fair-dealing which it repre- 
sents is eminently characteristic of the 
customers of this bank. We are proud 
of this spirit, and grateful for it. It 
has been a very big factor in The 
Equitable’s success.” 

Requests to reproduce this letter in 
their advertising have been received by 
The Equitable from other banks in all 
parts of the country. 














© HARRIS & EWING 


ROBERT J. GRANT 
Director of the Mint 


RIOR to his appointment as Director of the Mint, Mr. 

Grant was superintendent of the Denver Mint. He is 
a mining engineer by profession and has at various times 
followed that occupation in Colorado, Arizona, Mexico 
and Australia. During the war he was executive manager 
of the United States Food Administration in Colorado. He 
is a member of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
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How the Grove City National Helps 
the Farmer 


By E. B. Harshaw 


Cashier Grove City National Bank, Grove City, Pa. 


ANY bankers have been in- 
terested for a long time in 
better agriculture over the 

country, but have scarcely known, as a 
general rule, just how to put on a con- 
structive program. It has been difficult 
to know beforehand just how the 
farmers would react to such a program. 
In many cases interest in agriculture 
has been lagging and the young people 
have been leaving the farms to secure 
more profitable employment. It has 
been hard to determine whether this 
interest could be restored and the young 
people persuaded to return to the farms, 
for unless the young people do return 
to the farms and the boys and girls on 
the farms find it worth while to remain, 
the banker’s program in behalf of better 
agriculture will not have accomplished 
its full purpose. It may take years 
to carry out a program that will make 
its effect felt throughout a particular 
community. 

For Pennsylvania, dairying seems to 
be a good agricultural industry for the 
banker to get back of, and in this also, 
results are not to be obtained in a few 
months or a year. Recently a man told 
me that he now had a herd of twenty- 
one purebred cows in his barn, which, 
in addition to several he had already 
sold and the milk profit he had from 
them, had all come from the one cow 
which he had had for a foundation. This 
covered a period of ten years and is a 
splendid record for one cow. Think 
what he might have had if he had 


started with three, four or a half-dozen 
co , 

but probably this farmer only had 
money enough ten years ago for 
one good cow. If his banker in those 
day: could have seen the future as he 


See. it today he might have financed 
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Cashier Grove City National Bank, whose community 
dairy enterprise has not only brought prosperity to 
the farmers but has been largely responsible for 
building the deposits of his bank from 
$765,000 to $1,800,000 


that farmer in the purchase of several 
cows. 

To give a concrete example of the 
bankers’ awakening and their vision of 
the future we will take the Grove City 
community, which was about like the 
average community six years ago. 

In 1914 the Federal Department of 
Agriculture were through this section 
looking for a suitable place to locate an 
experimental creamery where the Gov- 
ernment could experiment in milk and 
cream products and place them on the 
market. 
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Left to right: Dean Van Norman, president World’s 
Dairy Congress; Dr. C. W. Sarson, chief, Dairy 
Division, Department of Agriculture; J. C. 
Thompson, Federal Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


Grove City was not in some respects 
what one would call suitable, but some 
of the business men and bankers of the 
community got together and were far- 
sighted enough to see the outcome of 
such a project in the community if 
they could persuade the Government to 
place their creamery there. 

The community had nothing to offer 
in the way of highly developed farms 
stocked with purebred cattle. In fact 
there were no purebred cattle on the 
farms of this section. The farmers 
were not used to raising that kind of 
cattle, perhaps because there was no 
market nearby where an adequate in- 
come from such high-priced cattle could 
be realized. 

The business men and bankers of 
Grove City had faith enough to believe 
that if the creamery could be located 
there and provide a market, the farmers 
could be educated in raising better 


cattle, so with this in view the Govern- 
ment located its creamery at Grove 
City, which was to provide a market 
for the milk from the dairy cows of the 
community. 


HOW THE PROBLEM WAS FACED 


“But where will we get the money 
to build the creamery?’ was the ques- 
tion asked, for the community was to 
furnish the money for the building of 
the creamery and the Government would 
operate and manage it. 

That was the question—for every 
one, it seemed, except the business men 
and bankers, was rather dubious about 
building a creamery, since there had 
been several creameries started in the 
community which had failed. However, 
stock was sold, the creamery was built, 
and it has since been enlarged to three 
times its original capacity. 

With the market now at our door, the 
question was whether we were going to 
be able to support it adequately and 
make it a paying investment. The 
farmers were as yet a little suspicious 
and most of them when approached 
upon the subject and asked to assist 
in the support “guessed they would 
wait a little while and see how it panned 
out.” With practically all the farmers 
waiting to see how it panned out it was 
rather discouraging. 

The Government field man was then 
at Grove City. He talked with the 
farme:'s individually and proved to them 
that to buy purebred cattle was the 
best thing they could do because of 
their high milk and butter-fat produc- 
tion. They were told that it didn’t cost 
any more to feed and properly care for 
a good cow than a poor one, but that a 
good cow would cost more when 
purchased and would require proper 
housing and care. 

The Grove City National Bank 
undertook to distribute some purebred 
cattle among the farmers. The bank 
sent the field man, the cashier of the 
bank, and a committee of farmers to 
select and purchase outright a car load 
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of purebred cattle, the bank paying for 
them and assuming all responsibility in 
all cases. 

In order to start the purebred devel- 
opment the first car load was purchased 
by the bank without any being spoken 
for by the farmers of the community. 
The actual cost price of the animal, 
with a short pedigree, was listed, and a 
number given the animal so that any 
one wishing to make application for a 
particular animal could do so. Sixteen 
cows were shipped in in the first car 
load. As many as sixteen persons 
applied for a single animal, and the 
least number applying for an animal 
was six. The parties applying wrote 
their names on cards. They were then 
placed in a hat and shuffled and a small 
girl drew out a name. The first name 
drawn secured the cow. 


FINANCING PURCHASE OF COWS 


For about one-half of them the 
farmers paid cash, for the others four 
months notes were taken with privilege 
of renewal. This loan was made the 
same as any other loan of the bank. 
Where we deemed it necessary we asked 
for an endorser. The bank has never 
lost a cent in any of these transactions. 
So many persons were disappointed in 
not securing a cow from the first car 
load that in successive shipments they 
insisted on describing the animal 
wanted and agreed to take it on arrival. 
Under both plans every purchaser has 
been satisfied and all purchases were 
financed in the same manner. 

Most bankers imagine that the 
financing is something complex, but it is 
most simple, being handled exactly the 
Same as any other bank loan. 

The bank shipped in thirteen car 
loads of purebred cattle. Many of the 
farmers have since that time selected 
and purchased their own cattle outside 
the community as well as in it. 

In the bank’s shipment were included 
fifty-three calves which were distributed 
to the Boys’ and Girls’ Calf Club. This 
club is undergoing reorganization, as 
most of the boys and girls have grown 
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to manhood and womanhood and feel 
that they are too old for membership. 
It is surprising how much this club 
has meant to its members. 

The distribution of the calves to the 
boys and girls was made exactly the 
same as was the first car load of mature 
animals to their parents. 

Every boy or girl was required to 
come into the bank and go over the 
matter with the cashier. If he or she 
wished to pay cash for the calf it was 
taken, otherwise notes were arranged 
for. Every boy and girl was given 
a talk on business practice, promptness, 
keeping account of his business, and 
how to approach his banker if he wished 
to make a loan. He was given a talk 
on credit, how character, promptness 
and thoroughness appealed to his 
banker, and how necessary it was to ful- 
fill every obligation he undertook. In 
all cases they were urged to consult the 
banker from time to time and keep in 
touch with him as they progressed. 

When the boys and girls bought their 
calves it was with the distinct under- 
standing that they themselves were to 
take care of them and that when the 
calves became of producing age the 
boys and girls themselves were to 
receive the income. Out of this money 
those who gave notes to pay for their 
calves have paid them off and have be- 
sides substantial bank accounts. Some 
have used their money to buy other 
calves, some are in high school and 
college, using their money as part pay- 
ment for their education. Some bought 
Liberty Bonds and some have bought 
farms of their own. Just how the bank 
financed the purchase of these calves is 
interesting. 

Where the boys and girls did not have 
the money for their calves, the Grove 
City National Bank loaned them the 
money, taking their notes for six 
months, with the privilege of renewal. 
These notes were endorsed by parents 
or guardians and run through the bank’s 
books the same as any other notes. 

The calves bought by the Calf Club 


in many cases were the only purebred 
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Holstein exhibit at the’sixth annual dairy show at Grove City 
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animals on the farm, and in several in- 
stances we know that the boys and girls 
have been influential in having their 
fathers buy purebred stock instead of 
keeping the poor grades they always 
had before. 


ORGANIZING ASSOCIATIONS 


With the importation of cattle it was 
necessary to organize different associa- 
tions for the benefit of the farmer. In 
1917 a cow testing association was 
organized with six herds, and today 
there are 480 cows in the association. 
The first year of the organization the 
cows were producing an average of 225 
pounds of butter-fat per cow. This 
avernye has been increased to 303 
pounds of butter-fat, making an in- 
crease of seventy-eight pounds per 
annum per cow, or an increase of 37,440 
pounds of fat from 480 cows, an 
increase of $18,720 annually for the 
members of the association. It is esti- 
mated that there are 1,000,000 purebred 
cattle in Pennsylvania, and if they 
could produce an increase of the same 
amount it would mean $38,000,000 more 
for the state. 

One of the farmers of the community 
figured that he was getting $8.50 worth 
of butter-fat above feed cost from his 
cow, while another farmer who belonged 
to the association is getting $84 worth 
of butter-fat above feed cost per annum 
from his cow. There are many in- 
stances which show what a cow-testing 
association can do for a county or state. 

Perhaps the greatest advance has 
been made in this community through 
the Grove City Accredited Dairy Cattle 
Show and Sales Association. This or- 
ganization has for its purpose the 
eradication of tuberculosis among cat- 
tle and the exhibit, advertisement and 
sale of dairy cattle. One of the out- 
standing ideals of this association is 
that no person can join whose herd has 
not been tested and found free of tuber- 
culosis, and according to the rules of the 
association every member must deal 
fairly and squarely with every customer 
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and must never misrepresent any animal 
he has for sale. 

From the importation of cattle six 
years ago the purebred cattle of this 
community have increased to about 
3000, and last year there was sold out 
of the community $100,000 worth of 
purebred cattle. It is estimated that 
during the year the increase has been as 
great as the number of cattle sold. 

We believe that we have cattle in 
this community worth at least a million 
dollars. 


ANNUAL CATTLE EXHIBIT 


During the past year and a half, sales 
and show buildings have been erected on 
the grounds purchased by the Accred- 
ited Dairy Cattle Association, costing 
$10,000. This was financed by a bond 
issue, the bonds having been sold to 
farmers and townspeople. 

For the past four or five years this 
association has been holding an annual 
dairy show which is attended by about 
9000 people. At the show in past years 
there have been about 820 purebred 
cattle exhibited. 

There is nothing in particular to 
attract the exhibition of these cattle. 
The prizes are small, the highest not 
more than $8, and there is a lot of work 
in getting the cattle ready and in bring- 
ing them to the exhibit. It is the spirit 
of the thing which prompts the farmer 
to bring his cattle long distances to ex- 
hibit them. It shows the people of the 
community and the visiting friends what 
is being done. 

This association has held some very 
unique sales of cattle. A price is put 
on each animal, and as each cow is 
brought into the sales ring the price is 
stated and those wishing to buy that 
particular cow write their names on 
small cards and place them in a hat. 
The first one drawn is the purchaser. 

So far as we know this is the only sale 
of its kind in the country. In this way 
every animal is sold for what it is worth 
and there is no chance for unfair deal- 
ing. A large number of cattle have 
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been sold individually through the asso- 
ciation by the field man. 

The recent tuberculosis-free area is 
much talked about at this time as it 
is one of the big features of the activi- 
ties of the Accredited Dairy Cattle 
Show and Sales Association. 

During April 1923, 40,000 cattle in 
Mercer, four townships in Butler and 
four townships in Crawford Counties, 
were tuberculin tested on an area basis. 
The cost of this work approximated 
374,000. It is estimated that this ex- 
penditure increased the valuation of the 
cattle in this area $500,000, and this is 
very conservative. On this basis the 
testing of the 1,876,336 untested cattle 
in Pennsylvania, plus the amount ex- 
pended for indemnities, supplies, etc., 
would mean an expenditure of $10,936,- 
583 and would increase the value of the 
live stock in Pennsylvania by $17,200,- 
000. bringing the total valuation of 
cattle in Pennsylvania from $69,121,853 
to $86,321.853. 

Of the total number of animals tested 
there were about 1000 condemned. It 
is estimated that 25 per cent. of the 
tuberculosis in people comes from tuber- 
cular animals, and when we think of 
our children being nourished on milk 
from such animals we become anxious to 
have this testing carried on throughout 
the state and nation. 

An orphans’ home in this area men- 
tioned had been getting milk from one 
of the dairymen in the section. He 
was considered perhaps one of the best 
dairymen in the area, but when his herd 
was tested it was found that every 
animal was condemned. Many chil- 
dren over the country are being fed milk 
from tubercular animals. This is a 
work of prevention which almost any 
community can take up. 

The dairy development work in the 
community became so great that it was 
necessary to employ a field man to take 
charge of all this work and devote his 
entire time to the interests of better 
agriculture and dairying. So the com- 
munity has hired R. R. Welch who was 
with the Federal Department of Agri- 


culture in the early development of our 
community and later was with the De- 
partment of Dairy Husbandry Exien- 
sion at Pennsylvania State College, and 
he is now kept busy in the agricultural 
work of the community. Practically all 
the purchases and sales of purebred 
cattle are made through him, and he is 
able to help the farmer a great deal by 
giving him expert advice. 

Mr. Welch’s salary and his office are 
taken care of by the subscriptions of the 
farmers and townspeople, and all the 
farmers are entitled to his services and 
advice. The Grove City National Bank 
takes care of one-fourth of this amount. 


WHAT WORK HAS MEANT TO BANKS 


Of course the thing that is of primary 
interest to the banker is what this work 
has meant to the banks of the com- 
munity. It has taken a number of years 
to get where we are now. At times it 
has been rather discouraging, and this 
work never could have been accom- 
plished had it not been for the splendid 
spirit of co-operation between banker, 
farmer and business man, in fact the 
whole community. 

The townspeople attend the annual 
shows and subscribe to funds for the 
benefit of the farmers as well as to 
things of general interest. It is the 
eternal pulling together which has 
counted for so much. Just as an 
example: We decided to build a soldiers’ 
memorial which would cost $10,000. 
The plan was to raise it in one day. At 
the close of the day set $13,000 had 
been subscribed and the money is still 
coming in. Two or three years ago we 
set out to raise $30,000 for a new hos- 
pital, and at the end of the time set, 
which was one or two days, the sub- 
scriptions amounted to $50,000. Both 
subscriptions were handled on a com- 
munity basis, farmers and townspeople 
uniting in raising the money. 

The deposits of the Grove City Na- 
tional Bank were $765,000 six years 
ago, while today they are $1,829,000. 
This increase we feel is mostly due to 
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the increase in the farmers’ income 
which has wonderfully enlarged his 
purchasing power as well as his bank 
deposits. The co-operation between 
farmer and townsman in the community 
development idea has increased the busi- 
ness radius of Grove City from five to 
fifteen miles, or perhaps more. 

In order to keep the farmer’s interest 
aroused in the work, and that he may 
know something of what his neighbor is 
doing, the Grove City National Bank 
publishes a monthly paper “for a more 
interesting and profitable country life.” 
This is sent to a mailing list of about 
2500. 
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There is no end to the influence which 
this work has had upon other communi- 
ties. It has spread all over this 
country, down into South America and 
over into Europe. Mr. Van Norman of 
the World’s Dairy Congress, in travel- 
ing through Europe, found that it was 
not uncommon for the people in different 
localities to reply when he spoke of the 
work done by Grove City, U. S. A.: “Oh 
yes, we have heard about that town and 
what that bank has done.” One of the 
banks in Italy has started a development 
very similar to what has been done in 
this community. Our good work is 
spreading and we are glad of it. 


Branch Banking Within Given Areas 


By Gerorce S. Mumrorp 


President Commonwealth Atlantic National Bank of Boston 


T is highly important to differentiate 

between branch banking in the usual 
sense of the term and the conducting of 
a central banking office with branches 
all within the limits of a single city. 
Smal] banks are really unable to live in 
a large city under present business con- 
ditions. In order to compete with large 
banks in the same locality, they are 
forced to take greater risks, which in- 
evitably causes them to become a menace 
to the business community in which 
they are located. Competition of many 
banks in one city leads to loose and 
dangerous banking methods, and the 
community and the banks are better off 
with a few banking units and enough 
branches for the convenience of resi- 
dents and business men in the various 
parts of the community. 


When it comes to branch banking in 
the European and Canadian sense, it 
seems to me that the habits and train- 
ing of our people make it unwise for 
the banks in any centers of population 
to be controlled by other banks located 
in New York, Chicago, or other large 
financial centers. An extension of city 
branch banking to include neighboring 
rural communities would be advantage- 
ous to such rural communities and would 
still keep the control of the banking 
units in the hands of local residents. 

I do not advocate branch banking in 
the Canadian sense in this country, but 
I do believe that much more liberty 
should be given to banks to establish 
branches within given areas adjacent to 
the head offices. 





Border Lines in Bank Competition 
By Osborn Fort Hevener 


HE keen competition in the bank- 

ing field in the last few years has 

made necessary a revised scheme 
of customers’ “cans” and “cannots.” It 
has enmeshed some banks in promises 
which they cannot hope to keep if they 
are to adhere to the standards which 
best protect the deposits of their cus- 
tomers. Especially in the larger cities 
is there a prevalence of special and 
unusual services granted to new clients, 
often done directly to secure the account 
from a competing bank. In fairness to 
those banks, which have, however, with- 
stood the temptation arising out of the 
greater competition, the situation can 
hardly yet be described as acute. Never- 
theless all does not bode well. 

What has happened has been the 
logical outcome of the steady and con- 
sistent growth of banking and the 
springing up of hundreds of new in- 
stitutions in the banking field in some 
of our larger cities. Add to this the 
rapid establishment of quasi-banking 
organizations, such as finance corpora- 
tions whose practice it is to enter into 
promotion schemes which disgruntled 
speculators have ‘first submitted to 
banks, only to be rejected, and you have 
another factor that warrants considera- 
tion. 

The new business department was 
first heard of probably ten years ago. 
Before that, banks depended upon the 
customer to find his bank, made no over- 
tures, made no advances to secure his 
account. When one bank opened a new 
business department, however, it was 
logical that the others should follow 
suit. There are many large city banks 
today which possess superactive new 
business departments employing, in ad- 
dition to the executive officers, hundreds 
of college trained men who have learned 
the power of the psychological appeal 
and who rank in the first line in selling 
ability. All adjuncts to the selling pro- 
fession are today being utilized. When- 
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ever a new business is incorporated, 
whenever there is a change in the 
directorship of an institution, whenever 
a wealthy citizen changes his residence 
in the city, whenever a_ well-known 
name newly appears among the city’s 
fashionable residents, it is immediately 
capitalized to the fullest extent and a 
bevy of talented salesmen are to be 
found beckoning for the favor of the 
prospect. Banks are fast adopting 
practical methods used in other fields 
somewhat allied to finance, and it is 
fallacious to entertain the notion that 
financial institutions of today can sit 
back awaiting new business and disre- 
gard progressive methods used by their 
very customers in happily developing a 
larger field of usefulness. Of course, 
we do not want to see too drastic de- 
partures. 


GRANTING UNUSUAL SERVICES 


With the new business methods em- 
ployed by the larger banking institu- 
tions of this country, most bankers are 
familiar, but that added competition has 
brought with it a new aspect—the 
granting of unusual services—cannot be 
denied. Excess lines are often pledged 
beyond a designated limit in an effort to 
secure a profitable account. Consign- 
ments from foreign shores are some- 
times underwritten for the sake of a 
new account, and the bank will find on 
its hands, in a few months, an importa- 
tion of goods possessing a_ limited 
market. Perhaps months will elapse 
before it can be disposed of, and then 
at a loss. 

Take, for example, the case of a con- 
cern which has a very heavy inventory. 
The competition set up by its rivals has 
forced it to stock up for future delivery, 
three and four months ahead. The com- 
pany felt compelled to take orders 
under these unfavorable conditions to 
oblige its customers. After delivery of 
their goods to a customer, there is 
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another sixty days to wait for payment. 
Consequently this concern leans very 
heavily on its bank line. A short time 
ago, after it had already used the maxi- 
mum line at the two banks with which 
it did business, it applied to a third 
bank for accommodation, and got it— 
this in the face of a statement that 
showed a top-heavy condition, the ratio 
being quite below the customary two to 
one. This company has a flourishing 
subsidiary whose foreign business is 
much sought by the banks. 

Let us deal somewhat with the 
premise under which these unusual serv- 
ices are frequently pledged. How often 
is a prospect promised an unusual ac- 
commodation purely because of the 
embarrassing situation which often 
attends the visit of a new business man, 
upon, say, a merchant whose knowledge 
of banking affairs is so narrow that he 
often requests services which he believes 
can be performed, but which are really 
beyond the province of the bank to 
perform. I have known of many cases 
where a new business solicitor has sat 
in the office of a highly intelligent busi- 
ness man, who has specialized to such 
an extent in his own business that his 
knowledge of banking affairs or business 
affairs outside his realm is peculiarly 
bounded. The net result of such a meet- 
ing is the request for a service which the 
bank cannot discreetly enter into, while 
the new business man enters into a con- 
ference with his officers, believing that 
the business man had a full understand- 
ing of the functions of banking and 
believing that what he asked was not 
extraordinary. In nine cases out of ten, 
this special request was made through 
ignorance of banking functions and the 
request would not have been made by 
the business man had he known that it 
would not be possible for the bank to 
commit itself without endangering the 
principals of depositors. Many busi- 
ness men are fully capable of under- 
standing, but they need to have ex- 
plained to them some of the primary 
services which a banking institution can 
and c-nnot perform. 


FUNDAMENTALS OFTEN OVERLOOKED 


It is surprising the extent to which 
banking functions are not understood. 
Even men who have worked for banks 
and whom we would consider more than 
ordinarily familiar with banking routine 
overlook fundamental points. As an in- 
stance, not long ago the head of the 
banking department of a certain state 
called the representative of a trust com- 
pany in one of our largest cities to his 
office and told him that he was tired of 
being charged for exchange on out of 
town checks, and thought he could save 
money by discontinuing the connection 
with the trust company. He would open 
an account with a competing bank, 
which had promised not to charge ex- 
change on his checks. He did not know 
that the second bank was going to get its 
revenue on out of town checks by hold- 
ing the interest on deposits two or three 
days, according to the items for out of 
town collection. And the man in the 
state department had himself once held 
a responsible position in a large bank 
and must have known at one time that 
banks in that city were obliged to col- 
lect exchange directly or indirectly for 
the collection of out of town items. It 
was months before this state official dis- 
covered the method by which the other 
bank was deducting interest and prob- 
ably when he did discover it, he was too 
chagrined to make known his finding to 
the representative of bank number one. 


ASKING CREDIT WITHOUT AN ACCOUNT 


Recently the treasurer of a_ well- 
known concern invited out to lunch a 
new business representative of one of 
the big metropolitan banks. By the 
time the coffee was reached, the 
treasurer had put his proposition to the 
bank man. It was this: Would his bank 
loan money to the treasurer’s company 
on clean notes without his company 
carrying a deposit account with the 
bank? The new business man sat back 
and looked around. He considered well 
before he answered. He reasoned with 
himself that the treasurer was a man 
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schooled in finance and yet he had put 
a proposition to the bank man which, 
unless the answer was handled deftly, 
would cause a very embarrassing 
moment. ‘The new business man knew 
what he wanted to say and soon found 
the proper words. 


“When a bank loans money to its 
customers, whose money do you think 
it is loaning?” He put his question 
pointedly and the company official was 
not long in answering. 

“Why, it loans out of its surplus 
and undivided profits,’ answered the 
treasurer. 

“My dear man,” replied the bank 
representative, “when a bank loans 
money, it is loaning the money of its 
valued depositors, who have placed their 
money in the trust of the bank.” 


Many of the unusual services which 
have been granted to new clients have 
resulted from just such states of hazi- 
ness regarding the banking business. 
Only too often is the above incident 
enacted; only too often have men, once 
bankers and later engaged in mercantile 
businesses, made of bank representa- 
tives unusual demands for, and been 
granted, excess lines and rates of in- 
terest not commensurate with the 
prudent conduct of the bank. Let me 
give an example of a request which 
comes under this head, and which was, 
in the instance cited, turned down. A 
metropolitan bank, after much solicita- 
tion, had succeeded in securing the 
major share of the business of a large 
Southern cotton house. Not long after 
the new business had been consummated, 
the president of the cotton house was 
visited by the new business manager 
of the bank, who was then making a 
tour of the South, visiting clients. The 
new business manager expressed to the 
president his hope that the concern was 
receiving every service it could wish for, 
and that the bank was performing sat- 
isfactorily its various routine financial 
affairs in the distant metropolis. He 
was greatly surprised when, to his ques- 
tioning, the president replied: “No, we 


are very much dissatisfied, and as soon 
as opportunity affords, I am going to 
change our bank.” 


REQUESTING LOANS AGAINST FOREIGN 
BALANCES 


“Why, what is the trouble?” the 
banker asked incredulously. Then the 
cotton man explained. The last time 
he had been in the city, he had spoken 
to one of the vice-presidents of the in- 
terested bank. He wanted a loan im- 
mediately against the company’s bal- 
ances in the London and Paris offices 
of the institution. The vice-president 
to whom he spoke turned him down on 
the proposition, merely stating it was 
not good banking. The cotton man told 
the visiting new business manager that 
the vice-president’s manner had been 
most abrupt, and he wanted to know 
just why the proposition would not have 
been good banking. 

The new business man was diplomatic 
in his reply. “Mr. Brown,” he said, 
testing his words carefully, “what would 
happen if all our American resources 
were to become tied up in foreign bal- 
ances? Soon the exports of this country 
would be pledged against European re- 
sources. You know, as well as I do, of 
the unstability of Europe’s economic 
scheme at present, and who knows what 
will be the outcome? Have you ever 
thought of it that way?” 


“aN ILL WIND—” 


I am reminded by the old axiom that 
it is an ill wind by which somebody 
does not gain. There is something to be 
said for the good competition has done. 
They say that competition always reacts 
to the benefit of the consumer, and 
therefore, in this case, it must react to 
the benefit of the bank customer. Today 
we can observe an increased efficiency in 
serving bank customers, and competition 
is back of a large part of the improve- 
ment. For instance, in a community 
where there are three banks, each in- 
stitution is anxious to render the same 
fine service that its competitors are per- 
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forming. In the larger cities the same 
rule applies, excepting that the banks 
which make the pace have a broader 
field of operation, and in this wider 
province the indiscreet overstepping 
which we are discussing occurs more 
often. 

If competition has brought with it the 
granting of unusual services in order to 
attract the prospect, it is only too true 
that many of these promises are based 
upon a faulty understanding of the true 
functions of banking. One of the best 


ways to offset this tendency and to 


educate the public is through judicious 
advertising. And we want more and 
more of the type of new business men 
who are also missionaries. Much has 
been accomplished by this medium in 
the past several years; much more re- 
mains to be done. It will tend to make 
for better understanding between bank 
representatives and prospective clients. 
Adherence to certain set principles is, 
after all, the very best thing a bank can 
do to perpetuate its healthy growth and 
to best serve its standing body of cus- 
tomers. 


au 


Senator Edwards Favors Tax Reduction 


N addition to the views of a number 

of bankers in relation to tax reduc- 
tion, published in a previous issue, 
Tue Bankers MaGazine takes pleasure 
in presenting the following expressions 
of opinion from United States Senator 
Edward I. Edwards, president of the 
First National Bank of Jersey City: 

“IT am in favor of any measure in 
Congress which will reduce taxation. I 
have not committed myself to the par- 
ticular Mellon Plan as it makes little 
difference to me who presents the plan 
for lessening the burdens upon com- 
merce and industry. 

“It seems incredible that we should 
be paying war taxes so long after the 
termination of the war. 

“I believe that the prosperity of the 
country depends more on tax reduction 
than it does on anything else. 

“I am likewise opposed to any bonus 
to able-bodied soldiers of the late war, 
although I would vote to spend the last 
cent in the Treasury for the sick or 
wounded veteran. I believe that a sweep- 
ing tax reduction all along the line 
would benefit the soldiers more than any 
bonus could, by reducing the cost of 
living. by encouraging the building of 
dwelling-houses, and thereby reducing 
rents, and wy giving continued and 
better employment to them. 

“It seems to me that the issue is 


clean-cut. After all, there is not much 
to say except that one is either for or 
against a tax reduction plan. The 
method by which that reduction can be 
made and the manner in which it can 
be carried into effect are secondary con- 
siderations.” 


SENATOR EDWARD I. EDWARDS 
President First National Bank of Jersey City 





Federal Reserve Stockholders Meet 


Representatives of Member Banks of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston Hold Meeting and Recommend Changes in the Law 
to Encourage Additional Memberships in the System 


EPRESENTATIVES of 85 per 
R cent. of the 423 member banks of 

the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston recently convened in Boston for 
the first meeting of the stockholders of a 
Federal Reserve Bank ever held in this 
country. These representatives in- 
spected the Federal Reserve Bank 
Building, were shown the operation of 
all of the bank’s departments, and lis- 
tened to a report of the bank’s condi- 
tion made by Governor Harding. But 
the most important action taken by the 
meeting was the appointment of a stock- 
holders’ advisory committee of seven 
members, empowered to confer with the 
directors of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston and to appear before Con- 
gressional committees as the represen- 
tatives of New England member banks. 
It was decided that Massachusetts 
should have two members, and the other 
New England states one each. Elec- 
tions to this committee are to be held 
annually by member banks represented 
at the annual meetings of the bankers’ 
associations. 

The meeting ratified the action of a 
previous committee, representing the 
member banks of New England, in sub- 
mitting to the joint Congressional com- 
mittee in Washington a plan for en- 
couraging increased membership in the 
Federal Reserve System. The pro- 
posals made by this committee may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. It is regarded as essential to the 
proper development of the Federal Re- 
serve System that there should be a 
substantial increase in the number of its 
member banks. 

2. Many country banks believe that 
they do not derive any compensating 
benefit from membership in the system 
because they do not have any rediscount 
transactions with the Federal Reserve 
Banks and because they are not allowed 
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any interest on their reserve deposits. 

3. Country banks must carry their 
entire reserve on deposit with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and yet, being 
located some distance from a Reserve 
city, they must keep on hand in their 
own vaults a substantial amount of cash 
to provide for the demands of their 
depositors. This cash in vault may not 
be counted as reserve. 

4. The committee does not favor a 
reduction in the minimum reserve re- 
quirements, but would favor an amend- 
ment to section 19 of the Federal Re- 
serve Ast so as to provide that member 
banks, which are located in towns or 
cities in which there is no Federal Re- 
serve Bank or branch of a Federal Re- 
serve Bank, may at their discretion 
carry an amount not to exceed one-third 
of their required reserve in their own 
vaults in Federal Reserve notes issued 
through their own Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

5. The committee does not advocate 
the payment of interest on reserve de- 
posits but does suggest the propriety 
of amending section 7 of the Federal 
Reserve Act which relates to the distri- 
bution of earnings of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. It is suggested that this 
section be amended so as to provide that 
the Federal Reserve Banks pay a uni- 
form tax to the Government; that this 
tax be made a first charge, taking 
precedence of the cumulative dividends, 
and that it be levied upon that portion 
of the Federal Reserve note issues out- 
standing which is not specifically cov- 
ered by gold reserve. It is then sug- 
gested that after the payment of this 
tax and after the payment of the regular 
dividend to stockholders that surplus 
earnings be distributed to member banks 
pro rata according to the average re- 
serve balance carried by each with the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 
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Preventing Loans on Over-Valued Land 


An Interview With Dr. Richard T. Ely, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin, by Carl H. Getz 


REAL estate company was or- 

ganized to purchase 70,000 

acres of land in a certain mid- 
dle western state, to prepare it for set- 
tlement. Bankers were induced to ad- 
vance $400,000 to aid in the prepara- 
tion, and $75,000 more to pay taxes. 
The company today is bankrupt; the 
settlers are abandoning their partly 
carved out houses as rapidly as they 
can get out, and the bankers are vainly 
seeking to recover a part of their losses 
by selling the land to the state at $2 
an acre. 

It is plain that the bankers made a 
serious mistake. But just who is re- 
sponsible? To whom could they turn 
to learn whether the loan of $475,000 
was a good one? They did the usual 
thing and relied upon the judgment of 
reputable real estate men and upon such 
tax information as they were able to 
get as to the assessed valuation of the 
land. 

Following bankruptcy these bankers 
turned to a new source of information. 
For a cost of about $3500 they had a 
scientific survey of this land made and 
learned to their sorrow that less than 10 
per cent. of the land is good agricul- 
tural land, and more than 80 per cent. 
of it can hardly be called agricultural 
land at all. If this survey had been 
made before the Joan had actually been 
made, the bankers would have saved at 
least $800,000. Surely it is important 
news to the bankers to know who made 
that survey and what agency there is 
that is engaged in scientific research in 
land economics. 

The agency which made this survey is 
known as the Institute for Research in 
Land Economics and Public Utilities, a 
purely scientific organization engaged in 
disint-rested research. It has no eco- 
nomic interests to serve. Its one object 


is to get the facts, interpret them in the 
light of past experience, and make such 
facts available. 

The organizer of the institute is Dr. 
Richard T. Ely, professor of economics 
at the University of Wisconsin, where 
the institute is established for the time 
being. Dr. Ely is recognized as one of 
the foremost students of land economics 
in America. He is not only a master 
of the theory of land economics but also 
has had plenty of practical experience 
as a land owner. With him are asso- 
ciated as members of a board of 
trustees: Dr. Albert Shaw, editor 
Review of Reviews; Justice M. B. 
Rosenberry, Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin; Dr. Henry C. Taylor, chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; Dr. John H. Finley of The New 
York Times; Colonel Henry S. Graves, 
director The School of Forestry, Yale 
University; and W. S. Kies, Aldred and 
Company, New York. 


IMPRESSED BY INSTITUTE’S IMPARTIALITY 


As the bankers of America become 
familiar with the work of the institute 
they will give it greater support. What 
has impressed bankers the most about 
the institute is that basically it is purely 
scientific. It is absolutely free of bias. 
Those who obtain information from it 
may use it as they see fit, but the in- 
stitute constantly retains an impartial 
point of view. 

Bankers, of course, are interested in 
land valuation and the stabilization of 
land values. It is the feeling of the 
institute that wide observation and care- 
ful study of the amount of land which 
is at present in use and which is con- 
stantly being brought into use or thrown 
out of use, together with statistics of 
production, would lead to a great degree 
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of stabilization of values. The economic 
utilization of land is a subject which 
has received little attention as far as 
development of new lands is concerned. 
For example, Ben F. Faast, a well 
known realtor, made this statement be- 
fore the American Economic Association 
in Chicago at its last meeting: 


While the majority of the land buying 
public undoubtedly buy carefully, we have 
many examples of prairies plowed up and 
put into wheat that should have been left 
in buffalo grass and pastured to sheep and 
cattle; deserts irrigated that should have 
been left in sage brush or used for dry 
farming; swamps drained that have become 
dangerous fire risks and valueless for agri- 
cultural production; sub-marginal cut-over 
lands cleared for farming that should have 
been left for natural or artificial reforesta- 
tion; large tracts put into cotton that would 
yield greater returns as diversified farms; 
and acres of apple trees chopped down a 
few years after planting and the land 
seeded to alfalfa. 


The institute is now working on and 
expects soon to publish a study of in- 
terest rates on farm mortgages all over 
the United States. It is studying the 
correlation between interest rates and 
local conditions, which will be charted 
on maps. The institute is wondering 
whether these can be used as a basis for 
investing in loans on mortgages. It is 
also wondering whether there is any 
correlation between climate or soil and 
the interest rates; between the type of 
agriculture and type of population and 
the interest rate. In some sections the 
institute has found that a certain type 
of people provides a large amount of 
savings with a decrease in the interest 
rates. 

In those sections of the country in 
which interest rates are high the in- 
stitute wants to know whether savings 
are scarce and if so where persons ob- 
tain their money. 

Members of the institute staff are 
working on public utility credit and 
policies of regulation, and on taxation of 
public utilities. Obviously this has a 
very close connection with the open 
market for their surplus. A _ private 
study has already been made of tax 


exempt securities, but the results of this 
study were turned over to the organiza- 
tion for which it was conducted. 

The institute is now conducting re- 
search in the economics of urban |and 
utilization and expects to arrive at con- 
clusions which will be of great value. 
The significance of definite principles, 
if they can be discovered, would be 
double. In the first place, they protect 
the man who loans on urban real estate, 
and in the second place they ought very 
easily to decrease the margin between 
present valuation and amounts which 
can be secured on mortgages. This will 
be of great benefit to the builder and 
owner of urban homes. 

Obviously this is all of importance to 
the banker. 

Dr. Ely, on a recent visit, was asked 
by Tue Bankers Magazine to de- 
scribe a little further the objectives of 
the institute, to which he replied: 

“We who belong to the staff of the 
institute have a love for truth as such. 
It is a commonplace with men of science 
that there is not contradiction between 
theory and practice. 

“We believe, however, that in eco- 
nomics as in medicine the greatest ad- 
vances in science have been made by 
men of scientific training following 
scientific methods while they have been 
endeavoring to solve practical problems. 
Pasteur furnishes an illustration of this 
in medicine, and we believe that the 
history of economic thought furnishes 
illustrations in the work of men who 
have done most to advance economics 
to its present position. 


HUGE LOSSES THROUGH POOR LAND 
PURCHASE 


“First of all, one of our aims is the 
protection and upbuilding of the home, 
and this alone will make it evident that 
we are concerned with problems upon 
the solution of which depend the na- 
tional welfare and national survival. If 
we go to the present frontier as we find 
it in the cut-over land and in the arid 
regions, we find great loss and suffering 
on account of unwise settlement of the 
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land. Poor land, upon which it is im- 
possible to make a living, is constantly 
being sold to settlers, and one crop of 
failures succeeds another. Here we 
have a tragic waste of resources and 
life, with embitterment on the part of 
tens of thousands of families who have 
lost everything in a mistaken venture. 
The loss runs up into the millions and 
hundreds of millions yearly. All this 
could in large part be prevented by 
means of an economic land survey, and 
by the application of appropriate rem- 
edies which such a survey would reveal. 

“It is furthermore agreed by men of 
experience that the aid of an independ- 
ent institute is required to carry through 
to completion such a survey and to put 
into force the appropriate measures for 
the establishment of sound land policies. 
Public authority must be supported by 
a private and disinterested organization 
commanding confidence and able to 
stand up against popular prejudice and 
the clamor of selfish interests. 


RURAL LAND LOSSES EXCEEDED IN CITIES 


“We have an annual loss in cities, due 
to uncalled for and ill-judged sub- 
divisions or additions, which in all 
probability exceeds that on the agricul- 
tural frontier. Tens of thousands of 
men and women suffer serious losses 
through purchases of land that is not 
ripe for utilization, and then they add 
to these losses by purchases or construc- 
tion of homes which are not placed 
where they should be in the cities. Here 
aeain the loss runs up into the hundreds 
of millions. 

“In both these cases—rural frontier 
settlements and urban frontier settle- 
ments—there are involved not merely 
dishonest practices but also honestly 
mistaken estimates of the direction of 
development on the part of sellers as 
well as buyers. In both cases there are 
losses of national significance which it is 
quite possible to reduce to comparatively 
smal! amounts. 

“The land prices we find at the be- 
ginning of a business cycle are low and 
the lund is searcely salable. As time 
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goes on the land becomes salable at the 
old asking prices. It generally con- 
tinues at this level for some time, then 
a rather quick advance follows, then 
other advances, and in certain parts of 
the country these become so rapid that 
we have a land boom. We then have 
an extension of cultivation onto poorer 
and poorer soils, resulting in losses and 
human tragedies. At the same time we 
frequently witness what is almost a 
craze in urban development, until we 
find people thinking it possible to lay 
out a city almost anywhere simply by 
buying up land and platting it. Then 
follows a reaction with terrible losses, 
wrecked lives and fortunes, and then the 
slow recovery. 

“A study of these phenomena would 
have most fruitful results. Here we 
have to do with forces more easily con- 
trolled than those in industry. A con- 


tribution can thus be made toward a 
desirable stabilization in our economic 
life, and at the same time we shall in- 
crease our knowledge of remedies for 


unemployment. Bankers are the first to 
appreciate the truth of this. 

“We have as the aim in our land pol- 
icies, plenty for the world. This may 
seem a bold statement. We are not 
presumptuous enough to believe that we 
can accomplish all that is needed, but 
we do believe that we are able to make 
a vital contribution to the solution of 
this problem. One aim of proper land 
policies must be the preventicn of star- 
vation in countries like India and China. 
Both these countries are able to raise all 
the food and raw materials needed. 
Professor H. Stanley Jevons of India 
says that it is universally admitted by 
every competent observer that in India 
the food supply can be multiplied by 
two and in some parts of India by three, 
and the standard of living raised to a 
European level. The people of China 
appreciate the need of proper land pol- 
icies, and very capable students work- 
ing under my direction have elaborated 
some of the things which need to be 
done. In both countries, however, out- 
side help is needed to establish tie land’ 
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policies required. The help of an in- 
stitute like ours is needed both at home 
and abroad, and this is a felt need. 


WORLD PEACE AN AIM 


“Another aim that we have is world 
peace. Men and women have been 
working for centuries to solve the tre- 
mendous problems involved in the es- 
tablishment of world peace. Organiza- 
tions already in existence here and in 
other countries are busily engaged in 
this field. We take up the task of 
supplementing the work of others in the 
belief that we have a point of approach 
which will enable us to help in the solu- 
tion of this most tremendous of all 
social problems. 

“One of the causes of war is the 
anxiety of nations in regard to the sup- 
ply of food and raw materials. Great 
nations live in dread because they fear 
they will not be properly treated with 
respect to natural resources. There are 
no more fundamental problems involved 
in establishing world peace than those 
concerned with the land. We are the 


only institution organized for the ex- 
press purpose of working out the land 
basis for the solution of these interna- 
tional problems upon which the peace of 
the world so largely depends. We would 
not for a moment claim that all the in- 
ternational problems are land problems 
—far from it—but we do claim that 
these are essential problems. Through 
co-operation with able men of various 
nations we must work out plans which 
can then be submitted to the govern- 
ments of the world and to any leagues 
or associations of nations that may exist. 

“Our function is research and the 
publication of the results of research. 
The workers in this new field are few, 
and we include 4 limited amount of in- 
struction within the scope of the insti- 
tute in order to train up competent 
workers. 

“Our function is not to enter into the 
field of legislation and practical politics, 
but rather to give the results of our 
work to those who have this task, and 
to contribute to popular enlightenment 
with respect to land policies.” 


a 


Bank Runs Contest to Combat Boll Weevil 


Hibernia Bank Offers $500 in Prizes for Best Essays 


TUDENTS of the ever-growing 

menace of the boll weevil will be 
encouraged in their efforts to find a 
solution of the problem under a new 
plan which has been inaugurated by the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans. 

Briefly, the plan is offering $500 in 
cash prizes for the best five papers on 
control measures. The papers are not 
restricted to any phase of the situation, 
but may “present and intelligently dis- 
cuss the best solution of this tremen- 
dous problem.” 

The thought which was in the minds 
of the officials of the bank is clarified 
in their words when they say that they 
are conscious of the “tremendous depre- 
daticn caused by the boll weevil” and 


then issue at once a challenge and a 
cheer to the people of the South in 
averring their conviction that their 
“ingenuity sooner or later will devise 
some plan for controlling this pest.” 

The offering of the competitive op- 
portunity is in line with the growing 
interest and zeal in this crusade which 
gained impetus at the recent National 
Boll Weevil Menace convention in New 
Orleans and which resulted in the per- 
manent body which is now in process 
of functioning as the concrete outgrowth 
of that convention. 

The prizes are five in number, the 
first $250, the second $150, the third 
$50, the fourth $30, and the fifth $20. 

The contest opened on January 15 
and will close on March 15. 
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Leading Bankers Encourage Labor Banks 


ANKERS throughout the country 
have been following with a good 
deal of interest the rapid devel- 

opment of the labor bank movement in 
the United States. In view of this 
Tue Bankers MaGazine feels that its 
readers will be keenly interested in the 
opinions of representative bankers, and 
of the Secretary of Labor, as set 
forth in the following referendum. 
Opinions were requested as to the 
significance of the labor bank move- 
ment; as to its possibilities for good or 
evil; and as to its probable effect upon 
the relationships between capital and 
labor and upon the status of existing 
financial institutions. Here are some 
of the replies received: 


Alex Dunbar, vice-president and cashier 


Bank of Pittsburgh: 


The splendid growth and development in 
business and savings accounts throughout 
our country fully justifies a reasonable num- 
ber of newly organized banking institutions 
each year—labor and otherwise—provided 
such new institutions are placed in charge of 
conservative and experienced bankers and 
not handled by promoters whose chief object 
is the organization commission they may get 
out of the proposition. 

Personally, I have found the great ma- 
jority of laboring men to be pretty level- 
headed and practical chaps, and I am there- 
fore certain they will be mindful of the 
importance of having their banks carefully 
managed by highly trained, tried and true, 
experienced bank men. It would be just 
as dangerous to have a banker try to operate 
a locomotive as to have a locomotive en- 
gineer operate a bank—the result in both 
cases would be disastrous. 

I am glad to see the labor group (as 
investors) enter the banking field, and hope 
that none of their institutions will permit 
inexperienced men to conduct the business. 
We want to see their banks ably and con- 
servatively managed, and the shareholders 
will, by experience, quickly realize that only 
a reasonable profit is obtainable on a bank- 
ing investment (per dollar of invested 
funds) and not the colossal sums which 
agitators try to make them believe. 

_ As I see it, the problem resolves itself 
into a “practical common sense proposition.” 
If a given community justifies the establish- 
ment of another banking institution, it 


would be “good judgment” to organize an 
additional bank, provided it is conducted 
in a conservative way by experienced bank 
men. Banking is a profession and requires 
men of experience and conservative judg- 
ment. A banking institution should never 
be organized in a community which is 
already properly served—never with the 
idea of destroying the business of other 
well-established institutions. In other words, 
all banking institutions should be organized 
along “constructive” lines and never for 
the purpose of being destructive. 


Charles H. Sabin, chairman Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York: 


The labor bank movement, which we have 
seen express itself recently in the forma- 
tion of several new institutions under the 
auspices of organized labor, impresses me 
as being the outworking of a good idea 
for both labor and capital. In the early 
days many banks were organized to serve 
specific purposes by interests concerned 
therein, and we had such banks as the 
Mechanics Bank, the Importers and Traders, 
Shoe and Leather, etc., all organized in 
special fields. It is entirely logical that 
labor, during a period in which it is pros- 
perous and highly paid, should find interest 
in the experiment of undertaking its own 
banking activities. 

I have been advised that over forty union 
labor banks have already been established 
and, while it is of course possible that this 
movement may be progressing too rapidly 
to be sound in detail, the idea seems to me 
to be healthy and logical. 

The management of these banks will un- 
doubtedly give labor an experience and 
understanding of the business of handling 
money and investments, and also of the 
problems of capital generally. If they suc- 
ceed, it will be a fine thing for labor, and 
for the general business community. If 
they fail, the lessons of their failure will 
certainly be wholesome. The effect of these 
institutions, it seems to me, will be to 
create capitalists out of our workers and to 
establish firmly in the minds of all in- 
terested the doctrine of private ownership 
of property and the rights of the individual 
to the possession of his own accumulated 
savings. It certainly should create a greater 
understanding of and sympathy with cap- 
ital on the part of labor, and bring about 
a degree of co-operation between these two 
important economic factors that would be 
for the good not only of the banking busi- 
ness, but of business in general. 
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From the president of a large mid- 
western trust company: 


I believe the establishment of banks by 
representatives of labor cannot do otherwise 
than promote a better understanding be- 
tween capital and labor. There is no reason 
why such banks, if properly managed, should 
not be successful. To be successful, they 
must be run upon safe and sane _ prin- 
ciples, the underlying and fundamental ones 
being, respect for private property rights, 
and honesty and integrity in business. These 
fundamentals are diametrically opposed to 
the dogmatic preaching and practices of 
the many radical and _ socialistic labor 
leaders. Certainly if these so-called labor 
hanks are well and conservatively managed 
and if their entering the field of banking 
promotes the bringing of capital and labor 
closer together, they are sure to have the 
hearty co-operation and good will of exist- 
ing financial institutions and of business 
men generally. 


James J, Davis, Secretary of Labor: 


The movement of groups of American 
workers to enter the field of banking and 
finance offers a great new test of the adapt- 
ability, the stability and the ability of 
American labor. ‘These labor banks must 
face the same conditions which all banking 
institutions face, the same opportunities for 
service, for gain, for loss. Through their 
conduct of these banks the men who lead 
American labor will come to know some of 
those economic problems which they must 
understand if they are to be successful, 
and through this knowledge the whole labor 
movement will gain experience. 

There are today many practical men in 
our banking institutions, men who have 
come up from the ranks of labor. In my 
experience I have seen many a virile active 
young man taken out of mill or factory and 
placed in an executive position in a busi- 
ness house or bank where he became a great 
success, for he had both the viewpoint of 
the worker and the viewpoint of the 
manager. 

It has been proved time after time in the 
past that the American worker can supply 
capable, efficient and intelligent executives. 
In many of our financial, industrial and 
commercial institutions today executive 
positions are in the hands of men who have 
come up from the ranks, who have received 
practically all of their training in the plant. 
Such executives form an invaluable link 
between management and workers in their 
industry. They are the centers from which 
radiate that more complete understanding 
between management, employer and em- 
ployee which we must depend on if we are 


to solve our industrial problems. For our 
great need today is to give management a 
real conception of the difficulties and prob- 
lems of the man who works, and to acquaint 
the workers with the problems, the aims, and 
the purposes of management. Only through 
the establishment of this mutual understand- 
ing can we meet the difficulties entailed in 
the relations between employer and em- 
ployee in those tremendous business organ- 
izations which have been built up in our in- 
dustrial system. 

I remember an incident in a plant where 
I worked as a young man which demon- 
strated the wisdom of having the worker 
represented in management. There was 
about the plant a worker who was of radical 
tendencies in his ideas as to the conduct of 
the industry. He had become a center of 
disaffection among the workers and had 
quite a following. Through some means he 
became possessed of two shares of stock in 
the concern and was later made a member 
of the board of directors. His radicalism 
ended right there. As a director he became 
acquainted with the problems of manage- 
ment and he sought intelligently to solve 
them. 

There can be no doubt of the ability of 
American labor to supply capable bank 
executives. I have in mind one man, for 
years at the head of one of our most power- 
ful organizations of skilled workers, an or- 
ganization which for forty years has 
handled its affairs without a strike or lock- 
out. He is now at the head of a labor bank, 
and his record would indicate that he will 
make a success of that institution. 


F. W. Ellsworth, vice-president Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans, La.: 


The organization of labor banks impresses 
me as one that will exert considerable in- 
fluence in neutralizing or eliminating the 
unfounded prejudice against banks that 
exists, to some extent, in the minds of the 
so-called “laboring classes.” This change of 
attitude it seems to me will be accomplished 
because of the following reasons: 

1. The organization of a labor bank 
demonstrates in a practical manner the fact 
that the banking business is not the exclu- 
sive right or privilege of any particular 
class, but is open to everybody on equal 
terms. 

2. The officers, directors and stockholders 
of labor banks will quickly learn that bank- 
ing is not the “gold mine” that their previous 
lack of information has led them to believe 
that it is. 

8. After trying out unethical and unprofit- 
able experiments such as some of the labor 
banks are advertising, these banks will learn 
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that the established modus operandi of 
modern banking, which is the result of sev- 
eral hundred years of gradual development, 
cannot be lightly disregarded, and there- 
fore slowly, but surely, these labor banks 
will come to realize that those practices 
which are common to all well regulated 
banks are also good enough for them. 

4. The executive heads of several of the 
labor banks are trained bankers, and I feel 
confident that men of their type will direct 
the affairs of their banks in such a way as 
materially to help the general banking sit- 
uation, and also contribute substantially to 
the narrowing of the breach between capital 
and labor which thinking people realize is 
based largely on misinformation. 


From the president of a large bank in 
the Northwest: 


Banking is a highly technical business, 
and success in that field is growing more and 
more to be the result of the highest training. 
Recently I asked a director in a labor bank 
if he would care to ride on a train if I, 
without any training whatever, were the 
engineer. Of course, he replied “No,” most 
emphatically, and I then said to him that 
I would not care to ride very far in a bank 
with a man, or group of men, at the helm 
who had no experience whatever in that 
field. 

That about sums up my opinion. Per- 
sonally, I do not leok upon the labor bank 
movement as anything more than a flash in 
the pan. Such moves usually answer them- 
selves by experiences which are generally 
disastrous. 


E. §. Wolfe, president First National 
Bank of Bridgeport, Conn.: 


In my opinion the labor bank movement 
has decided possibilities for good. Not 
only will it teach the individual the neces- 
sity for saving and give a pride therein, 
but it will, through the responsibility thrown 
on leaders in the management of these 
banks, teach them conservatism, and show 
that radical tendencies have no part in the 
present day business fabric. In that respect, 
therefore, the relations between capital and 
labor will be decidedly improved as each 
factor will the more sincerely appreciate the 
problems confronting the other. 

The number of labor banks starting up 
is not out of proportion to new banks of 
other classes being organized, and it has 
proved on account of the wonderful growth 
of the country and its future in every 
respect, that there is ample room for all 
existing banks and a moderate number of 
new ones, whether they be labor banks or 
otherwise. In isolated instances, and where 


a bank has been built up through deposits 
of labor organizations, but is itself not man- 
aged by such organizations, such institu- 
tions may be affected somewhat, but there 
will be no general detrimental effect on 
banks as a whole. Very much as we viewed 
with pleasure the slogan “More business in 
government,” do we view the present move- 
ment of “more labor in business,” and from 
every angle the present movement should be 
regarded as one fraught with excellent pos- 
sibilities for good. 


From the president of a large eastern 
bank: 


I look with favor upon the labor bank 
movement in this country. 

In no other way can it be more surely 
demonstrated to labor that its interests and 
the interests of capital are in the long run 
identical. Labor men will naturally look to 
their leaders in these banks for guidance in 
matters affecting financial problems of in- 
dustry. These leaders will have their con- 
fidence and these leaders will show them the 
mutual benefit to be derived from close co- 
operation between labor and capital. 

Failure to understand each other’s prob- 
lems has been the cause of many differences 
between labor and capital in the past. This 
labor bank movement tends to make the 
financial problems of industry the joint 
problems of capital and labor, and the 
harmony that will come from joint study of 
joint problems will be mutually helpful. 


F. L. Lipman, president Wells Fargo 
Bank and Union Trust Company, San 


Francisco, Cal.: 


It is for the good of the country that 
banking is a free profession in the sense 
that anyone of proper character, with suf- 
ficient means, may engage in it. If every 
great section of the American public, in- 
cluding labor, newspaper and other profes- 
sional men, as well as business men, would 
participate in our banking institutions they 
would gather from that experience some idea 
of the responsibilities involved and of the 
necessity laid upon banks to follow the 
principles of sound economics, which could 
not fail to have a good influence upon them, 
educationally and otherwise. 

On the other hand, it is essential to a 
bank that its interests, its contacts, its ad- 
vances and loans, should be diversified. Any 
concentration upon some one class of de- 
positors, or some one class of borrowers, 
would lead the institution away from deal- 
ing with average conditions, which is not 
only fundamental in the theory of banking, 
but indispensable in the practical adminis- 
tration of a bank. 





Women and Investments 


The Importance of Educating Women to a Closer Understanding 
of the Principles of Sound Investment 


By Anna G. Roussel 


Manager St. Charles Avenue Branch Hibernia Securities Company, New Orleans, La. 


‘THE importance of educating women 

to a closer understanding of the 
principles of sound investment is sub- 
ject matter for volumes, rather than a 
brief article in which only the bare out- 
line of the problem can be sketched. 

The necessity for the study of invest- 
ments, particularly of securities, re- 
solves itself into an economic problem 
concerning women as divided into three 
general classes: 


1. Women directly productive finan- 
cially. 

2. Indirectly productive. 

3. Non-productive. 


1. The first class includes women 
operating their own business, to whom 
an up to date knowledge of current in- 
vestment opportunities is invaluable— 
not only for the most advantageous 
placing of profits, but for quick turnover 
of funds in busy seasons and the cover- 
ing of overhead expense in slack times. 


2. Women indirectly productive are 
sub-divided into two classes. 


(a) Salaried women of all types 
wholly or partially dependent on their 
own resources, to whom a knowledge of 
investments should but does not always 
seem necessary, as their earnings permit 
of comparatively small investment re- 
turns and for that very reason should be 
most carefully handled. 


(b) Wives and mothers, dependent 
upon the men of their families as wage 
earners, constitute the largest class of 


possible investors. They control the 
expenditures of the millions of business 
establishments throughout the country, 
known as homes. 

The benefit of their knowledge as in- 
vestors would be the most far-reaching, 
as it would not only be the means of 
profitable investment of home economies 
but would inculcate by precept and ex- 
ample the doctrine of sound investment 
in children. The school savings plan 
and various forms of bank savings have 
made a good beginning in this respect, 
but the home should be the center of in- 
vestment study. Too often, we make 
the mistake of studying the principles 
of sound investments after we have 
paid heavily for knowledge of unsound 
ones. 


3. The non-productive type of woman 
is interested only in spending money. 
Very often this type is dependent en- 
tirely upon the proceeds of investments 
of which she has absolutely no knowl- 
edge. She is fortunate if her affairs are 
in the hands of a reliable trust company 
or a competent financial advisor, and 
most unfortunate when her ignorance is 
taken advantage of by unscrupulous 
persons. 

We are not considering the splendid 
women throughout the country whose 
careful study of investment opportuni- 
ties has made them important figures in 
many businesses, and the best friends of 
women venturing into the new field of 
money saving and money making. 


au 
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Banking —From Below 
By F. C. Perry 


S it the familiar title of many text- 
books, “Money and Banking,” that 
attracts young men to financial in- 

stitutions? Should this be the case, it 
might suffice as a counterbalance to 
“money” to point out this very associa- 
tion of “institution” with banks, mind- 
ful that the involuntary confinement is 
not limited to “9 to 3”—and that the 
money always seems to belong to some- 


body else. 


Thus did I ruminate after six months 
in one of New York’s largest banks at 
a Lilliputian salary in a city of 
Brobdingnagian expenses. I had been 
as much surprised as my family to find 
myself entering upon a financial career, 
or fast becoming a bank clerk—accord- 
ing to the mood in which I reviewed the 
situation—for I was one of the 80 per 
cent. of college men who arrive at com- 
mencement with no taste for a profes- 

sion and little choice as to busi- 
ness. Of course there were 
“several very attractive oppor- 
tunities” (there always are!) 
but their attractions were not 
sufficiently compelling to com- 
mand my services forthwith. 
Manufacturing seemed most 
likely to accommodate itself to 
my particular talents, inasmuch 
as it would make me “a real 


ees 


producer” and keep me “in 
touch with the labor problem,” 
while several other fields were 
quite obviously in need of men 
with high ability, “destined to 


succeed.” At this juncture ar- 
rived an emissary from Wall 
Street, seeking “college men 
who were looking for the big 


Educational training, preparatory, of course, to becoming president 
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openings.” QOut of the fifty who suc- 
cumbed to the tale of the agent, five 
of us were finally selected to undergo 
educational training in all departments 
of a bank, preparatory, of course, to 
becoming president. We spent many 
months learning the intricate back- 
ground of Wall Street’s affairs before 
choosing a department in which to 
anchor (sometimes literally) and to try 
to work our way up. 

How did life in a huge bank, where 
in one building over 3000 men and 
women earned their livings, appeal to 
an unprejudiced, unsuspecting new- 
comer? 


I. THE LOWEST RUNG 


A hot July the first is not the most 
desirable day to start as a bank mes- 
senger, especially if you have no con- 
ception of the multifarious duties thrust 
upon that ubiquitous personage. and are 
totally ignorant of New \.ik topog- 
raphy. 

“You will please report to Mr. Carty, 
head messenger in basement A.” I did, 
in company with four other “students.” 
For fifteen minutes the job was as sim- 
ple as sitting on a bench, which was not 
too uncomfortable despite the crowd of 
coarse-mouthed regulars and the stuff- 
iness of air far removed from daylight. 
Then things began to happen. 

An order to “find out what the loan 
department wants” brought me into con- 
tact with two officers of the bank ; but it 
seems they were “special” officers, by no 
consideration to be confused with the 
powers that be, and easily distinguish- 
able by their air of importance, their 
becoming uniforms, and the bulky guns 
on their hips. With two genial speci- 
mens of this powerful species, I crossed 
the street to the Federal Reserve Bank, 
carrying an empty satchel. I returned 
like a convict, so closely guarded as to 
become a bit dubious about my own in- 
tentions. O, thrill of a lifetime! $10,- 
000,000 in Liberties lay within my 
hand. 

My next excursion brought a glimpse 
of a really and truly officer, who re- 


quested quite unassumingly that I take 
his bag from the Bankers Club to his 
apartment on Park avenue. Without 
knowing where either end of the journey 
was located, I managed to accomplish 
my mission before lunch, with the aid 
of a pocket Red Book and semi-cordial 
policemen. 

Immediately thereafter, life lost its 
air of wondering expectancy and became 
an extremely complicated struggle 
with time. “Pick up these checks and 
get ’em certified before three’ was 
thrust at me with a slip of paper listing 
twelve names and addresses. In the 
calm of mature experience I can smile 
at my predicament, but it was a serious 
trial then, for I realized that all bank 
presidents had accomplished their first 
tasks with notable success. Now, I had 
a vague idea as to what checks were, not 
a solitary thought as to why, like milk, 
thev should be certified, and only hazy 
notions about where these particular 
ones were to be “picked up.” Remem- 
bering that experience makes the best 
counsellor, I ventured to question a 
regular about the shortest route to fol- 
low. He obligingly numbered the calls 
from one to twelve for me, and I sallied 
forth. One hour and a half to learn the 
ropes and do the job! The first stop 
brought more confusion; at which of 
the dozen windows should I find my 
check? A stationary special officer, im- 
posingly planted just inside the en- 
trance, untangled the maze by pointing 
out the sign “Deliveries.” 

It added a touch of self-importance 
to shout “Check for the First Trust 
Company” and see a slip worth $10,000 
slide through the window to me, until 
I recalled that it had to be certified. 


‘Summoning courage, I called— 


“T want this certified.” 

Back came the answer, “Go to —— 
and get it certified.” This sulphurous 
adjuration confirmed the thermometer, 
but did not give me the direction, so I 
looked for help at the check itself. In 
bold type the name of a neighboring 
bank stood out, a beacon, possibly. 
Across the way in that institution i 
found a window marked “Certifications’ 
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where I released my paper worth $10,- 
000 and received it back stamped across 
the face “Certified by the ete.” 
One-twelfth of the job completed—and 
fifteen minutes gone. Then and there 
I learned to collect all the checks first, 
put together those on the same bank, 
leave them, and come back. At five 
minutes of three my collar was wilted 
(all bank presidents wore stiff collars) 
but my twelfth check was certified, and 
I was ready to vouch that some in- 
genuity was required, even in a bank 
messenger. 

Varied experience in other branches 
of messenger work during the educa- 
tional course confirmed this impression, 
particularly when drafts with documents 
attached were to be presented by hand. 
From the hardened old runners of the 
collection department, I learned that 
some unscrupulous firms accepted these 
documents, which carried title to goods, 
and neglected to pass out a check, or 
gave one which turned out to be worth- 
less. Drafts themselves were a mystery 
to me for many weeks, until I was in- 
formed that every check is a form of 
draft; and even then the many other 
forms continued to present frequent 
puzzles, until I came upon Escher’s 
“Foreign Exchange Explained,’ which 
promptly became my indispensable 
guide and monitor. Clean bills, sight 
drafts, 90-day acceptances began to 
mean something definite in my mental 
life, and I could discover the why and 
the wherefore of trotting around the 
streets of New York to exchange these 
pieces of paper for other pieces called 
checks. Could I have seen the signifi- 
cance of that experience at the time, I 
should have aspired to a vice-presidency 
within a year; but it was not until years 
iater that I realized that the acquisition 
of complete general knowledge about 
the details in hand marked the prospec- 
tive successes from the doomed clerks. 
Most “victims of favoritism” could be 
identified as those who despised in- 
formation outside their own bailiwicks. 

Other lessons in messenger service 
threw light on one aspect of independent 
wealti; the man who clips coupons for 


his living, turns them over to his bank 
for credit to an already sizeable ac- 
count. J was the one who actually ob- 
tained the money for him, from the 
source named on the coupon. I learned 
that my first day’s collection of checks 
had resulted from the distribution of 
coupons in the morning. Altogether, I 
was piling up experience well suited to 
the life of financial ease which is con- 
sidered the inherent right of every 
banker. At least, that was the bright 
side of those hot summer days. 


Il. EXCELSIOR? 


Was it promotion, from the weeks as 
messenger to a month with the book- 
keepers? At first glance the new de- 
partment seemed to require less foot 
and more head work; ponderous ledgers 
with numerous columns seemed to de- 
mand a considerable degree of intellec- 
tual power—at least, to one unacquaint- 
ed with the labyrinth. Not many days 
sufficed, however, to reveal the deadly, 
monotonous routine which was so truly 
machine-like that before I left the bank 
some time later the work was being 
done much better by bookkeeping ma- 
chines operated by typists. 

What a bee-hive that old department 
was about 10 a. m. after the debit clerk 
had sorted out the checks received from 
the clearing house! Two men to each 
sub-division of the alphabetical list of 
customers (I was assisting on O-P-Q-R) 
punched furiously at adding machines 
to list their total of checks before post- 
ing. In that part of the grind I became 
an adept, and incidentally acquired 
great respect for the adding machine, 
which was always right despite fre- 
quent occasions when I thought I had 
caught it in error. The batch proved 
up, each check was posted against the 
proper account, some of which, in the 
names of large corporations, were 
debited scores of times a day. After 
that sojourn in the bookkeeping hive, I 
realize every time I draw a check on 
my own meagre balance that someone 
is going to puzzle over the figures I set 
down, and a 5 which looks like a 8 
may waste fifteen minutes of time by 
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throwing off a total which will have 
to be proved back. Hence handwriting 
which has aroused paternal ire more 
than once is noticeably clearer on the 
checks which celebrate every first of 
the month. 

Many other details I learned in that 
wilderness of debits and credits, most 
of which I was satisfied to leave to the 
incoming Underwood machines, while I 
passed on to other fields. 


III. SHYLOCK’S ASSISTANTS 


Ask the average man what a bank is 
for and he will answer in one of two 
ways: “To keep money in” or “To get 
money from.’”’ The department from 
which I had just escaped recorded all 
money deposited in the bank, while I 
was now to discover in the loan depart- 
ment how that money was doled out to 
borrowers and put to work. I immedi- 
ately learned that all loans are divided 
into three kinds: secured by stocks and 
bonds, secured by commodities, and un- 
secured; and I soon became aware that 
each kind was a fertile field for years 
of study. My few weeks in the de- 
partment would suffice only for a speak- 
ing acquaintance with the mechanical 
details, which, as a matter of fact, were 
all that the caged minions with whom 
I found myself had to offer; the higher 
philosophy of the subject was food for 
officers, and closely confined to their 
custody. The treasurer, upon ascer- 
taining available funds for the day, 
would put out $10,000,000 “‘on call,” 
while the loan department would simply 
receive the securities sent over by the 
borrower to back up the loan, make a 
careful count of their number and char- 
acter (although supposed to be exclu- 
sively high-grade stock exchange col- 
lateral, the lot would frequently con- 
tain sundry “cats and dogs” which had 
to be rejected) and attend to the me- 
chanical details of charging interest, 
etc. One of the most thoroughly de- 
tested duties was entailed by the main- 
tenance of proper margins. Since loans 
were made to only 80 per cent. of the 
market value of the securities, any 
cownward change in the market meant 
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an impairment of the 20 per cent. mar- 
gin, and the borrower had to be re- 
quested to provide more collateral or 
take up his loan. Here were numerous 
non-speculators watching the tape with 
keen interest all day long; if 3 o’clock 
brought the sad news “She’s off two 
points, boys.” a late trip home and a 
downtown dinner were certainties, for 
the records of every call loan must be 
scrutinized carefully and the value of 
the collateral recalculated according to 
the day’s events—-and in a large bank 
there are many, very many, such loans. 
While I was there. a bear market was in 
full swing, and the men had been work- 
ing until 11 p. m. for so many weeks 
without extra pay that serious discontent 
and murmuring had broken loose; the 
morale of the whole staff was at low 
ebb, and curt rejoinders displaced the 
usual good-humoured banter. Before 
leaving the trust company, however, I 
saw this source of dissatisfaction wiped 
out by the installation of a night force. 

Loans secured by commodities always 
seemed to me a more productive phase 
of banking; I liked to feel the contact 
with tangible articles of commerce, to 
talk of loaning $50,000 on 500 bales of 
cotton rather than on 500 shares of 
stock. To be sure, the cotton was never 
in evidence on the banking floor, but the 
documents controlling it were always 
on hand—bills of lading, insurance cer- 
tificates, and drafts covering the ship- 
ments. Could all the commodities under 
control have been assembled in one 
warehouse, a most interesting assort- 
ment would have been displayed to 
view: coffee and sugar, wheat and corn, 
cattle and hogs, beans and flour, chemi- 
cals and silk, sausage casings and flax- 
seed, etc., etc.—to say nothing of the 
innumerable manufactured products. 
Since my banking experience included 
the debacle of 1920-21, I lived to see 
these goods, many of them, actually 
(although unwillingly) assembled by 
the bank and sold out to get back the 
money advanced on them. It was then 
no exaggeration to advise bargain- 
hunters to go to the banks for automo- 
biles, or pocket-knives, or hair-nets. In 
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Guarded like a convict 


this division of the bank’s work, there- 


fore, it was possible to acquire a sense 
of community in and value to the cur- 
rents of trade; banking could become a 
stimulating reality—if one could forget 
that he was merely making the wheels 
go round, while a far-removed superior 
regulated the speed and direction. The 
active, planning head was so immeasur- 
ably distant from this corner of the 
mechanism. 

And so it was also in the unsecured 
loan, or bills purchased, division: fas- 
cinating details, if initiative and re- 
sponsibility were only combined with 
the mechanical duties. As we shall see, 
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ten million in Liberties lay within my grasp! 


the credit department (and the officers) 
absorbed the interesting functions, of 
necessity. The vice-president in charge 
of unsecured loans later remarked to 
me, “I’m called the gambler around 
here, because I put out millions a day 
on nothing but those promissory notes 
over in the unsecured loan division.” 
The notes themselves were carefully 
filed according to maturity in a tin box 
of moderate size (the physical embodi- 
ment of the bank’s “portfolio”) there to 
remain as the only tangible evidence 
of the borrower’s promise to return the 
bank’s money at a specified date. The 
inflow and outgo of these notes was 
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recorded in a journal that reminded 
me of bookkeeping days, and despite the 
first glimpse of “sure enough” banking 
I had enjoyed in the loan department, 
I was willing to move on for a view of 
money actually coming in and going out. 


IV. INSIDE LOOKING OUT 


The unfailing courtesy and tact of 
the most polished salesman combined 
with the unwearying exactitude of an 
accountant are the outstanding charac- 
teristics of a good paying teller. It is 
not an easy task to pass out money all 
day long, even if many of us long for 
the resources to do so. The mere physi- 
cal handling of the bills is hard work, 
and the juncture of the left thumb and 
forefinger is quite likely to bear cuts 
and callouses. In fact, one rather di- 
minutive paying teller informed me that 
his small hands had been a serious 
handicap in his profession. Daily at 
noon, and for several days at the end 
of the month, the long queues waiting 
for cash seemed endless. As is likely 
to be the case with people receiving 
money, most of the customers were pa- 
tient and cheerful. One man was not 
an isolated example, however. He came 
from a small city where he was uni- 
versally known and opened a personal 
checking account, cashing a check in 
person a few days later. When he re- 
turned two weeks afterwards to cash 
another check, it happened that 
there was on duty a different teller, 
who naturally requested identification. 
Drawing himself up indignantly, the 
man marched over to the officer who had 
opened the account and demanded that 
the teller be dismissed or his account 
closed! 

Thus paying tellers stand always be- 
tween the likelihood of offending a good 
customer and the possibility of letting 
by a forgery. It was a red letter day 
when a teller caught a counterfeit or 
held up a bad check. This duty of 
standing guard over the bank’s funds 
required an intimate knowledge of all 
the customers’ signatures, since the 
work was not divided up by lettered 
windows as in some institutions. Of 
course specimen signatures were on file 


in the rear of the cages, but they were 
for infrequent names and specially 
doubtful cases. After the windows were 
closed at 3 o’clock, I was surprised to 
observe that the tellers adjourned to the 
bookkeeping department, there to go 
over every individual check that had 
come in through the clearing house, 
verifying the signatures as closely as at 
the windows. Adding to the signature 
inspection the necessity for watching 
that amounts should not overdraw ac- 
counts (by telautograph to the book- 
keepers) I soon discovered that paying 
tellers were under a constant strain 
that told on the nerves, and was quite 
likely to make them human furnaces 
when off duty. 

In comparison, the receiving tellers 
division seemed like a quiet graveyard; 
apparently it is always easier to take in 
money than to pay it out. Here one of 
the chief requirements was ability to 
keep the waiting customers moving and 
in good humor—and a cheery “Good 
morning” rarely failed to win a bright 
smile from Mr. A.’s attractive secre- 
tary, who came regularly to deposit her 
employer’s funds. 

Before the recent development of 
financial advertising, a bank had but 
two main points of contact with the 
public: its officers and its tellers. Hence 
the insistence that the latter should com- 
bine with intelligence, pleasing personal 
characteristics. 

V. OUTLYING DOMAINS 

By this time I was beginning to place 
the trees in their correct relation to the 
forest, with the help of constant outside 
reading in such works as White's 
“Money and Banking” for theory and 
Kniffin’s “Practical Work of a Bank” 
for details. Upon entering a new depart- 
ment, I was able to pick out the essen- 
tial features and co-ordinate them with 
the other divisions of the bank, instead 
of wasting time, as in the bookkeeping 
department, on adding machines. But 
straightway this newly won self-con- 
fidence was overthrown by the stresses 
and strains of the foreign department. 
To be sure, domestic banking had its 
intricacies; they were as nothing to for- 
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eign exchange. Adrift in one of the 
largest foreign departments in New 
York City, I faced an interminable 
array of divisions: exchange bought, 
exchange sold, commercial credits, trav- 
elers’ checks, bullion, overseas, cashiers, 
etc., ete. And to make matters worse, I 
was started in the adjustment division, 
upon which devolved the unenviable 
task of handling all foreign exchange 
disputes arising with customers and 
other banks. Most of the claims were 
rapidly becoming antiques, many of 
them antedating the war: a German 
bank claims to have paid us 100,000 
marks in July, 1914, although we have 
no record of the sum; eight years later, 
reams of correspondence take up the 
time of a lawyer and a student-clerk, 
despite the dwindling of the disputed 
value to nothingness. 

Fortunately I was rescued from this 
morass by a call to attend a four-week 
course on foreign exchange by an ex- 
pert, who proved to be as adept at im- 
parting information as he was in ac- 
quiring it. With his help, further re- 
course to Escher’s “Foreign Exchange 
Explained,’ and Whitaker’s “Foreign 
Exchange,” I achieved a solid footing 
in the financing of foreign trade, al- 
though nothing and nobody could ever 
make it uncomplicated. I learned that 
every payment from one country to an- 
other constitutes foreign exchange, 
whether a bank check, currency, or a 
six-month draft, and I gained an inkling 
of trading methods over the telephones 
which make the only foreign exchange 
market. I even achieved a definite idea 
as to the possibilities of arbitrage. 
Therefore, a few months later, I could 
continue on my way to the presidency 
with the satisfying conviction that I 
was a well-rounded banker, though Lon- 
don financiers might still class me with 
“those provincial Americans, so amaz- 
ingly unversed in international bank- 
ing. 

The weighty problems of domestic 
banking and the bewildering variety of 
forcign finance sank into the background 
for « while when I was sent into the 
department which gave the bank its 


name—the trust department—long since 
shorn of its primacy in the affairs of the 
institution, yet still a huge and essential 
domain. Of the two main divisions— 
corporate and personal—I found the 
latter much the more interesting, as any 
casual reader of financial advertising 
would be led to expect from the offers to 
care for estates and perform all neces- 
sary trustees duties. The first man I 
was thrown in with had recently re- 
turned from a large dairy farm which 
he had been running for a year, until 
it could be sold to the advantage of 
legatees. under a will we were carrying 
out. Another clerk returned that morn- 
ing from a duty less agreeable but still 
interesting, with a hand-bag full of a 
decedent’s personal effects which must 
be kept in custody pending final dis- 
position. A third informed me that he 
disbursed monthly allowances from vol- 
untary trusts to twelve people, among 
them a famous movie actress who had 
to account to him for the amounts 
spent on clothes, travel, entertain- 
ment, etc. 

After such spicy details, the hum- 
drum of the corporate division seemed 
doubly dull: the indentures, or agree- 
ments, under which bonds were issued 
lodged here, and all the burden of seeing 
that their provisions were met was 
absorbed by this department. Physical 
handling of reorganization securities 
was centered here, after superior officers 
had decided upon the plan, the actual 
certificates being issued at the windows 
and by mail. Well do I remember one 
such issue for the sum of $125,000,000; 
during the weeks preceding the event, 
the whole department worked until 11 
p. m., and as the time arrived, for three 
nights part of the force “plugged” all 
night and through the next day, perhaps 
snatching a few hours rest on temporary 
cots in the medical department the fol- 
lowing night. With four other students, 
I fell into this routine for the experi- 
ence, but we decided to forego martyr- 
dom and quit at 3 a. m. one such 
night. It was a terrific undertaking to 
get those bonds out on time, and a huge 
fee was the reward for the bank, but 
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prestige alone lured the men on—and 
that intangible attainment remained 
their sole recompense. 

A brief stop in the custody division, 
where men fortunate enough to possess 
a plethora of securities could have their 
coupons clipped and their regular pay- 
ments met without over-exertion on their 
own part, and I left behind the trust 
department with a feeling that its much 
hurrying and bustling were concerned 
with matters more burdensome than 
weighty. 

It was a matter of some diplomacy 
and no little manoeuvering to secure a 
change to desirable departments, but 
this time I obtained a choice assign- 
ment—at least, the head of the new 
business department so assured me: 
“You are now at the center of the whole 
institution, where its progress and 
vitality can be measured. Without the 
business we bring in, the bank would 
drop behind in the race for supremacy 
until its name would lose all signifi- 
cance.” I discerned the plausibility of 
a salesman, and decided to form my 
own judgment of a truly magnificent or- 
ganization: 175 employees here at head- 
quarters to unify the efforts of field 
representatives all over the country. 
Any sort of lead for possible new busi- 
ness was pounced upon and sent to the 
representative in the locality, who in 
turn reported numberless prospects 
coming under his observation, most of 
which failed to meet the credit depart- 
ments’ standard of “desirable,” leading 
to imprecations from representatives 
concerning credit departments. A 
suavely cordial type of man pervaded 
the department and gave it an air of 
freedom and lightness quite in contrast 
to the preceding departments, and I was 
not loathe to linger and take in tales of 
such and such a million dollar account 
grabbed away from the City Trust by 
judicious pressure from higher quarters, 
and so and so’s business brought in after 
a fine round of golf. In addition, I 
discovered a few solid workers who 
gained their ends by hard toil and per- 
sistent study, always with perceptible 
contempt for the “society flyers,” who 
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returned the feeling with interest, 

New business naturally included a 
glance at the publicity department, 
anathema to old-line bankers. At the 
head presided a most amiable vice- 
president, one of whose principal duties 
was to represent the bank as speaker 
at conventions and banquets all over 
the country—and a fluent, clever orator 
he was, as well as a keen student 
of general conditions. In his depart- 
ment were prepared numerous pam- 
phlets on such questions as income tax, 
cotton industry, tax-exempt securities, 
in addition to the monthly survey, all 
distributed gratis. And for the favored 
customer, here was stored service par 
excellence: theater and train tickets 
were mere ordinary courtesies, not 
worth mentioning beside passports and 
world series grandstand seats. 

From such pleasant fields, my path 
continued to even more desirable sur- 
roundings. For three months twenty 
of the students were reunited in a bond 
class to learn the principles of long- 
time financing as applied in the bond 
department. We shared this instruction 
with several others who were to be- 
come salesmen and haunt their friends 
even as insurance agents. Those days 
were delightfully reminiscent of col- 
lege: two lectures a day, assigned read- 
ing, and three theses, with the carefree 
abandon and modicum of responsibility 
that marked those halcyon times. We 
could not help absorbing some informa- 
tion regarding railroads, industrials, 
and public utilities, and the realization 
that this study had a definite purpose 
did wonders in encouraging diligence. 
The bank possessed an admirable li- 
brary of over 20,000 volumes, which 
left nothing to be desired in the way 
of material to work with. Thoroughly 
soaked in revenue ton miles, operating 
ratios, and rate cases, we emerged from 
the class properly impressed with the 
amount we had yet to learn. 

Forthwith, I commenced the journey 
toward knowledge by finding a real job 
in “the beating heart of the bank’— 
the credit department. 

(To be continued) 





The Industrial Service Department 
By Alston H. Garside 


Manager Industrial Service Department the Merchants National Bank of Boston 


HE term “Industrial Service” is 
To by the Merchants National 

Bank of Boston to indicate the 
furnishing of information on business 
subjects or the rendering of personal 
courtesies in business matters, either in 
response to requests by customers or 
friends of the bank, or on the initiative 
of the bank itself. The bank renders 
such service in order to develop ac- 
quaintanceship and good will in the 
business community, and thereby hold 
old accounts and secure new ones. These 
activities are based on the principle that 
one of the most effective ways of cul- 
tivating the favorable opinion and 
friendship of business men, and of se- 
curing and retaining their banking busi- 
ness, is by co-operating with them, 
wherever possible, in their business 
problems. 

Since the industrial service depart- 
ment was established seven years ago 
by W. Irving Bullard, now  vice- 
president of the bank, the department 
has rendered several thousand services 
of a widely varied character, to busi- 
ness men in many lines of trade and in 
all parts of the world. Evidence that 
the work has been worth while is to be 
found in the numerous accounts secured 
directly through services rendered, in 
the many “thank you” letters received 
from customers and non-customers, in 
the personal visits of business men who 
have called at the bank to ask for in- 
formation or to express appreciation for 
it, and in the many complimentary 
references to the bank heard in busi- 
ness circles. 

The work of the bank’s industrial 
service department is highly varied, for 
it covers all the manifold problems of 
business. A shoe manufacturer, finding 
labor conditions unsatisfactory in the 
town where he is located, desires to 
move elsewhere, and he asks the bank 
to find a vacant factory for him. A 


dealer in factory supplies, having be- 
come the distributor of a new machine 
for use in paper mills, asks for a list 
of leading manufacturers who would be 
interested in his product, and for letters 
of introduction to some of them. The 
president of a large business house, 
having to deliver an address at a trade 
convention, requests certain statistics to 
embody in his speech. An automobile 
agency calls for a report on industrial 
conditions in various parts of New Eng- 
land for use in laying out its selling 
policy. A print cloth manufacturer, in 


considering whether he should buy cot- 
ton beyond his immediate needs, asks for 
information about production, consump- 
tion and stocks of the staple. 


SERVING A MANUFACTURER 


Some time ago the department ren- 
dered four services to a large manufac- 
turing concern, which illustrate strik- 
ingly the varied ways in which any bank 
may co-operate with its customers. The 
first of these had to do with the assessed 
valuation of the property of the in- 
quiring concern. The treasurer had had 
an argument on this point with the local 
tax authorities, and in defending his 
position he found it necessary to obtain 
figures on the assessed valuations of 
similar properties in other mill centers. 
He asked the bank if it could obtain this 
information for him. The bank com- 
municated with the assessors in other 
cities and towns, secured the data de- 
sired, and gave the manufacturer a full 
report on the subject. 

Shortly afterwards, this same mill 
treasurer received requests from certain 
of his workers for increases in wages. 
He felt sure that he was already paying 
these employees more than his competi- 
tors were, for workers of equal skill 
and responsibility. Again he called on 
the bank, asking for data which would 
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support his contention. The bank re- 
sponded by giving him a statement of 
the wage scales of competing plants, 
which it had secured direct from the 
managers of these concerns. 

Later, the manufacturer decided to 
buy certain raw materials direct from 
producers in Europe instead of from the 
middlemen with whom he had previous- 
ly been dealing. He went to the bank 
a third time, asking that it put him in 
touch with reliable producers in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Belgium and 
Switzerland. The bank took up the 
matter with its own foreign corres- 
pondents, with government agencies, 
foreign trade papers, trade associations 
and chambers of commerce, and secured 
the names of a hundred or more foreign 
concerns of high business standing who 
wished to deal direct with manufac- 
turers in this country. 

Still later, the manufacturer found it 
necessary to obtain printed records of 
the prices of certain commodities over 
a period of several months, to present as 
evidence in a law suit. He asked the 
bank to give him any data that it had in 
its files or that it could get from other 
sources. The bank gave him quotations 
which it had compiled itself, and sup- 
plemented these with the prices pub- 
lished by leading trade papers. This 
tabulation constituted an important 
piece of evidence in the trial of the 
suit and helped the manufacturer win 
a verdict of approximately $75,000. 

The department never knows what 
industry or commodity it may be called 
upon to investigate next. As the cus- 
tomers of the bank are engaged in all 
lines of manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing, the inquiries which it receives cover 
the entire field of industry and trade. 
While the department is busy on rock 
sait or automobiles, it may be asked for 
information on shoes or ammonia. While 
it is investigating the cost of storage of 
lumber, it may be called upon for a 
report on the price of Polish geese 
feathers. Needless to say the depart- 
ment does not assume to have expert 
knowledge on all lines of business, but 
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by consulting authorities it can quickly 
learn enough about any given industry 
to handle inquiries regarding that in- 
dustry. 


STUDYING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


While the department has been work- 
ing along these broad and varied lines 
of furnishing information on all manner 
of business in response to inquiries, it 
has been doing a highly specialized work 
in a limited field on its own initiative. 
This has taken the form of an intensive 
study of the fundamental statistics of 
the textile industry. The department 
has analyzed critically the usual statis- 
tics of the cotton and wool trades, 
developed new sources of statistical in- 
formation, and built up information 
files which are invaluable to anyone 
studying the textile industry either from 
a domestic or world standpoint. The 
department chose the textile industry as 
the subject of these exhaustive studies 
because of its being the leading business 
in New England. 

This textile work has formed a basis 
for many letter-reports dealing with 
special phases of the business, and for 
two series of monthly bulletins known 
as Statistical Summaries. The Sum- 
maries contain the important funda- 
mental statistics of the cotton and wool 
trades, including those on production, 
consumption, stocks, imports, exports, 
and prices. The principal phases of 
the industry are presented not only in 
the form of statistical tables but also 
in graphic charts, and the underlying 
conditions and broad trends of the busi- 
ness are analyzed briefly. These Sum- 
maries are quoted constantly in news- 
papers, trade magazines, market letters 
of brokerage and commission houses, 
and even to some extent in Government 
reports. 

In scores of instances, textile manu- 
facturers and merchants have called at 
the bank and introduced themselves with 
some such statement as “I have come to 
see you because I understand you make 
a specialty of textile banking.” Textile 
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concerns have consequently come to feel 
that the Merchants is better prepared 
thany many other banks to understand 
their business methods and financial re- 
quirements, and this has encouraged 
them to carry their accounts with it. 
The department works in close con- 
junction with the executive officers of 
the bank, and with the credit and new 
business departments. The officers refer 
to the department any inquiries which 
thev receive from customers, and make 
suggestions as to how the department 
can make new friends for the bank by 
services that it might render on its own 
initiative. In answering inquiries and 
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conducting investigations, the depart- 
ment secures much information on in- 
dividual concerns which it transmits to 
the credit department; and it uncovers 
possibilities of new accounts which are 
helpful to the new business department. 

Such, in brief, are the activities of the 
industrial service department. The re- 
turns from this work, in new accounts 
secured and old accounts retained or 
increased, are largely indirect and non- 
traceable, but the direct and traceable 
results have been sufficient to convince 
the bank that it pays to render such 
service and to maintain a special depart- 
ment for this purpose. 


ae 


Co-operation Among Trust Companies 
By L. H. Roseberry 


Vice-president Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


\ LLTHOUGH trust companies have 


for over a century been func- 

tioning as a recognized business 
agency. it is only within comparatively 
recent times that their growth has been 
rapid and steps have been taken by 
leaders in this business to develop it, 
raise its standards, and popularize its 
service with the people. The first and 
most logical means to this end was the 
meeting of such companies in conven- 
tions and conferences, national, state 
and local. The interest in these meet- 
ings has recently become much inten- 
sified and their advantages immediately 
felt by both the participating officers 
and the institutions which they repre- 
sented. 

The primary purpose of co-operation 
between trust companies is to better 
the public at large. This is ac- 
complished through the interchange of 
ideas, experiences, counsel, and the sum- 
marization of the best and the worst of 
all whieh these companies can give or 


serve 


have suffered. Such co-operation strives 
toward the following ends: 

1. To raise the standards of trust 
companies in the acceptance of new 
business, thus eliminating doubtful and 
risky enterprises which might involve 
such companies in financial trouble and 
affiect their standing before the law and 
the bar of public opinion. 

2. To eliminate any questionable 
practices in the conduct of their own 
business and elevate their own ethical 
standards which lead away from trouble 
and inspire confidence from their cus- 
tomers. Inasmuch as the basis of all 
business of trust companies is the con- 
fidence reposed in them by their cus- 
tomers, it is of supreme importance, 
both legally and otherwise, that this 
confidence be sacredly preserved and 
enlarged. 

8. To so standardize and simplify 
their charges that the same will be 
readily understood by the public, will 
yield a reasonable return to the com- 
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pany for the service rendered and the 
responsibility assumed, and a fair re- 
turn on the capital employed in the 
business, as well as to be just to their 
patrons. 

4. To so improve and adapt their ad- 
ministrative methods, and _ therefore 
service to the public, by the exchange of 
business forms, experiences, practices 
and advice, taking all that is best and 
eliminating all that is bad or question- 
able, that they may profitably and ef- 
ficiently handle the property committed 
to their stewardship in the face of com- 
plex modern business conditions, con- 
stantly changing and intricate tax, pro- 
bate, trust and other laws. 

The other, and, though secondary, 
yet by no means minor, purposes of 
such co-operation between trust com- 
panies are: 

1. The creation and maintenance of 
a common defense against outside unfair 
attack from certain lawyers or other 
business interests who may and do er- 
roneously view with open or covered 
alarm, for their own selfish interests, the 
growth of trust companies, and seek to 
stay this through adverse legislation, or 
to damage the public standing of these 
companies through the circulation of 
untruthful statements or other harmful 
propaganda. 

2. The accumulation of the best ad- 
vice and results of different experiences 
to avoid risks in their operations and to 
employ advantageous trust plans, etc. 

3. To gather constructive and scien- 
tific data on auditing practices, organi- 
zation, systems and internal economies 
in the operation of the trust company 
plant. 

4. To devise dignified yet effective 
publicity methods and campaigns and 
ways of developing new business, both 
within and without the bank. The re- 
cent successful employment of com- 
munity advertising campaigns by trust 
companies within the same city or local 
area is an outgrowth of this effort to- 


ward closer co-operation between trust 
companies. 

5. To devise and co-ordinate in plans 
for educating the public in the uses and 
functions of trust companies, and creat- 
ing a proper respect for the dignity and 
importance of trust company business 
and for those officers conducting it 
through lectures before colleges, com- 
mercial, civic and other organizations, 
newspaper and magazine articles and 
interviews. 

6. To enthuse trust officers and to 
stimulate them in their efforts to give 
their very best to the companies they 
represent, adding new vigor and im- 
petus to their own organizations. This 
latter result can only be attained 
through the associations and friend- 
ships formed and the interchange of 
ideas which come through co-operative 
movements of trust companies in their 
conferences, conventions and local meet- 
ings. 

In general, the business of trust com- 
panies is now going through the sensi- 
tive yet vitalizing process of standard- 
ization and reorganization of adminis- 
trative methods, elevation of ethical 
practices and better understanding on 
the part of the public. These things 
are vitally essential to the success of any 
business institution, and particularly 
trust companies which are so dependent 
upon the confidence and faith of the 
public in them for their growth, suc- 
cess and duration. All of these things 
are attained in their full measure large- 
ly, if not solely, through the co-opera- 
tion of trust companies one with the 
other to reach these common ends. I 
hope that this movement, now well 
launched, will continue under proper 
guidance until trust companies in this 
country (which are in law and in fact 
public serving institutions) join hands 
and work together in the common cause 
to render to the people a safer, more 
efficient, more widely used and highly 
essential service. 


a 
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The Record of a Notable Banking Career* 


A Worth While Book on the Life and Achievements 
of A. Barton Hepburn 


HE literature of banking is en- 

riched by the appearance of a 

new book from the pen of Joseph 
Bucklin Bishop, entitled “A. Bar- 
ton Hepburn, His Life and Service 
to His Time.” It is fortunate that 
the pen of the man who edited 
“Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children” should now be employed 
in recording the life and achievements 
of one of the notable bankers of this 
country. The late A. Barton Hepburn 
who at the time of his death was chair- 
man of the board of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, was in turn super- 
intendent of banks, national bank 
examiner, Comptroller of the Currency, 
bank president and president of the 
Chamber of Commerce in New York. 
He was a life-long student of banking 
and economics and the author of books 
and articles of unquestionable authority. 
The history of his life is the history 
of banking during the past quarter of 
a century. 


HEPBURN ON THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
DIRECTORS 


Hepburn was always a student of 
human nature and no one appreciated 
better than he the importance of the 
human equation in bank operations. For 
example, in his report as Comptroller 
of the Currency in 18938, he wrote: 


Directors give direction and control to 
the business of a bank, accept and reject 
credits, and should understand its general 
condition. The detailed workings of a bank 


Must be trusted to the officers and em- 
ployees. We cannot have anything better 
than men. Men manage our banks. No 
matter how elaborate the system, how 
numerous the checks upon error or upon 
Wrong loing, or however perfect the ma- 
chinery, the mechanism must be set in 
motion and the system operated by men. 


There is in every system a point where 
good or ill results depend upon the charac- 





A. BARTON HEPBURN 


ter of the man in charge. If an engineer 
wants to ditch his train, he can do so. If 
the president or cashier of a bank wants to 
rob it, he can. Well-devised systems may 
make it difficult. Efficient supervision may 
make it dangerous. The law may punish, 
and the certainty of detection and punish- 
ment may reduce the risk to a minimum. 
Hence the chief and most important duty of 
directors is to select officers of character as 
well as of experience and ability. They 
can best protect themselves and best serve 
the public by so doing. 


HEPBURN ON THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


While the Federal Reserve bill was 
in process of formulation, Hepburn was 
chairman of the Currency Commission 
of the American Bankers Association 





*“A. Barton Hepburn, His Life and Service to 
His Time.” By Joseph Bucklin Bishop, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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and made a constant study of the prog- 
ress of this legislation. Shortly after 
its passage he wrote the following crit- 
icism of its provisions, which is of 
peculiar interest today in view of sub- 
sequent developments: 


The currency act recently passed is 
peculiar. The arbitrary and unworkable 
provisions of the act, which were severely 
criticised by the bankers at a conference at 
Chicago and at their conference in Boston, 
were disposed of by the sponsors of the bill 
by eliminating the provisions and placing the 
whole matter in the discretion of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. No body of men were 
ever given such great power over the 
subject-matter involved in the act as is this 
Federal Reserve Board. The powers of a 
central bank are nothing as compared with 
it. They are even given powers of legisla- 
tion—all of which means that the act, under 
good, competent, conservative management, 
would work very well, whereas a different 
kind of management might entail disagree- 
able consequences. The act provides for 
unlimited inflation; this, however, may be 
prevented by proper management. They 
have put the credit of the Government at 
issue with every note that goes out, and in 
time of war or any other condition of 
affairs which creates a financial stress, it 
will be impossible to have the credit of the 
Government called in question and its ability 
to redeem at all times in gold, and that of 
course will affect the credit of every in- 
dustry under the Government. 

Political banks in the past have never 
been a success, and the managers of this 
institution will, I think, be looking to the 
politicians above for countenance and sup- 
port, rather than an efficient administration 
of their trust. I am hopeful, but not op- 
timistic, as to what may come out of it. 
The President is opinionated in the extreme, 
and uncompromisingly determined to have 
his own ideas carried out. He is not a 
business man and not a financier, and these 
characteristics bode embarrassment to this 
bank bill. 


THE LIMITS OF TAXATION 


Hepburn’s views on taxation are also 
of special significance today. [or 
example, speaking in June 1918 he said: 


I think as stiff taxation should be imposed 
as may be without lessening the activities 
or impairing the ability of people to pay 
and subscribe. Such taxation will be cheer- 
fully borne. But the Congressional idea 
and the popular idea that this is a country 
of unlimited wealth, that we can finance 
other nations without stint, and spend bil- 


lions by the score annually and obtain these 
vast sums, at will, by taxation and by bor- 
rowing, is a mischievous idea. People can 
only buy bonds and pay taxes out of their 
savings, the money they have left over after 
paying their current expenses, including the 
cost of living. 

There is a limit to what Congress can do 
with safety and propriety, and it seems to 
me that the best service we can render is 
to help find that limit, that the Government 
may not overstep the same and thereby 
invite disaster—the disaster of currency in- 
flation and a paper basis. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN BANKER AND 
DEPOSITOR 


In a lecture before the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute in 1920, Hepburn 
gives us a glimpse of his own principles 
and methods as a banker. He said: 


The essence of wise banking—the under- 
lying motive actuating every successful bank 
management—is to try and make money 
along with instead of out of the customer. 
The relation should be one of co-operation. 
In a moral sense, the bank management and 
the business which comes to the institution 
are closely identified, and the banker neces- 
sarily becomes the custodian of many secrets 
with regard to his clientele. Credit state- 
ments are required, resources and liability 
are carefully looked into, and the efficiency 
and competency of the management are 
carefully scrutinized. 

This is especially true in times of trouble. 
But the good banker keeps his knowledge 
of the private affairs of his customers se- 
curely and secretly locked in his own breast 
and never mentions them in public. 

The banker, by virute of his position, 
has great power, but with this power he has 
great responsibilities, not only of a financial 
nature but also of a moral one. A good 
banker must be a good man, and a good 
banker can be helpful in many unobtrusive 
ways to the people who do business with him. 
Character is the foundation of confidence 
and is the principal and first element to be 
considered by a banker, both in deciding 
whether he will take the new account that 
is offered him, and in determining his 
treatment of the account after he has re- 
ceived it. 

Bankers and the business public in 
general will find in this book not only 
an entertaining narration of a useful 
career, but much sound wisdom on the 
principles and ideals which should con- 
trol the actions of all public spirited 
citizens. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Proof of Presentment for 
Payment 


Commercial Trust Company v. New England 
Macaroni Manufacturing Company, 
Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, 141 N. E. 

Rep. 285 


N order to enforce a promissory note 
against an indorser, it is necessary 
to show that the note was presented 

for payment at maturity and that notice 
of dishonor was duly given to the in- 
dorser. 

The present action was brought by a 
bank, as the holder of a note, against 
the indorsers of the note. The teller of 
the bank testified as to the mailing of a 
notice of dishonor to each indorser. The 
notices contained a statement to the 
effect that the note had been duly pre- 
sented to the maker for payment. It 
was held that, while the teller’s testi- 
mony as to the sending of the notice was 
sufficient to establish the giving of the 
notice, the fact of presentment for pay- 
ment was not sufficiently proved. The 
statement in the notice of dishonor as to 
presentment was not sufficient. The 
presentment of the note should have 
been proved by the person who pre- 
sented it. 

The statement in a notary’s certificate 
of protest that presentment has been 
made is prima facie evidence of that 
fact, but a mere statement in a notice 
of dishonor, given by one who is not a 
notary, does not have this effect. 


OPINION 


Action by the Commercial Trust 
Company against the New England 
Macaroni Manufacturing Company and 
others. The court found for plaintiff, 
and defendants bring exceptions. Ex- 
ceptions sustained. 


CARROLL, J.—This is an action on 
4 pronissory note in the sum of $2000, 





dated April 24, 1920, and payable in 
ninety days to the plaintiff at its place 
of business. The maker is the New 
England Macaroni Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and the other defendants are in- 
dorsers. Holland and Lee, two of the 
indorsers, requested the court to rule: 


(1) That, upon all the evidence, the plain- 
tiff is not entitled to recover; and (2) that, 
upon the law, the plaintiff is not entitled to 
recover. 


These requests were refused and the 
indorsers Holland and Lee excepted. 

There was evidence from witnesses 
familiar with the handwriting of Hol- 
land and Lee that their signatures were 
genuine. See Commonwealth v. Nefus, 
135 Mass. 533, 584. 

A written notice of dishonor, signed 
by the teller of the trust company and 
addressed to each of the indorsers at 
his place of business or residence, was 
made out on July 23, 1920, and placed 
on the mail clerk’s desk in the plaintiff's 
banking house. The teller testified, 
without objection, that according to the 
general practice the mail clerk, at the 
close of business, stamped the mail and 
put it in a bag which “he took over to 
the post office and left at the office ;” 
that this was “done every day.” There 
was further evidence that on July 23, 
1920, the mail was stamped and put in 
the mail bag, and that on all the en- 
velopes used by the plaintiff appeared 
the inscription, “If not delivered within 
three days return to Box 1245, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts;” that post office 
box 1245 was the plaintiff’s box; and 
that no mail addressed to the defendants 
was returned to the plaintiff. On this 
testimony it could not be ruled as matter 
of law that no notice of dishonor was 
sent. It was a question of fact and the 
judge could find on the facts shown that 
notice of dishonor was duly given. 

The plaintiff was required to show 
that the note was presented for pay- 
ment, in order to hold the indorsers. 
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G. L. ec. 107, § 93; Browning v. Carson, 
163 Mass. 255, 89 N. E. 1037; Demel- 
man v. Brazier, 198 Mass. 458, 463, 
464, 84 N. E. 856; Hall v. Crane, 213 
Mass. 326, 100 N. E. 554; Bennett v. 
Tremont Securities Co., 221 Mass. 218, 
221, 108 N. E. 891. On this record 
there is nothing to show such present- 
ment. A presumption of due present- 
ment may arise from the certificate of 
the notary public, under his hand and 
seal. G. L. c. 107, § 13; Manufac- 
turers’ National Bank v. Simon (Mass. ) 
139 N. E. 529. But there is nothing to 
show that the teller was a notary public; 
and there was no evidence of a certifi- 
cate duly made by a notary public show- 
ing that presentment was made. The 
statement by the teller in the notice of 
dishonor that payment was demanded 
and refused is not evidence that present- 
ment was made as required by the 
statute. For the reason that there was 
no evidence of due presentment, the ex- 
ceptions must be sustained. 
So ordered. 
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Bank*Liable in Paying Check 
on Forged Indorsement 


Mark Spiegel Realty Corporation v. Gotham 
National Bank of New York, 
New York Supreme Court, 

201 N. Y. Supp. 599 


The plaintiff corporation drew three 
checks upon its account at the defendant 
bank, payable to the attorneys of the 
plaintiff's landlord. The checks were 
intended to be delivered to the attorneys 
in payment of the rent of the premises 
occupied by the corporation. 

The plaintiff's vice-president forged 
the payees’ indorsements on the checks 
and deposited them in his own bank, by 
which they were collected from the de- 
fendant bank. 

In an action by the corporation 
against the defendant drawee bank, it 
was held that the latter was liable for 
the amount of the checks. The plaintiff 
corporation was deemed not to be negli- 


gent in having failed to discover the 
fraudulent act of its vice-president and 
to notify the bank promptly. 

It appeared that the vice-president 
paid to the attorneys of the landlord a 
part of the amount due for rent. It was 
held that this fact constituted no de- 
fense to the defendant bank. 


OPINION 


Action by the Mark Spiegel Realty 
Corporation against Gotham National 
Bank of New York. On plaintiff's 
motion for summary judgment under 
Rules of Civil Practice, rule 113. 
Motion granted. 

BIJUR, J. This is a motion under 
rule 113 of the Rules of Civil Practice 
for summary judgment. Plaintiff, a 
depositor in defendant’s bank, sued to 
recover the amount of three checks 
drawn by it upon the bank payable to 
the attorneys of plaintiff’s landlord for 
rent of the premises occupied by it. The 
indorsement of the payee’s name on the 
checks was forged by plaintiff's vice- 
president, who deposited the same to his 
personal account in the Bank of 
America. The latter credited the amount 
to the vice-president’s account and 
transmitted the checks with the “in- 
dorsement guaranteed” to the defend- 
ant, which in turn charged the same to 
plaintiff. The main defense relied on is 
that plaintiff was negligent in not dis- 
covering the forgeries earlier than it 
did, and in not notifying the defendant 
thereof with the implied possibility of 
defendant thereby recouping a part of 
the loss. There is a further defense to 
the effect that the guilty vice-president 
paid part of the amount of one of the 
checks to the attorneys of the landlord. 
The claim of plaintiff’s negligence is 
based upon the contention that it did 
not conduct its business properly and 
exercise sufficient supervision over the 
same; otherwise, it would have learned 
that the landlord’s attorneys had not 
acknowledged receipt of the checks, 
although it had been their custom to do 
so in the past, and that, indeed, it failed 
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to note that these attornews had written 
a number of letters giving notice of the 
nonpayment of these very items. 

It is not urged that plaintiff had any 
actual knowledge of the potential or 
actual dishonesty of its vice-president, 
nor is it questioned that the vice- 
president was in active charge of all the 
business of plaintiff, and in that capac- 
ity received the notices in question and 
actually suppressed the same as part of 
his scheme of wrongdoing. On the other 
hand, it is shown that plaintiff had 
periodic audits of its account made, but 
that these did not disclose the facts 
which gave rise to the present action. 
The duty of a depositor to examine 
checks drawn by him upon his own 
bank upon their return with a statement 
of account from the latter has been the 
subject of repeated adjudications by the 
courts, and the responsibility of the de- 
positor in that regard, so far as forgery 
of his signature or raising of the amount 
or other alteration in the check is con- 
cerned, has apparently been increased 
by the course of adjudication from 
Weisser’s Adm’rs v. Denison, 10 N. Y. 
68. 61 Am. Dec. 731; Frank v. Chem- 
ical Nat. Bank of New York, 84 N. Y. 
209. 38 Am. Rep. 501, in which Judge 
Andrews speaks of it as the “alleged 
duty.” through Critten v. Chemical] Nat. 
Bank. 171 N. Y. 219, 68 N. E. 969, 57 
L. R. A. 529, and the comparatively 
very recent case of Morgan v. United 
States Mortgage & Trust Co., 208 N. Y. 
218. 101 N. E. 871, L. R. A. 1915D, 
741, Ann. Cas. 1914D, 462. In the 
latter cases, however, as also in Leather 
Manufacturers’ Nat. Bank v. Morgan, 
117 U. S. 96, 6 Sup. Ct. 657, 29 L. Ed. 
811, while the depositor is held to 
stricter accountability it is recognized 
that his responsibility for failure to dis- 
cover the wrongdoing is not absolute. 
But the precise limitations of the rule 
need not be discussed, because the doc- 
trine is wholly unrelated to a case of 
the kind here presented, where not the 
maker's name, but the payee’s, was 
forged. In one of the leading New York 
cases (Shipman vy. Bank of the State of 


New York, 126 N. Y. 318, at page 
329, 27 N. E. 371, 12 L. R. A. 791, 
22 Am. St. Rep. 821) the court ex- 
pressly recognized that the maker of a 
check cannot ordinarily be charged with 
any responsibility for knowledge of the 
signature of the payee. That rule is 
also clearly recognized and the subject 
fully discussed in the very recent case 
of Prudential Ins. Co. of America v. 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, 227 N. Y. 510, 521, 522, 125 
N. E. 824, 15 A. L. R. 146. Indeed, I 
do not understand defendant to even 
claim that there was any negligence in 
this respect on the part of the plaintiff. 

Defendant’s position, as I understand 
it, is that if plaintiff had exercised a 
more careful supervision over its af- 
fairs by persons other than its vice- 
president it would have discovered the 
latter’s wrongdoing. But I know of no 
reason, nor is any suggested, why 
plaintiff should not have trusted the 
vice-president implicitly; nor is_ it 
claimed that it is negligence to make a 
mistake as to the character or integrity 
of an officer or employee. To my mind 
this is a complete answer to the vague 
charges of negligence. But, assuming 
that some concrete element of negli- 
gence was set forth, it would be wholly 
unrelated to the act of the defendant in 
accepting and paying a check upon 
which the name of the payee had been 
forged. This aspect of the case is fully 
discussed in People’s Trust Co. v. 
Smith, 215 N. Y. 488, 109 N. E. 561, 
L. R. A. 1916B, 840, Ann. Cas. 1917A, 
560, and Knox v. Eden Musee American 
Co., 148 N. Y. 441, 42 N. E. 988, 31 
L. R. A. 779, 51 Am. St. Rep. 700, 
and touched upon in Welsh v. German 
American Bank, 73 N. Y. 424, 429, 480, 
29 Am. Rep. 175. Indeed, were neg- 
ligence so wholly unrelated to the actual 
transaction in suit or to any duty to the 
public (to quote the language of 
Cardozo, J., in People’s Trust Co. v. 
Smith, supra) to form the basis of 
either a defense or a cause of action it 
would seem quite plausible in the instant 
case that plaintiff would have, as it sug- 
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gests, an action for its entire losses 
against the defendant or the Bank of 
America for its apparent negligence in 
honoring indorsements which on their 
face appear to be different, although 
pretended to be signed by the same per- 
son, and in accepting a deposit from a 
depositor by way of a check indorsed 
solely by the payee, a party other than 
the depositor himself. 

This suggestion is not made as a 
serious claim, but solely to illustrate the 
remoteness of the alleged negligence 
from the transaction at issue and the 
danger involved in predicating a cause 
of action upon so tenuous a relation 
between cause and effect. The insuf- 
ficiency as a defense of the mere allega- 
tion that the defaulter made a part 
payment of some of the rent due is 
pointed out in the Shipman Case, supra, 
in language which applies almost 
verbatim to the present case. 

Motion granted, with $10 costs. Set- 
tle order on notice. 


Ordered accordingly. 


& 


Purchaser of Note, Procured by 
Fraud, Not Entitled to En- 
force it Against Maker 


Platte Valley State Bank v. Burge, Supreme 
Court of Colorado, 215 Pac. Rep. 149 


Where a bank purchases a note from 
the holder and it subsequently develops 
that the holder obtained it from the 
maker by fraud, the bank, in order to 
enforce the note against the maker, must 
show that it is a holder in due course. 

Several things are necessary to con- 
stitute one a holder in due course. 
Among other things, the person claiming 
to be such a holder must show that he 
received the note without notice of any 
fraud connected with the transaction in 
which the note was given. 

In the present case, the defendant 
signed a note payable to his own order. 
He indorsed it and delivered it to W. D. 
Coughenour in payment for stock in a 


concern known as the Bankers’ \Mort- 
gage Company. 

Coughenour transferred the note to 
the plaintiff bank. In this action by the 
bank against the maker it was shown 
that the note had been obtained from 
the defendant by fraud, and the defend- 
ant claimed that the bank could not 
enforce the note because it was not a 
holder in due course. 

It appeared that the plaintiff took 
the note with knowledge that Cough- 
enour had previously negotiated to it a 
note given for stock in the Bankers’ 
Mortgage Company, which note he had 
obtained through misrepresentations. It 
also appeard that the plaintiff, prior to 
its purchase of the note in suit, had 
purchased from Coughenour still an- 
other note and had later learned that 
Coughenour had negotiated the note in 
violation of an agreement not to nego- 
tiate it and that he had erased from an 
indorsement on the note the words 
“without recourse.” The officers of the 
bank knew, when the defendant’s note 
was acquired, that Coughenour was en- 
gaged in a stock selling scheme, and 
that the note was given for stock in the 
Bankers’ Mortgage Company. 

It was held that the evidence was 
sufficient to show that the bank was not 
a holder in due course and a judgment 
in favor of the defendant was affirmed. 


OPINION 


Action by the Platte Valley State 
Bank against W. W. Burge. Judgment 
for defendant and plaintiff brings error. 
Affirmed. 

ALLEN, J.—This is an action upon 
a promissory note. The note was pay- 
able to the maker, indorsed by him ip 


. blank, and delivered to one W. D. 


Coughenour in payment for stock in 8 
concern called the Bankers’ Mortgage 
Company. The complaint alleges that 
plaintiff, the Platte Valley State Bank, 
is the owner and holder of the note. It 
brings this action as a holder in due 
course. The answer of the defendant, 
the maker of the note, alleges fraud 
on the part of Coughenour in procuring 
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the note, and facts are alleged to show 
that plaintiff is not a holder in due 
course. Such facts are denied by the 
replication. A trial to a jury resulted 
in a verdict for defendant. Judgment 
was entered accordingly, and plaintiff 
brings the case here. 

There was ample evidence to show 
fraud on the part of the party who 
obtained the note from defendant. The 
sole question presented to us is whether 
there is sufficient evidence to support 
the verdict on the issue of plaintiff’s not 
being a holder in due course. The bank 
obtained the note from Coughenour. 

Several things are necessary to con- 
stitute one a holder in due course. but 
the particular element involved in this 
case is the one stated in the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, in Section 3869, C. L. 
1921, as follows: 


That at the time it was negotiated to him 
he had no notice of any infirmity in the 
instrument or defect in the title of the 
person negotiating it. 


Section 3873, C. L. 1921, provides 
what is such notice, and reads as 
follows: 


To constitute notice of an infirmity in the 
instrument or defect in the title of the per- 
son negotiating the same, the person to whom 
it is negotiated must have actual knowledge 
of the infirmity or defect, or knowledge of 
such facts that his action in taking the in- 
strument amounted to bad faith. 


In addition to a verdict for defend- 
ant, the jury answered each of the fol- 
lowing interrogatories in the affirmative: 


1. Did the plaintiff in this case or its 
officers have actual knowledge of fraud or 
misrepresentations on the part of W. D. 
Coughenour at the time said note was pur- 
chased by the bank? 

2. Did the plaintiff in this case or its 
officers have knowledge at the time it pur- 
chased the note in question of such facts 
that their action in taking the note 
amounted to bad faith? 


The note sued on is one for $2500. 
It is dated October 30, 1918, and due in 
six months. It was transferred to 
plaintiff by Coughenour shortly after 
its execution. The date of the note is 
some evidence of the time it was made. 


8 C. J. 1000. The defendant testified 
that he gave the note on that date. Prior 
to that time plaintiff purchased from 
Coughenour the note of one W.. G. 
McCann, and after so purchasing it, 
learned from McCann that Coughenour 
agreed not to negotiate the note; that 
McCann had indorsed the note with the 
words “‘without recourse;” and that the 
same were erased by Coughenour with- 
out McCann’s knowledge or consent. 
Prior to the time the plaintiff acquired 
defendant’s note, it had purchased a 
note from one Ernest Zaiss which, like 
the note of defendant, had been given to 
Coughenour for stock in the Bankers’ 
Mortgage Company. Zaiss testified that 
on the same day he gave the note, sus- 
pecting fraud, he tried to “call up the 
bank” to tell it not to negotiate the 
note, but was unable to get into com- 
munication with the plaintiff. He went 
to the bank early next morning for the 
same purpose, and an officer of the bank 
told him, as he testifies: 


I bought that note last night. * * * You 
didn’t have any business to sign a note like 
that. 


The evidence of Zaiss warrants the 
inference that the bank purchased his 
note after banking hours, on the same 
day Coughenour obtained the note. 
Coughenour spent many days in that 
community, and apparently there was 
no necessity for a hasty negotiation of 
the note. Defendant’s note, too, was 
negotiated to plaintiff on the same day 
it was executed. Zaiss told the bank 
of misrepresentations made by Cough- 
enour. The bank could have known that 
he would make like misrepresentations 
in obtaining other notes. If the testi- 
mony of Zaiss was contradicted by plain- 
tiff at the trial, that was a matter for the 
jury to consider. As to the McCann 
note, it is said that Coughenour adjusted 
matters with McCann, and obtained a 
return of the note. It is contended, in 
effect, that the bank knew of this and 
that on that account it had faith in 
Coughenour. Whether this was a fact 
in favor of plaintiff or against it de- 
pends upon the surrounding facts and 
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circumstances, and the question was for 
the jury. On review the appellant 
court must view the evidence in the light 
most favorable to the verdict, and in 
this case the verdict was against 
plaintiff. See 4 C. J. 850. 

The officers of the plaintiff bank 
knew, at the time of acquiring defend- 
ant’s note, that Coughenour was en- 
gaged in a stock selling scheme, and 
that the note was given for stock in the 
Bankers’ Mortgage Company. The 
blank forms of promissory notes used 
by Coughenour were furnished by 
plaintiff bank. 

The plaintiff bank took defendant’s 
note at a discount of 15 per cent. Wit- 
nesses testified that is an unusually 
large discount, on a note due in six 
months, and some termed the discount 
unreasonable. That fact alone would 
not show bad faith, but under all the 
circumstances appearing in this case, 
the jury were at liberty to take into 
consideration the amount of this dis- 
count. 8 C. J. 509, note 74. Coughenour 


was a stranger to the plaintiff bank at 
the time he began his stock selling cam- 
paign. That fact, too, under the cir- 
cumstances, could be considered. 

The bank took defendant’s note with 
knowledge that Coughenour had at least 
in one instance represented that the 
bank had indorsed his stock selling 
scheme, and with the knowledge that in 
another instance he had made misrepre- 
sentations in obtaining a note. 

In 8 C. J. 508, it is said that it is 
rarely decided that any one fact is, or 
is not, conclusive evidence of notice; but 
the question ordinarily involves several 
facts and circumstances more or less 
peculiar to the particular case and gen- 
erally requiring the question to be sub- 
mitted to the jury. See Strong v. Jack- 
son, 123 Mass. 60, 25 Am. Rep. 19. 

We are unable to say that there was 
not sufficient evidence to support the 
verdict, or to warrant the instructions 
given, none of which are claimed not 
to state the law correctly. 

The judgment is affirmed. 


Ue 


FS 


A Banker and His Cook 


HERE is a well known Southern 
banker whe has no particular bias 
one way or the other in regard to the 
agitation against the colored race, 
which, for one cause or another, oc- 
casionally breaks out in.various locali- 
ties, but who does like good cooking as 
practiced by the old-time colored South- 
ern cooks. He possessed one of this 
type, who had been in the family for 
many years. It so happened that the 
town in which he was living was subject 
to a violent outbreak against the colored 
residents of the place, and a mob re- 
solved on expelling them. The banker 
in question was notified that his 
treasured colored cook would have to go. 
He expostulated, on the ground that 
Aunt Dinah was entirely harmless, and 
was, besides, an excellent cook. 
The leader of the mob had but one 


answer—she was colored, and must go. 
The banker was further advised that a 
delegation would visit his house on that 
afternoon, to see that the order of ex- 
pulsion was carried out. He replied 
that he was quite satisfied with this 
arrangement. Providing himself with 
his Winchester and Aunt Dinah with a 
shotgun, and having barricaded his 
house, he awaited the mob’s coming. 
They came, and were coldly advised 
that advance beyond a certain line 
would be met with certain death. They 
knew the banker was a noted hunter 
and a good shot, and decided not to take 
the risk. The mob retired, and the cook 
stayed put. 

In telling about the matter, the 
banker said: “I don’t give a whoop 
about the race question; but I do like 
a good dinner.” 
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Art In Financial Advertising 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 
Vice-President Bankers Service Corporation, New York 


Bankers are not noted for gen- 
erosity on what may be called 
collateral advertising expense. 
They are sometimes liberal 
users of white space and print- 
ed matter, but it is only re- 
cently and only in exceptional 
cases that they spend as much 
on the illustration and general 
dress of their advertising as is 
spent by commercial concerns 
whose publicity appropriations 
are as small or smaller than 
theirs. 

Fortunately, there is no rea- 
son to combat this position 
with argument, because its 
fallacy is shown by wide- 
spread and notable examples. 
In New York alone, the Guar- 
anty ‘Trust Company, the 
Equiable Trust Company, the 
National City Company, the 
Bankers Trust Company, the 
Chemical National Bank, are 
certainly examples of conserva- 
tive success in finance, and 
every one of them is definitely 
committed to the policy of illus- 
trated advertising matter. Some 
of them have used a quality of 
art as high as that to be seen 
in any commercial advertising 
in the country. And all of them 
seem to feel that art has a defi- 
nite place in financial advertis- 
ing. 

It is only natural that it 
should have such a place, be- 
cause it may be taken as an 
axiom that no man reads an ad- 
vertisement which he does not 
first look at and that more 
people look at illustrated ad- 
at advertising 
t illustrated. 
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Magazine 


His product is absolutely in- 
tangible. It cannot be seen and 
cannot even be described in a 
concrete way. More than that, 
it is different from the service 
offered by other banks only in 
the quality of the personalities 
behind it, and this quality can 
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Banking Publicity 
RICHARD F. DURHAM, Editor 
Momthly Publicity Section 
Tue Banxers Magazine 
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kiicH#T hundred Illinois 

bankers are talking to 
170,000 Illinois farmers 
through the medium of a 
three-year bank advertising 
campaign of a good-will and 
educational nature. The 
story of this campaign, its 
purpose, how it is being run, 
and how it is being financed, 
is told in an article in 
this issue of Banxine Pus- 
LICITY. 

Back of this campaign is 
a very helpful idea. It is 
by no means a new idea. Its 
value lies in its application 
along the proper lines. This 
idea is that the banker pros- 
pers as his clients prosper, 
and that all that he can do 
through the medium of pub- 
lic relations to help his 
clients proper will have its 
reflection in his own pros- 
perity. The idea is one that 
many bankers have talked 
a good deal about and 
thought a good deal about of 
late, but have not put into 
execution as often as they 
might have. 

It is hard to make some 
bankers see the value of ad- 
vertising, the results of 
which can’t be put down in 
black and white. There are 
of course several good rea- 
sons for this. Lack of 
definite purpose or co- 
ordination in the prepara- 


tion of good-will or educa- 
tional advertising that they 
have tried themselves or 
have seen others try, is quite 
possibly responsible for the 
lack of confidence in the ef- 
ficacy of these styles of ad- 
vertising often evidenced on 
the part of bankers. 

The results of this cam- 
paign which the bankers of 
Illinois have undertaken will 
be watched with interest. If 
it comes up to the expecta- 
tions of most of the partici- 
pants from the standpoint of 
results achieved, it will mark 
a distinct step forward in 
this phase of bank public re- 
lations activities. 


Tue radio is, without ques- 
tion, opening up a new ave- 
nue of financial publicity. 
The field of its usefulness 
takes, of course, two forms 
—receiving and _ broadcast- 
ing. 

Whereas a receiving set is 
readily within the means of 
any bank, broadcasting, up 
to the present time, offers a 
very limited field to banks. 
Broadcasting should be done 
properly or not at all. To 
do it properly involves the 
possession, or the use, of a 
powerful station. In either 
case the expense is consider- 
able, although vastly more, 
to be sure, in the latter in- 
stance. In the present 
stages of its development, 
broadcasting offers more of 
an opportunity to the large 
bank than it does to the 
small one. The opportunity 
which it offers is one of 
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prestige and good-will rather 
than direct revenue. It may 
be an indirect source of ney 
business. It cannot well bea 
direct one. 

A Cleveland bank, with » 
powerful broadcasting sta- 
tion of its own, has enjoyed 
a singular success with its 
use during the past year, 
This station furnishes a very 
complete financial news sery- 
ice daily to all business men, 
bankers and farmers within 
its reach. This service has 
been widely appreciated and 
commented on. 

From the entertainment 
aspect, it is interesting to 
note that this bank is said to 
have received as many as 
2000 complimentary letters 
following a single concert, 
some of them coming from 
such distant points as Los 
Augeles and Nova Scotia. 


& 

A MAN may stand in awe 
of something he does not un- 
derstand. He may even re- 
spect it. But it does not 
follow that he will enter 
tain any feeling of cordiality 
toward it. 

The man in the street has 
no clear conception of the 
real function of banks. The 
banks themselves are largely 
responsible for this state of 
affairs. 

So far as mass appeal is 
concerned, financial public- 
ity is the mouthpiece of the 
bank. It can render articu- 
late to the public at large 
more than any other medium 
that inanimate institution 
known as a bank. And it 
can mold public opinion. 
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Art In Financial Adver- 
tising 
‘Continued Jrom page 229) 

scarcely be described in words, 
much less in pictures. Last, 
financial advertising must, of 
its very nature, be infused with 
the character of conservatism. 
It is dangerous for bank adver- 
tising to be, or to attempt to 
be, funny, shocking or even 
extraordinary. 

Even human-interest — illus- 
tration in bank advertising must 
be guardedly used, because 
anything savoring of the dra- 
matic, anything liable to shake 
public confidence, any crape 
hanging or calamity howling is 
likely to do more harm than 
good. 

Within these limits, however, 
the bank probably needs art in 
its advertising more than any 
other institution, because bank 
advertising at bottom must be 
prestige copy. It must estab- 
lish and maintain a dignified 
but distinctive institutional 
character. It cannot offer bar- 
gains or special inducements 
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“How Did 
They Get 


BEFORE her husband died her correspondence had 


been confined to social matters. For 


she was greatly imp 


this reason 


when one morning she re- 
ceived in the mail a convincingly worded letter 


im a 


certain irresponsible promotion company offering her 


“an attractive investment.” 


“ How did on get my name?” she wondered. “They 


must be very 


lever business men.” 


She was right. They were entirely too clever for a 


widow in ienced in bus 


iness. Before many months 


they had got practically all of this Detroit woman’ 
fortune. P 


If her husband had left his estate in Trust for her with 
this responsible institution, she would not be “ visiting” 
relatives today. 


Putting gd in. Trust. is a subject worth investi- 
ting. 


Gi e have many facts which might interest you. 
y not consult with one of our Trust officers? A 


few words with us =. 


regret and financial hards' 


may save your heirs much 
ip later on. 


Our booklet, “Little Life Stories From 
The Ledger,” will be sent on request. 


DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


Opposite Post Office 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $4,000,000 


Safe deposie boxes for rent, $4.00 a year and up 
Detroit Trust Safe Deposit Company 


An example of what may 
class of illustration. 


from day to day and must de- 
pend on attractiveness in form 
and manner if it is to make any 
sort of lasting impression. 
The difficulty of doing this 
without illustration must be 
plain. All banks are very much 
alike; all money is exactly 
alike; and the practice of safe 
and conservative banking is so 
highly standardized that scarce- 
ly a single operation is per- 
formed in one bank that is not 
duplicated in all others of its 
class. The proper sort of art 
is one of the few things that 
can distinguish one bank’s ad- 


™ 
be called the heart interest 


vertising from that of another. 

As examples of the sort of 
art work that banks find at- 
tractive, I would call attention 
to three widely separated styles 
of illustration used in their ad- 
vertising. The first and most 
popular may be called the arch- 
itectural style of illustration, 
best done by such men as Andre 
Castaigne, Hugh Ferriss, J. M 
Foster, and artists of that 
school. Its popularity with 
banks grew, of course, out of 
the old style of advertising in 
which the only illustration was 
a nicture of the bank’s building 
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Is your place of business 
in lower Manhattan? 


If you do business in lower Man- 
hattan you will find the “Coal and 
Iron” National Bank a pleasant 
and convenient place for every 
banking service. Through its close 
affiliation with many of the basic 
industries it is in a position to 


secure. early and accurate infor- 
mation regarding business con- 
ditions and to aid by its counsel 
those who are genuinely interested, 


The 
COAL & IRON 


NATIONAL 


“Personal Attention to Every Banking Need” 














An example of the type of architectural illustration which 
shows the bank's surroundings in such a way as to stamp its 


location on the mind of the 


First came an effort to give 
this building artistic distinction 
and memorable quality through 
drawings, simply of the struc- 
ture itself, which emphasized 
its distinctive features and car- 
ried the atmosphere of size, con- 
venience and excellence. Ex- 
tending the idea a little further, 
it was found possible to show 
the bank's surroundings — in 
such a way that its location 
was stamped on the mind of the 
reader. Following this again, 
the location pictures were made 
to show the bank’s close con- 
nection with the upbuilding of 
great cities and its quality as 
a public service institution. 
Banks are spending, and ought 


reader. 


to spend, very reasonable 
amounts in commissions to 
artists who can draw the sort 
of city picture which carries 
force, dignity, the public serv- 
ice quality and the thrill of big 
business. 

Somewhat in a class with 
these architectural drawings 
are the industrial drawings by 
which banks feature their close 
connection with the financing 
of great public utilities and 
dominating industrial organiza- 
tions. Andre Castainge would 
have been at his best at this 
style of bank advertising. 

Quite different from the 
architectural technique is the 
technique which has been at- 


tractive to banks in what may 
be called historical advertising. 
This has been done in New 
York by the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, the Chemical 
National Bank and the Bowery 
Savings Bank; in St. Louis 
by the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company; in Milwaukee by the 
First Wisconsin Bank; in Chi- 
cago by the Illinois Merchants 
Banks. 

Banks like to feature his- 
torical advertisements, either 
singly or in series, because they 
emphasize the bank’s age and 
standing as evidences of its re- 
liability, in the first place, and, 
in the second place, because 
they can be made to emphasize 
the bank’s close connection with 
the upbuilding of an American 
community from small begin- 
nings. 

In this kind of advertising 
the popular technique has been 
a return to the archaic. Draw- 
ings have been made in imita- 
tion of the old time wood cuts 
or steel engravings of our 
grandfathers. 

Another technique which has 
been used here and which | 
personally like better is the al- 
legorical, which somewhat fol- 
lows the lines of mural decora- 
tion. An interesting series of 
this kind was turned out for 
the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis by Frank 
Nuderscher. They were done 
in black and white for news- 
paper reproduction and fea- 
tured eight great epochs in the 
life of the Mississippi Valley. 
No archaism was attempted. 
but the mural-allegorical feel- 
ing was well carried out in all 
of them. The archaic tech 
nique in historical advertising 
is well exemplified here in New 
York by work which Sidney 
Fletcher has been doing for the 
Chemical National Bank 

The third class of art tech 
nique for banks and in some 
ways the best, is what may be 
interest  illustra- 


called heart 
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tin. After all, the real reason 
for dealing with a bank is be- 
cause it can protect the fruits 
of our minds and muscles; be- 
cause it can guard the surplus 
accumulation which we have 
laid by for old age; because it 
can help us provide for the edu- 
cation of our children and the 
security of our families; be- 
cause it can carry our love for 
our dear ones into a future be- 
yond our lives by acting as 
executor and trustee under our 
wills. 

All these are intensely human 
services. As the Bible puts it, 
“Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be, also.” It is 
in organized human service to 
these deep-set human needs that 
banks fill their best place in the 
community. It is by touching 
the hearts of their prospective 
customers that banks have their 
best hope for new business. 

Hence a set of pictures fea- 
turing home women made an 
effective direct-by-mail series 
for the Illinois Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago. These 
pictures were drawn in pastel 
by Earl Christy, and a few of 
the titles will serve to indicate 
what they were like. One was 
“The Business Side of Hos- 
pitality,” another, “Save for 
Her,” and a third, “Wise 
Spending.” Mr. Christy used 
his wife, sister and little son as 
models, and succeeded in em- 
phasizing the home instinct, 
which really underlies most 
bank relations, very happily. 

The mainspring of human in- 
terest copy for savings depart- 
ments lies in advertising the 
withdrawal, rather than the de- 
posit. 


Indeed, the short circuit ap- 
peal which will create real de- 
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Forty-one years ago—on September 4, 1882— 
electric current was turned on at the central 
station in New York City, 257 Pearl Street 
This station began with filty-nine customers, 
who were at first so skeptical that current was 
supplied them free for nearly five months 
The Pearl Street central station contained six 
Generators, nicknamed “Jumbos' 


modern dynamo is from 60,000 to 70,000 
horsepower 


From this small beginning there has grown 
a wonderful industry. The service performed 
by Electric Light and Power Companies 
extends today throughout the entire length 
and breadth of the land. Industrially speak- 
ing, electricity has all but turned mght into 
day. It has improved working conditions, 
aided in increasing production, and in hun- 
dreds of other ways woven itself into the very 
fibre of the country’s existence in farm, fac- 
tory and home, aiding the people in their 
business activities, their pleasures, and their 
dunes 


That original list of fifty-nine customers has 
grown during four decades until today, in 
homes alone—without taking Into considera- 
thon shops, factories, public buildings, churches 





Forty-one Years of Progress 


Upon request for Circular A-I1l we shall be 
pleased to send « copy of our June Bond Offerings 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Pine Street, Corner William, Mew York 
Merna, Forbes &@ Company 
= 


and theatres— just in homes alone, more than 
thirty-three mullion people are being served 
with electric light and with power for labor- 
saving devices 


The Bonds of Electric Light and Power Com- 
panies are, as a clags, entitled to a high invest- 
ment rating. They are obligations of an estab- 
lished industry which not only supplies a 
servic ible to the social and com- 
mercial life of the nation, but occupies the 
enviable position of facing a constantly grow- 
ing demand for this service. Earnings are 
unusually stable, being little affected by 
periods of prosperity or depression, and in 
creasing from, year to year with the increase 
in the population of the country. The secur 
ities of these companies possess the further 
important advantage of offerings highly at- 
tractive interest return combined with safety 


Harris, Forbes & Company was organized in 


Power Bonds. We have aided in the financing 
and development of many of the largest Elec- 
tric Light and Power Companies in the 
country, and have at all times an extensive 
assortment of such securities which we offer 
with our recommendation. 








The industrial type of illustration by which an investment 
banking house shows its close connection with the financing 
of great public utilities and industrial organizations. 


object in view based on the use 
of money, rather than the mere 
possession of it. 

One of the early examples of 
this policy in savings advertis- 
ing showed itself in a series 
published some time ago by. the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany in St. Louis, and _ illus- 
trated with human interest art 
by Frank Nuderscher. Here 
were a few of the titles: “When 
Mary Finds a Bargain,” “When 
Your Ship Comes In,” “When 
You Change Jobs,” “When the 


Red Gods Call,” and “When 
You Dress the Tree.” 

More recently Gordon Grant 
has done a series of oils for the 
Chatham and Phenix National 
Bank of New York, which were 
used in illustrating a series of 
folders for their trust depart- 
ment. Each one’ of these pic- 
tures was intended to illustrate 
a very human situation. One 
showed the presentation of a 
will in court. Another showed a 
tremulous old lady trying to 
discuss investments with a bond 
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man. Another illustrated the 
possibility of providing for a 
daughter’s future by showing a 
shrewd and substantial business 
man leading his blooming 
daughter to the altar. 

In black and white advertise- 
ments, the Lquitable Trust 
Company of New York has 
been effectively aided by 
human - interest illustrations 
from the pen of Frank Good- 
win. These show successful 
business men at their desks, 
happy families leaving for 


journeys to Europe, husbands 
talking over business matters 
with their wives, widows living 
comfortably on remittances 
sent them by their trustee, and 
scenes of that character. 

Frankly, I feel that all three 
styles of advertising art can be 
used, and will be used, much 
more widely by banks in the 
future than they have been in 
the past, and that banks will 
tend to be more and more lib- 
eral in connection with the art 
end of their advertising. 


Illinois Bankers’ Campaign 


By CLIFFORD GREGORY 
Editor Prairie Farmer 


A REMARKABLE campaign of 
good-will educational bank ad- 
vertising is being conducted by 
Illinois bankers. More than 800 
of the leading bankers of the 
prairie state have subscribed a 
fund of $40,000, which is financ- 
ing a three-year advertising 
campaign in Prairie Farmer, a 
leading weekly farm journal of 
the middle west. 

The purpose of this cam- 
paign is to tell the story of 
banking to farmers, to edu- 
cate them to adopt better busi- 
ness methods, and to get them 
to make more liberal use of 
their banks as business service 
stations. 

Much of the farmer’s troubles 
during the past three years, in 
the opinion of these Illinois 
bankers, was caused by unwise 
business practices during the 
prosperous years of 1918 and 
1919. During those two years 
illinois farmers “invested” more 
than $100,000,000 in blue-sky 
paper. Many of them bor- 
rowed unwisely and too heavily 
to buy high-priced land. Much 
money that should have been 
wisely invested was spent for 
unnecessary purposes. 

Now that farm prosperity is 
again in sight, these Illinois 
bankers hope to avoid a reveti- 


tion of these mistakes by the 
story of sound business methods 
which they are telling to 170,000 


>< 
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farmers each week 
Prairie Farmer. 


through 


The keynote of the campaign 
is expressed as follows in the 
first page advertisement of the 
series, published November 3: 

Farmers and bankers have 
many things in common. We 
must face hard times and good 
times together. We cannot pros. 
per without you, and we do not 
believe you can prosper without 
us. We ought to understand each 
other’s problems better. You know 
farming. We know business, We 
believe that our knowledge of 
business can be made more help- 
ful to you. We want to see farm- 
ing in Illinois made more proft- 
able. We want to do our part to 
make it more profitable. 

We want you to keep your funds 
in our banks, where the money 
will be in circulation, where it 
will be safe, and where you can 
get it again whenever you want 
it. We want you to know the 
advantage of paying your bills 
by check. We want you to un- 
derstand about financial state- 
ments as a basis of credit, about 


eo * 


\ \ \ ‘it 


ARMERS and bankers have many things in common. We must 
face hard times and good times together. We cannot with 


out you, and we do not believe you can prosper 


us. We 


ought to understand each other's problems better. You know farm. 
ing. We know business. We believe that our knowledge of business 
can be made more helpful to you. We want to see in Ilinots 


made more profitable. We want to do our part to 
profitable. 


¢ « more 


We want you to keep your funds in our banks, where the money 
will be in circulation, where it will be safe, and where you can get it 
again whenever you want it. We want you'to know the advantage pay 
ing your bills by check. We want you to understand about financial 
statements as a basis of credit, about time deposits and savings ac 
counts, about bonds and investments. 


Talk over your business 


with us. We are always glad 


to see you, and to help you in any way that we can. 


J he Bankers of Illinois 





The first advertisement of the good-will educational bank 


advertising campaign which the bankers of Illinois are 


ducting. 


con- 
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time deposits and savings ac- 
counts, about bonds and invest- 


ments, 

Talk over your business prob- 
lems with us. We are always 
vlad to see you, and to help you in 
any way that we can. 

During the remainder of 
November the advertising dealt 
with the importance of every 
farmer having a checking ac- 
count. Training the children to 
systematic saving by giving 
thm a bank account of their 
wn was the theme of the De- 
cember copy. During January 
the advertisements dealt with 
the subject of building up and 
maintaining credit. 

The February advertising 
deals with the importance to 
the farmer of furnishing his 
banker with regular financial 
statements. Illinois bankers, 
with the help of the Illinois 
Bankers Association, are mak- 
ing a special effort to secure 
regular financial statements 
from all farmer customers. 
They have found this a difficult 
task, but they expect the pub- 
licity given in these advertise- 
ments to make it possible of 
accomplishment. 

This plan for a_ state-wide 
bank publicity campaign was 
originated by Prairie Farmer, 
which has been a leader in many 
movements for the betterment 
of Illinois business and agricul- 
ture during the eighty-three 
years of its existence. 

In addition to the advertising 
in this paper, each bank is fur- 
nished weekly with exclusive 
“tie-up” copy covering the 
same points, for use in local 
newspapers. This service, which 
is being widely used, adds much 
to the effectiveness of the cam- 
paign. Each banker is also fur- 
nished with an aluminum trade 
mark sign which is hung in the 
bank. A cut of this sign is 
used as a trade mark in all ad- 
Vertising copy, all of which is 
Prepared under the direction 
and O. K.' by a committee of 
representative Illinois bankers. 

Bankers everywhere are 
watching {' progress of this 





Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 











R. E. WRIGHT 


Manager commercial service department of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee, Wis. 


URING the three and one-half years Mr. Wright has 

been with the First Wisconsin, the advertising and 

business extension activities of that institution have 
been systematized and put on a budget basis. The First 
Wisconsin is confronted with the problem of conveying to the 
public the fact that even though large, it is nevertheless 
much interested in securing small savings accounts. The 
advertising and publicity work of the First Wisconsin during 
the past three years has been planned to spread this message. 
In addition to the usual newspaper, magazine and direct 
mail advertising, an extensive outdoor advertising campaign 
has been carried out and the use of motion picture adver- 
tising has been effectively developed. Mr. Wright came to 
the First Wisconsin from the advertising department of the 
Curtis Publishing Company office in Chicago. His experience 
has been varied. After leaving college he became assistant 
superintendent of the Wesley Memorial Hospital in Chicago. 
He left hospital service to go into public work, serving 
as assistant chief examiner of the Illinois State Civil Service 
Commission and chief examiner of the Civil Service Com- 
missions in Minneapolis and in Milwaukee. For several years 
he acted as executive secretary of the Colorado Tax Payers’ 
Protective League of Denver, directed the installation of the 
new city and county accounting system and supervised sur- 
veys of the Denver school system and the state government 
of Colorado. 
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Illinois publicity campaign with 
great interest. The expense, 
which is only $50 to each bank- 
er, is small, and the results are 


so apparent that already bank- 
ers and farm papers in many 
other states are considering at- 
tempting a similar campaign. 


What’s Your Newspaper For? 
By W. E. WALKER 
Assistant Vice-President First National Bank, Madison, Wis. 


Wuat'’s your newspaper for? 
Your answer will probably be, 
“To publish the news.” 

And what news is your paper 
anxious to publish? Naturally, 


officer said, “We feel that our 
bank news which appears in the 
news columns is read by more 
people than our advertising. 
Then, too, its value is not dis- 
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counted, for it comes from a 
disinterested newspaper. We 
get good space, our name is be. 
fore the public more frequently 
than we could afford to put it 
there with paid advertising, and 
best of all, this publicity 
doesn’t cost us anything.” 
Banks have been so backward 
about getting into print that 
the great majority of banks can 
well afford to adopt a more ag- 
gressive policy in the way of 
securing newspaper publicity. 
In the case of an average 
bank, the adoption of this pol- 











[eaten 


news that interests people. 
What news are people inter- 
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The copy is well written. But there is too much of it, and 


bank publicity recently, a bank it fo poorly asranged. 
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When your hands are idle 
—plant a tree 
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An historical series at which it is difficult to level any adverse criticism. The series avoids 


most of the pitfalls into which this style of advertisement 
iliustrations tie up extremely well with the story of the 
widespread services. 

icy might begin with the laying would in itself make a fair 


of the corner stone of its build- 
ing. Although such a ceremony 
is not an event of dominating 
importance, it can be made of 
sufficient importance to merit 
many inches of good publicity 
in the form of bank news that 
is interesting. For instance, a 
box of unique trinkets tucked 
away in the cornerstone might 
be made the source of consider- 
able newspaper comment. Esti- 
mates of what the population of 
the city will be when the stone 
is dug up in some later year 
might also be made the sub- 
ject of contests, window dis- 
plays and stories that could 
well claim front page space in 
the press. 

The laying of a corner stone, 
of course, isn’t an everyday oc- 
currence. But there are things 
happening daily in every bank 
and trust company, accounts of 
which editors would be glad to 
accept 

One hank I know of in a city 


of 40,000 had more than 700 
inches of news run in one local 
paper alone during a_ five 
months period, in addition to a 
large smount of material run in 
other local and state publica- 
tions. This banking and money 
news, 


printed in one paper, 


sized edition. Later, in connec- 
tion with the opening of its 
new building, this bank put out 
a special edition as a publicity 
feature, which appeared on the 
evening preceding the formal 
opening. A special edition of 
this nature is usually supported 
by advertising sold to con- 
tractors and others who have 











At such times it is well to know of the 
unique service of the Unjon Trust — 
(1) Chasey knit connections with over 1000 
banks in all the Larger cities of che commery 
(2) Private wires to rwrenry-eight of the coum 
crys largest indusenal centers, 
O acer ae anes 
rectly outgoing. 
telegraph 
(4) Direct action — merely 4 ‘phote call from 
your office tus 


As a customer of The Union Trust, this 
is at your command for 
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The illustration and headline in 
this advertisement serve to place 
effective emphasis on the facilities 
for prompt service which are 
stressed in the copy. 


commonly falls. 
bank's development as an 


The copy and 
institution of 


had a part in erecting the new 
bank building. 

To get bank news into the 
press, there must be someone 
within the organization with a 
nose for news. He must be 
able to direct the reporter’s at- 
tention to interesting stories 
with possibilities of being. writ- 
ten up “with a kick” as the re- 
porter might say. Or better 
still, if there is a man in the 
organization with some news- 
paper training, have him cover 
the bank for useable news 
stories. 

In writing up your own bank 
news, however, it is well to re- 
member that, if it is to justify 
publication, it must be written 
primarily for the purpose of in- 
teresting the reader, and only 
secondarily for the purpose of 
creating the impression con- 
cerning the bank that it is 
aimed to create. 

Almost every bank employee 
who comes in contact with the 
public gathers raw material for 
feature stories. Ordinarily, 
however, he does not recognize 
the material as such, and it 
must be extracted by cross- 
examination methods. 

On publication of a new 
booklet for free distribution, it 
is well to see that a short story 
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in this way? 


(2x NCE in a while almost every man feels 
‘aay, that he would like to have someone with 
* whom he could talk frankly about his 
business. An outsider with a broad vision. 
Unprejudiced—and trustworthy. 

Perhaps it has never occurred to you that your 
home banker is just such a man. 

You know, of course, that he comes in contact 
with many different lines of activity. But has it 
ever occurred to you that, from his knowledge 
of other businesses, he may be able to give you 
just the idea that will help yours? 

You will find the officers of your home bank 
just about the most accessible business men 
you know. 

Make it a point to talk things over with your 
home banker regularly. Accepting deposits and 
lending money are only two of his functions. 
He can help you in many ways. 

Not the least of his services is his ability to exe- 
ewle your banking business in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
Fifth Ave. Office, 475 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 
CHARTERED IN 1822 


“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 


you ever thought 
of your home banker 


Constructive good will copy of an educational nature. One 
of a series of such advertisements run by this bank in ‘‘The 


Saturday Evening Post.” 


is written and placed in the 
basket of the city editor, all 
edited and written on regular 
copy paper. Such a publication 
might consist of a savings 
pamphlet or a booklet on will 
making. If many requests are 
received by the bank, that very 
fact might be made the subject 
of another item. Many in- 
stances are known where such 
stories were more effective than 
paid advertisements on _ the 
same subjects. 

The banker who is seeking 
more publicity for his bank will 


watch the various circulars, 
pamhplets and market letters 
that come to his desk, for ma- 
terial which might be interest- 
ing and used locally as news- 
paper stories. 

When bond information of 
general interest should be dis- 
tributed it is well for the bank- 
er to see that this information 
emanates from his bank. When 
a bankers’ association bulletin 
warns of the operation of cer- 
tain fly-by-night schemes in the 
state, the live banker will see 
that a story on this subject is 


given the newspapers by his 
bank. 

From time to time bank of- 
ficers usually speak on banking 
subjects, on thrift or invest- 
ments, before various groups. 
This offers not only another op- 
portunity for more bank pub- 
licity in the news columns, but 
opportunity to tell the com- 
munity many things about 
banking, about thrift, about in- 
vestments or any other subject 
that the officer has discussed in 
his talk. 

The election of bank officers, 
employees’ new business con- 
tests, bird house contests, flower 
or grain contests, various new 
business campaigns, _ banker- 
farmer co-operative movements, 
the installation of new systems, 
a new vault or a new burglar 
alarm, the announcement of 
Saturday afternoons off for em- 
ployees, the naming of the bank 
as depositary from some relief 
drive, monthly get-togethers of 
employees and many similar 
events all are examples of the 
more common subjects for news 
stories. And any banker can 
add many other subjects to this 
list from his own experience. 

There are other sources of 
material for local newspaper 
publicity, in addition, that are 
rather out of the class of regu- 
lar news. 

One of these forms of pub- 
licity has to do with feature 
stories on banking. Material 
for such stories is plentiful. It 
is usually interesting to the 
average reader and welcomed 
by the busy reporter. 

A story of such nature might 
consist of an interesting fea- 
ture concerning the fact that 
the dollar-hunting American 
public in many parts of the 
country refuses to accept the 
American silver dollar when it 
is tendered through the teller’s 
window. This story might ap- 
pear in the form of an inter- 
view with the teller himself. or 
with an officer of the bank 
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Then there’s the teller’s 
means of checking up forgeries 
and counterfeit money, ma- 
terial which can be woven into 
as good a feature as a second- 
rate murder mystery. 

Is the two-dollar bill in bad 
repute? This is a question that 
can be discussed in an interest- 
ing manner in the form of an 
interview with some member of 
the organization. Perhaps the 
teller regards the two-dollar 
bill as a nuisance. Perhaps it is 
frequently mistaken for a one 
or a five. When these questions 
occur, ask the men who are in a 
position to know and embody 
their opinions in the story, 
always seeing to it, of course, 
that the name of the bank re- 
ceives proper mention and that 
the story helps create a favor- 
able impression of the institu- 
tion. 

If the bank gives out new 
money, this fact is worth fea- 
turing. Women are always the 
subjects of interesting things, 
and a story on how they invest 
their savings—whether they are 
conservative or ready to take a 
chance—is always timely and 
acceptable. 

It is good policy for the 
banker to be helpful to the re- 
porters on whom he relies to a 
large extent for ihe publication 
of his material. The reporter 
will appreciate a tip on a news 
story that has no relation to 
banking, and if the banker puts 
him on the trail of a live 
“scoop,” rest assured that he 
will not forget. Give him little 
stories concerning not only the 
bank and its work, but other 
activities, give him these stories 
frequently enough, and he will 
soon make the bank a regular 
stop for news on his daily 
“beat” around town. 

Many hanks also publish a 
weekly market story in the local 
Paper as another form of help- 
ful, free publicity. An aim is 
Usually made in these stories 
to tie up the local with the 
national situation. Material on 











| The Financial Problem 
of Middle Age 


—and a practical solution 


OT HOW MUCH he is earning, but how much he is putting 

away—safely invested—is the vital thing when a man “turns forty.” 
Family expenses are usually growing heavier at this period. Some check 
on the outgo is necessary. 

If aman has had the foresight tc start early laving up for the fiture he 
should not let his progress . { accumulation lag in middle life—that i 
when the momentum of a good habit should help him most. If he 
begun to accumulate at forty, it is time fo start in earnest. 

Either for the man who is a consistent bond buyer or the one who 
wents to be, the Halsey, Stuart & Co. Investment Plan offers a real 
stimulus to systematic financial progress. This plan, providing for the 
purchase cf highest“grade bends on monthly payments, establishes a 
detinite Ubligation to be met—sets a goal worth striving for. It makes 
accumulation more rapid for those who buy bonds only when they have 
a lump sum available. It gets results for those who otherwise find it 
Gifficult to make heac way teward building a surplus. 

Several thousand steady investors buy Halsey, Sruart & Co. bonds on 
this plan—making payments of from $10 to $1,000 per month. 


HAT amounts must be ‘OW much of a given in- 
invesied monthly to ac- come should be available 
complish a desired result? for systematic investment? 


Bee are practical questions answered by charts 
and a Pian Sheet in our booklet, “A Sure Road to 
Financial Independence.” This book presents a com- 
plete and practical treatment of the sudject of finan- 
cial progress. You will feel repaid fcr reading it. We 
are giad tc send it, with no obligaticn. 


Write for booklet 25E 




















14 Wall Street, New York. Phone Rector 6340 
GUCAGO NEW YORK PHTLADELPHIA BOSTON DETROIT MILWAUKBE ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 








This advertisement has a good combination of headline 
and illustration. The copy, however, is rather long drawn 
out and not too well arranged. 


national conditions may be se- ceptable by editors in agricul- 
cured from the many market tural communities—stories that 
letters that come to the bank- do not preach to the farmer 
er’s desk. And he can draw on but which win his good will by 
his own experience and knowl-_ giving him helpful, useful in- 
edge to depict accurately con- formation on farming. 
ditions in his own community. Not only do stories of this 
Other bankers secure ma-_ type bring the name of the 
terial from agricultural bulle- bank to the attention of the 
tins for timely stories on farm- community, for they are usually 
ing that are suitable for the run under the name of the bank, 
news columns and readily ac- but they drive home the fact 
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A strong and concise 


Take the Risk Out of Pay Day 


W* TAKE pleasure in announcing that 
we have made arrangements for the 
delivery of pay rolls. 


ELIVERY will be made in an armored 
auto truck, by experienced men, and 


will be fully insured. 


HERE is no charge for this service. Talk 


with any of our officers about it. 


HE Ninth Title & Trust Co. will also 


extend this free service to its customers. 


THE NINTH NATIONAL BANK 


FRONT AND NORRIS STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Bank of Service 


presentation of 





a special service. 


Good head-line and copy well arranged. 


that the bank is in close touch 
with local and national condi- 
tions, and therefore the more 
capable of counseling with mer- 
chants and manufacturers on 
their business problems, as well 
as with individuals on invest- 
ments and with farmers on 
farming. Such publicity tends 
to build up public confidence in 
the institution and, after all, 
that is the ultimate objective of 
most bank advertising. 

The modern banker with the 
proper conception of his place 
in the community is partially, 
at least, responsible for the 
thriftiness of his community, 
for the safety of its invest- 
ments, for the efficient use of 
its funds and for the progress 
of the community, and it is, 
therefore, a gospel of helpful- 


ness and of progress that 
should be preached in this form 
of publicity. 


How Banks Are 
Advertising 


A vorar of 5448 accounts 
amounting to $1,065,649 were 
secured by employees of the 
National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston in a forty days’ cam- 
paign for new accounts, brought 
to a close in January. The cam- 
paign was conducted primarily 
to give impetus to the newly 
established savings department 
of the bank. <A safe deposit 
campaign run at the same time 
brought in the rental of 191 
new boxes at a total of $2152. 
At the conclusion of the cam- 


paign the employees were en- 
tertained by the bank at a din- 
ner and were addressed by 
Alfred L. Aiken, chairman, and 
Walter S. Bucklin, president of 
the Shawmut. 


Tue Crry Bank Trust Company 
of Syracuse, N. Y., publishes 
two booklets covering the sub- 
ject of a thrift plan which the 
bank has devised. The first of 
these booklets, entitled “The 
Ten Thousand Dollar Club,” 
gives a thorough description of 
this plan in concise and read- 
able form. The second book- 
let, “The Story of a Smile,” 
tells the story of the club in the 
form of a human interest dia- 
logue. 


“INVESTMENT Service by a Na- 
tional Bank,” a four page 
folder published by the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago, is 
an example of the helpfulness 
of good layout and typography 
in the presentation and descrip- 
tion of bond offerings. 


& 


WOOLFORD JOINS 
PRINCE-WARK 

Withers Woolford, formerly 
advertising manager of the 
Bank of America, New York, is 
now associated with the Prince- 
Wark Company, a direct-adver- 
tising service, as vice-president 
in charges of sales. 

Mr. Woolford has long been 
prominently identified with fi- 
nancial advertising interests of 
New York City, his experience 
ranging from word of mouth 
salesmanship in new _ business 
departments through every 
phase of selling, advertising and 
publicity. 

& 


WALKER ADVANCES 
W. E. Waker, formerly di- 
rector of new business of the 
First National Bank of Madi- 
son, Wis., has been made assist- 
ant vice-president of that in- 
stitution. 
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French Opinion and American Aloofness 
The Central Problem of Europe 


By Marc de Valette 


{This article gives the viewpoint of an 
individual Frenchman, well known in French 
financial circles, on the attitude of the French 
public toward the position which the United 
States has taken toward Europe since 1918.— 
THE EDITOR.) 


NE of the greatest deceptions of 
France, since the Armistice, has 
been the fact that the United 

States has adopted and pursued a policy 
of non-intervention in European affairs, 
and especially in France. First, the 
treaty of peace, which, to a great ex- 
tent, was the work of President 
Wilson, was not ratified, with the conse- 
quence that there is no official represen- 
tative of the States at the Reparations 
Commission; second, France was left 
alone to fight alike the English and the 
Germans in the enforcement of the 
Treaty ; third, the Fordney-MacCumber 
tariff isolates France further from 
America at a time when our indebted- 
ness to America—even apart from war 
debts—makes it imperative that we 
should increase our exports to the 
United States. 

This deception has been intensified, 
coming as it did, after the splendid and 
decisive participation of America in the 
World War. It found expression in the 
following terms: “The Americans helped 
splendidly in. winning the war, why do 
they not help in winning the peace?” 


CRITICISM WITHOUT BITTERNESS 


I must add, however, that in such 
expression of our feelings, which neces- 
sarily implies some criticism, there is 
not the slightest touch of bitterness: the 
absolute disinterestedness of America in 
the European war is not even ques- 
tioned. We know that the Americans 
joined the Allies for no selfish purposes 
beyond self-defense; we know through 
the press, that they entertain friendly 
feelings toward France; we know that 
they have repeatedly tried to adopt the 


French point of view, in such vital 
matters as the reparations and the 
Ruhr; we are fully aware that they 
do not exert undue pressure as regards 
the settlement of war debts; finally, 
we live in Paris with a great many 
Americans who all of them are friendly 
to France, create about them a most 
sympathetic atmosphere, and like to 
show, eventually with a check, or with 
some other practical method, that they 
really love France. 

All these little facts reveal the soul 
of a nation and are fully appreciated 
by the French, and it would be entirely 
erroneous to say that the latter have 
been estranged from the Americans, or 
entertain the slightest feeling of bit- 
terness on account of their national, or 
rather international, policy, and when 
the Americans say “‘my country first,” 
we like to hear them, and we heartily 
approve them. 

It is unfortunate, however, that often 
even the best friends do not fully under- 
stand each other, whilst they have the 
same purpose. We have repeatedly 
heard, through the press and perhaps 
through semi-official addresses, tha’ 
France should first of all introduce « 
radical change in her policy: 1, by mak 
ing peace, a real peace, since the wa) 
is over; 2, by putting her house in order, 
and balancing her budget ; 3, by disarm- 
ing. It seems incredible that it should 
be necessary to say or to prove that 
this threefold purpose is precisely what 
France is desperately struggling to at- 
tain amidst a world of difficulties. There 
are many Americans, however, who do 
not believe so, and for their benefit, I 
must recall to their memory a few sim- 
ple facts. 


WHY IS THERE NO REAL PEACE? 


If there is no real peace in Europe 
is it because France has refused to jom 
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all sorts of conferences to which she 
has been invited, on the initiative of the 
British Government? Is it true to say 
that in each of these conferences she 
has not abandoned a substantial part 
of her claims under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles? Was it France who encouraged 
the Greeks to engage in another war 
with the Turks? Has Germany ever 
admitted that she had been defeated? 
That she had to make a settlement with 
France, or even with the Allies? None 
of these questions requires an answer, 
because everybody who is fair and likes 
fair play, knows how to answer them, 
if only he has the slightest interest in 
international affairs. The Germans 
have never admitted that they had lost 
their favorite game, which is the war, 
and there lies the crucial point of the 
whole matter; there is no peace on the 
European continent because the Ger- 
mans do not want it. 

It is needless to say that they have 
been encouraged in their active or pas- 
sive resistance by some of our allies. It 
is a fact that the latter have not yet been 
able, even after more than a hundred 
years of peace, to awake from their 
Napoleonic nightmare; they always 
think, in their subconsciousness, that 
the French want to conquer Italy, 
Spain, the Rhineland, Holland, and in- 
vade England; they do not seem to 
make a difference between the imperial- 
istic France of Napoleon and the demo- 
cratic France of today. The real truth 
is that France is passionately attached 
to peace, because she wants to work and 
pay her debts, and to dedicate the best 
of her powers to the service of science 
and humanity. 


DESPERATE EFFORT TO BALANCE BUDGET 


When the Americans give us the ex- 
cellent advice “to put our house in 
order, and to balance our budget,” they 
certainly do not know how desperately 
we are trying to do so. They seem 
entirely to forget that ten of the richest 
“departments” in the country have been 
destroyed by the Germans, which means 
that the best and most important source 


of taxes and of public revenue was non- 
existent during the war and for three or 
four years after the war; that in spite 
of such handicap, the French pay in 
taxes of all sorts four times the amount 
which they paid before the war (about 
24,000,000,000 francs instead of 6,- 
000,000,000). They forget that the re- 
construction of the devastated provinces 
has already swallowed 100,000,000,000 
francs, which to the last franc have 
been lent to the Government exclusively 
out of French savings. This huge debt 
has been created after the war, for re- 
construction only, while practically 
none of the other belligerent nations 
had such immense work to undertake, 
and could really proceed to “put their 
house in order.” 

As regards public expenses which 
could not and cannot possibly be post- 
poned, France is the only nation which, 
since 1914, has been, without interrup- 
tion, submitted to the most terrific pres- 
sure. In spite of that, all charges of 
a permanent nature, and especially the 
interest on the public debt, consolidated 
or otherwise, are incorporated in the 
regular annual budget; the only class 
of public expenditure which is not in- 
corporated in the regular annual budget 
consists of the expenses necessitated by 
the reconstruction of the devastated 
provinces. How could it be otherwise? 
Would it be reasonable to enter these 
expenses into a regular and annual ac- 
count? Can they possibly. be met out of 
regular public income? If not, is it 
fair to say, as it has been repeatedly 
stated in the foreign press, that there 
is a huge deficit in the French budget? 


PAYMENTS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Besides internal expenses of such ex- 
ceptional nature, the French Treasury 
had to make since the Armistice con- 
siderable payments to foreign countries: 
it was officially stated on December 16, 
1923, by the Minister of Finances, at 
the Chamber of Deputies, that “we have 
paid all we owed to Switzerland and 
Spain, and we have made payments to 
the United States and Japan. The 
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figures are eloquent. In 1920, we re- 
paid 5,136,000,000 francs; in 1921, 
5,068,000,000; in 1922, 2,088,000,000 ; 
in 1923 up to date, 1,100,000,000. In 
all about 13,000,000,000 francs, of 
which 10,000,000,000 went to foreign 
countries, and 38,000,000,000 to the 
Bank of France. These are facts which 
prove the absolute determination of 
France to keep her engagements and 
honor her signature.” 

Fortunately, these immense efforts 
are known and appreciated in some of 
the best financial circles in America. 
At the convention of the American 
Bankers Association, held at Los 
Angeles in October 1921, Alexander D. 
Noyes called the attention of his dis- 
tinguished audience to some pertinent 
facts about France, stating: “ 
Precisely as France performed the 
astonishing feat of turning a 13,000,000 
import trade balance into an export bal- 
ance of 400,000,000, so it is France 
again which has shown the world how 
a solvent government can handle an in- 
flated currency if it has made up its 
mind to do so. The paper money issues 
of the Bank of France, which were 6,- 
600,000,000 francs at the beginning of 
the war, got up to 39,600,000,000 in 
November 1920. From that high figure 
the paper money has been reduced no 
less than 2,700,000,000 francs within 
ten months. Considering how gradual 
the process of currency deflation always 
has been in the past, this is a very re- 
markable achievement. It has been ef- 
fected in precisely the way which eco- 
nomic experience prescribes and it has 
been done with more courage than that 
with which even our own specie re- 
sumption of 1879 was effected... . 
Is it either fair or correct to assert that 
France is making no headway in solving 
the problem of economic reconstruction 
when we have before our eyes so notable 
achapter of financial history?” 


RECONSTRUCTION EXPENSE 
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000,000 
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is a further amount of 40,000,- 
of frances to spend for recon- 
As France receives no help 
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from any foreign money market what- 
ever, these 40,000,000,000 will have to 
be borrowed from the French saving 
classes. I have not the slightest doubt 
that the money will be forthcoming; 
the interest charges will be added to the 
budget, and new taxes in one form or 
another will be created to meet these 
charges. In the course of 1926, that is 
to say within three years, all the devas- 
tated provinces of France will be recon- 
structed. I will not try to explain what 
tremendous effort is implied in such 
achievement from the physical, finan- 
cial and moral point of view. Only the 
people who have seen the devastated 
regions can imagine what the devasta- 
tion was; and I know that many Amer- 
icans have seen them. 

In such circumstances French public 
opinion may be expressed as follows: 


’ “After the war we had a tremendous 


task to achieve. Nobody helped us to 
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enforce the Treaty of Versailles as re- 
gards reparations; nobody helped us 
financially; we have been accused of 
spending money recklessly; nobody 
seems to have understood what the prob- 
lem of reparations meant. Even our 
best friends, the Americans, forgot us 
and left us alone. We had financed 
them in better times, when we were 
rich, and helped them to build their rail- 
roads; we financed in fact every public 
enterprise for which help was required 
from us. Why did they not help us in 
financing the reparations to a certain 
extent? Have they lost confidence in 
the credit of France?” 

It would be very hard for the French 
to believe so, when they are desperately 
struggling to maintain their national 
credit. When the reconstruction work 
is completed, that is to say when France 
has to bear the charges of an additional 
debt which is estimated, as I have said, 
at 40,000,000,000 francs, the paying 
capacity of the taxpayer may prove not 
to have been exceeded. But there is no 
doubt that the taxes will be extremely 
heavy. Then the question will be 
whether we are to bear such intolerable 
burdens forever, or whether Germany 
will refund part of the expenses which 
we have incurred on her account. Ger- 
many has practically no internal and 
no external debt. She will certainly be 
able to pay something. At present, the 
United States does not appear to be 
interested in any scheme which might 
make a mobilization of the German 
debt. on account of reparations, pos- 
sible and practical. Is it too much to 
hope that one day, not too far distant, 
they will consider on a business basis, 
the financing—even though retrospec- 
tively—of one of the greatest enter- 
prises of modern times, I mean the re- 
construction of our devastated prov- 
inces? No one can tell what immense 
bencfit would result for both countries, 
and very likely for the whole world, 
if « more normal exchange were re- 
established between France and Amer- 
ica. and if the resumption of an active 

iational trade allowed these two 
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great countries to exchange the surplus 
of their different articles of wealth, and 
to start surely on a new era of pros- 


perity. 
& 


America’s Responsibility 
for European Conditions 


(From the London “Bankers Magazine’’) 


Tat America did much during the 

final year of the war to hasten its 
conclusion, we know, but her slowness 
in entering the arena is a matter of 
history, while the part played by her in 
the settlement after the war has un- 
doubtedly a close connection with the 
unsettled state of Europe ever since. If 
with the firing of th< last shot America 
had declared her intention of taking no 
part in the peace arrangements, and had 
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announced her determination to stand 
completely aloof from Europe, those 
who met at Paris would at least have 
been able to frame a treaty accordingly. 
Instead, however, France was led to be- 
lieve that as a security against any 
future aggression by Germany she 
would have Great Britain and the 
United States standing in agreement 
behind her, and, indeed, it was hoped 
that such an arrangement would be but 
part of a still larger League of Nations 
prepared to guarantee the peace of the 
world for many a year to come. Some 
such development was necessary for the 
financial rehabilitation of every country 
in Europe, not excluding Germany her- 
self. As a matter of fact, however, we 
know that America turned down its 
President, and almost from that moment 
the effectiveness of the peace treaty was 
destroyed, largely because it was im- 
possible to obtain the necessary sense 
of security without America entering 
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into the compact. Even as regards the 
controversial point of the amount of the 
Reparation payments themselves it 
would have been infinitely easier to have 
shown leniency to Germany if the feel- 
ing of international peace and security 
had been obtained, and if, as a conse- 
quence, a revival in financial confidence 
had commenced. Apart, however, from 
the question of firmly maintaining—as, 
of course, she had a perfect right to do 
—the status of her position as chief 
creditor, the United States washed her 
hands not only of her former President, 
but of the whole European situation. 
As a consequence in part of this attitude 
of America, although it is now five years 
since the Armistice, we are still without 
a sense either of peace or security in 
Europe, and the chaotic exchanges and 
the abnormal conditions as regards in- 
ternational trade are but the outward 
expression of political confusion and un- 
rest. 


Three Quarters of a Century of Success 


The Jubilee of the Banca Marmorosch, Blank & Co., S. A., and of 
Mauriciu Blank 


N October, 1923, the oldest and best 
known Roumanian bank, the Banca 
Marmorosch, Blank & Co., cele- 

brated the jubilee of its seventy-fifth 
year. What, however, made the festival 
of still greater interest is that at the 
same time the institution’s guiding spirit 
during the last fifty years, Mauriciu 
Blank, reached his seventy-fifth year 
in life and so, most appropriately, his 
anniversary was also celebrated at this 
occasion. 

From a capital of Lei 30,000 with 
which it was founded, the bank passed 
through various increases of capital, 
having now a capital of Lei 125,000,- 
000. and Lei 180,000,000 reserve. 

From the early existence of the in- 
stitution its program was closely allied 
with the economic development of the 


country. Under the farseeing and pru- 
dent guidance of Mauriciu Blank, who 
is neither timorous nor overconfident, 
the resources of the bank were at first 
directed toward the steady progress of 
agricultural enterprise, both with regard 
to cultivation of the soil and procuring 
of necessary implements as well as 
creating the means for transportation. 
To the building of some of the im- 
portant railways, of which the Buzau- 
Marasesti in 1879 was the first one 
built entirely with Roumanian capital 
and by Roumanian engineers, to the 
perforation of the first tunnel, Barbosi- 
Galati, as well as other important pub- 
lic enterprises, the Bank Marmorosch, 
Blank & Co. contributed materially. 
When later, as a result of extra- 
ordinary drought, the crisis of 1899 in- 
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MAURICIU BLANK 


Director general of the Banca Marmorosch, 
Blank & Co. 


tervened, Mauriciu Blank strengthened 
in his belief of the need of diversifying 
the sources of production of the coun- 


bank is directly—through its creation, 
the Banca Industriala—interested in 0: 
and mining enterprises, textile enter 
prises, food-products industries, sugar 
refineries, mechanical industries, build 
ing trades, printing, publishing and 
paper industries, timber industries, 
leather industries and various other en- 
terprises like glass, chemical, metal, 
wireless, insurance, water and aerial 
navigation, etc. 

The festivals of the jubilee were 
seized upon as an occasion to bring 


homage to the man who planned and - 


fostered all these nuclei of economic de- 
velopment to the simultanedus advan- 
tage of the country at large and of the 
institution he directed, making the bank 
the point of origin for the financial 
needs of these enterprises, in large 
measure through internal resources and, 
when necessary, attracting to the insti- 
tution from time to time, until the out- 
break of the World War, French, Ger- 
man, Austrian and Hungarian capital. 

Hardly ever was a state or municipal 
internal or external loan floated in 
which the bank did not take a large 
share, and when the “National Loan” 
in 1916 was called, the bank was second 
after the National Bank of Roumania 


. 











The first quarters of the Banca Marmorosch, Blank & Co. in 1848 


try and increased the bank’s activity 
in the channels of industry. Soon, under 
his leadership, a large number of in- 
dustries were created until today the 


in the proportion of participation to the 
loan. To the financial needs of the 
country after the war the bank respond- 
ed also in generous manner. 
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Partial view of the present quarters of the Ranca Marmorosch, Blank & Co. 


This fixed policy of the bank was 
due to the fact that Mauriciu Blank 
considered the duty of the institution 
to be just as important to the country 
as to the stockholders. He had great 
faith in the value of the country’s in- 
herent wealth. 

Mauriciu Blank is one of those who 
contribute quietly and unostentatiously 
in large measure to the needy—giving is 
one of his chief pleasures. His gifts 
are as generous for cultural purposes as 
for charities. An instance of this is the 
establishing in New York of the Rou- 
manian Educational Bureau at 31 
Broadway, for the purpose of founding 
Roumanian libraries throughout the 
United States in the various Roumanian 
centers and to furnish Roumanian lit- 
erature to American cultural institu- 


tions. The tribute of the Roumanians 
in America who benefited by Mauriciu 
Blank’s gift for libraries was presented 
to him at the occasion of the jubilee in 
an ornate volume compiled by Prof. 
Feraru of Columbia University, who is 
the director of the Roumanian Educa- 
tional Bureau. 

Testimony of the honor in which 
Mauriciu Blank was held by the busi- 
ness and financial community was given 
by delegations who waited upon him, 
representing the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Stock Exchange of Roumania, 
of which he is president. They ten- 
dered him a medal to commemorate the 
jubilee. 

It is characteristic of the man’s mod- 
esty that in spite of his great qualities 
and attainments he never strove nor 
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permitted himself to be pushed to the 
foreground. When at the time of his 
political prime Ion Bratianu, one of the 
foremost statesmen of Roumania, tempt- 
ed Mauriciu Blank to enter parliament 
and thus to embark upon a political 
career, he declined with thanks, prefer- 
ring to devote himself to the needs of 
the country in his own way—the one of 
economic achievements. The only pub- 
lic office he has ever accepted was that 
which he now holds of president of the 
Stock Exchange. 


& 
Great Britain 


IMPROVED TONE OF BRITISH BUSINESS 


In spite of the check on trade in De- 
cember due to the election, British busi- 
ness as a whole continued to improve. 
Coal exports, steel output, ship clear- 
ances, bank clearings, building plans, all 
increased for the month and unemploy- 
ment decreased. The decrease for the 
year 1923 was 348,778. Moreover, cer- 
tain leading industries entered the new 
year with large volumes of orders and 
with more in sight. British business 
circles are much encouraged by the fact 
that these favorable tendencies devel- 
oped in spite of the adverse conditions 
on the Continent. 


BANK CLEARINGS FOR 1923 


That the improvement in trade was 
a development of the latter part of the 
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year 1923, however, is shown by the 
statement of bank clearings which in- 
dicate a decrease of 1.4 per cent. in 
comparison with 1922. The report of 
the London Bankers’ Clearing House 
points out that this decrease in the total 
“reflects not only stagnant trade con- 
ditions but also a curtailment of finan- 
cial transactions in several directions. 
For the first three-quarters of 1923 new 
issues were on a greatly reduced scale 
as compared with 1922, while the 
financial operations of the government 
have not involved so great a turnover of 
money as in the previous year 

An analysis of the figures, quarter by 
quarter, shows that there were decreases 
in the grand total in the first three 
quarters of 3.5, 1.7 and 5.4 per cent. 
respectively, and an increase of 5.2 per 
cent. in the final quarter. The increase 
shown in the last three months, coupled 
with other developments, such as the in- 
crease in bank deposits, in commodity 
prices, and in the volume of currency 
notes and commercial bills in circula- 
tion, confirms the impression, which has 
been rapidly gaining ground during re- 
cent weeks, that trade is very definitely 
on the mend.” 


LABOR RULE AND BUSINESS 


English home politics are described 
as being in a melting pot and it is pre- 
dicted by the financial editor of the 
London Morning Post, that in the end 
two parties will emerge, Labor absorb- 
ing the extreme radicals, and the mod- 
erate Conservative party absorbing the 
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moderate Liberals. ‘“Meanwhile,” this 
authority predicts, “these evolutions 
necessarily will be accompanied by a 
prolonged period of uncertainties detri- 
mental to financial activities.” There 
was a measure of relief experienced by 
the financial world when Ramsay 
Macdonald, in his speech to the Labor 
group, made a restrained and cautious 
announcement of Labor’s intentions. 
The New York Evening Post in its edi- 
torial comment on Mr. Macdonald’s 
speech said: 


With a soft answer he strove to turn 
aside the dread that has gripped British 
finance and business. If the pound sterling 
flees, he said, it is not because Labor pur- 
sueth. Labor intends nothing but peace, 
both at home and abroad. At home, unem- 
ployment distress is to be ameliorated; 
abroad, the firebrands of war are to be ex- 
tinguished. 

It is not what Labor intends to do, how- 
‘ver, that worries a majority of the people 
of Great Britain; it is how Labor intends 
to do it. Capital levies and nationalization 
of industries are dangerous economic ex- 


periments from which they shrink with well- 
founded suspicion. 


The reported flight of capital in order 
to escape the rough hand of Labor is 
minimized by financial experts in Lon- 
don. Such movement of capital as has 
taken place is said to be confined 
strictly to three classes: certain for- 
eigners who fear not only socialism but 
also the investigation into German 
credits held in London; secondly, a few 
wealthy individuals who are exchanging 
British holdings for foreign securities 
and, thirdly, a group who are mixing 
their investments more freely. 

The continued weakness of sterling is 
attributed not only to nervousness con- 
cerning the British political outlook but 
also to Continental selling of sterling. 
In this connection British bankers have 
been gratified to note that New York 
has been disposed to support rather than 
to attack sterling, and some of the Jan- 
uary rallying power was ascribed by 
British bankers to New York support. 
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In a review of the decline of sterling 
from the beginning of that decline last 
Autumn the London Economist in its 
Monthly Trade Supplement assigns the 
following causes: 

.... gathering gloom in Germany, the re- 
cent talk of inflation in Great Britain, the 
fear—though a very remote one—that a 
capital levy might be attempted in Eng- 
land, the transfer of capital from Europe 
to the United States, and on top of that 
the very heavy autumn payments to America 
in connection with the usual movements of 
stocks. 


BRITAIN, FRANCE AND THE RUHR 


British industrial and financial groups 
appear to be taking increased interest in 
the agreements reached between France 
and the German industrialists in the 
Ruhr. The feeling seems to be growing 
that unless the British take some definite 
action they may find themselves crowd- 
ed out of an important and valuable 
trade area as a result of these Ruhr 
agreements, which some experts pre- 
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dict will develop into Franco-German 
mergers. Hilaire Belloc, in a series of 
articles for The New York Evening 
Post, comments on this tangled factor 
in the European situation. Mr. Belloc 
states that the Franco-Belgian victory 
in the Ruhr has tapped German wealth 
and has brought a Rhine machine into 
operation. This British expert points 
out that the success of the Franco- 
Belgian operations in the Ruhr would 
cut vital British commerce and he de- 
velops the argument that restoration in 
Europe depends upon the inclusion of 
British financial interests in the 
‘‘Degoutte-Stinnes-Krupp combine.” 

Thus there seems to be a hint of a 
clash of interests between British and 
French business over the French activity 
in the Ruhr. The terms of the Franco 
Ruhr industrial agreements are also 
criticized in the London Economist 
which comments as follows: 


Important as the work of the experts may 
be, it would, however, be a mistake to 
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suppose that their committee will lift from 
the shoulders of statesmen the onus of vital 
and pressing decisions. To realize that, one 
has only to consider the position regarding 
the agreement signed at the end of Novem- 
ber between the Ruhr industralists and the 
French. The main heads of that agreement 
were as follows: 

1. The arrears of coal tax from January 
1 to October 1 are to be paid to the extent 
of $15,000,000. 

2. A tax of 10 per cent. is to be paid on 
every ton of coal sold. 

3. Kighteen per cent. of the net output 
of coal is to be delivered free to the Allies. 

4. Stocks of coal accumulated up to Octo- 

ber 1 become the property of the Allies. 
_ 5. The export licensing system is to remain 
in force. All stocks of iron and steel prod- 
ucts «re to be released only against payment 
of texes due, and may be exported only in 
quantities equal to the average amount ex- 
pected during 1922. 

6. by-products of coal, sulphate of am- 
mor benzol, tar, and creosote—are to form 
the subject of a special agreement. 

qT! practical objections to this agreement 
quic became apparent, and recently 
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further evidence has accumulated as to the 
difficulties which the German signatories will 
have in carrying on under its terms. But 
the really important point about this agree- 
ment is the French claim that receipts under 
it should be devoted by the Reparation 
Commission in the first place to meet the 
expenses of the French and Belgian occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr. This claim at once puts 
British policy to the test on a fundamental 
issue, for if we maintain that the occupation 
is ultra vires under the treaty, we cannot 
possibly admit that German payments can 
be used to cover the costs of occupation. 


The British Chamber of Commerce is 
demanding action from parliament re- 
garding the payment of the French debt 
to Great Britain, and the Italian debt. 
The Council of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is of the opinion that “some steps 
should be taken to approach both the 
Italian and French Governments with 
a view to obtaining payments on ac- 
count pending the settlement of these 
debts on a fair basis, with the object of 
relieving the British taxpayer.” 
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France 
VIOLENT DECLINE IN THE FRANC 


The sensational drop of the franc on 
the exchanges assumed an unusual im- 
portance in late January and was the 
subject of governmental action by the 
Poincare ministry. On January 14 a 
new low point was reached by the franc 
when it fell to 4.26. It was charged 
by some French financiers that the franc 
had been attacked and that the decline 
was the result of a conspiracy against 
French credit. This view was derided 
by the financial writers of the Temps 
and the Journal des Debats, and the 
expert of the first named newspaper at- 
tributed the fall of the franc to defective 
administration of public finances. It be- 
came clear that French importers 
bought in advance more sterling and 
dollar exchange than they immediately 
needed while, at the same time, French 


exporters left abroad a great proportion 
of the proceeds of their sales to foreign 
markets. Paris was chagrined by the 
decline of the franc and especially by 
the fact that the Italian lira on January 
13 was quoted above the franc. On 
Italian exchanges there was correspond- 
ing jubilation. 


GOVERNMENTAL ACTION TO BOLSTER 
THE FRANC 


That the French Government was 
embarrassed by the fall of the franc 
was shown by the fact that it felt im- 
pelled to do something about it. A 
drive was made to stop foreign specula- 
tors, and three foreigners were arrested. 
A Dutchman, representative of a for- 
eign bank, was expelled for his “war on 
the france.” Early in January Minister 
of Finance M. de Lasteyrie called a 
conference of bankers to discuss meas- 
ures for checking the disturbing decline. 
He insisted sharply on the enforcement 
of the law forbidding the export of cap- 
ital. 

As the franc went to still lower levels, 
later in January still more drastic action 
was taken by the government, and on 
January 15 the cabinet announced the 
following steps to aid the franc: 


A 20 per cent. increase in all the French 
tax rolls, to take effect immediately. 

The practical elimination of the so-called 
recoverable budget—that part of the bud- 
get balanced by funds recoverable from 
Germany and therefore met solely by loans— 
a device which has been weighing down most 
heavily upon French finances since the 
Armistice—and the funding of the extraor- 
dinary budget into the regular one. 

Severe measures of repression against tax 
evasion. 

Rigid retrenchment in the expenses of the 
public services. : 

Postponement of all bills before parlia- 
ment the voting of which would necessitate 
additional expenditures. 

The ruthless prosecution of speculation on 
the Bourse. 


It is significant that in spite of the 
decline of the franc the credit of 
the nation does not seem to be 
affected in the eyes of the French 
people. During the very period in 
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January when the franc was reach- 
‘ ing new low levels the subscriptions to 
the Credit National bonds were proceed- 
ing satisfactorily. The common finan- 
cial view in Paris was that the agitation 
over exchanges was to a considerable 
degree superficial and that it did not 
extend to that part of the population 
who are the real subscribers to state ob- 
ligations. 


PROGRESS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


The work of reconstruction in the 
devastated areas of France made con- 
tinued progress throughout 1923, and 
the settlement of all claims arising out 
of the damage accounts is now looked 
for by the end of this year. The total 
damage, according to reports from the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton, will fall between 80,000,000,000 
and 85,000,000,000 francs. Of 22,900 
factories destroyed or damaged 20,175 
were restored by September 1, 1923. 
Another indication of the recovery is 
given by the tax levies in the recon- 
structed districts which have risen from 
725.000,000 francs in 1913, the last pre- 
war year, to almost 3,000,000,000 
francs in 1922. It is pointed out that 
ever: though this last figure is in paper 
francs, their present gold value means 
that the devastated regions are now 
paying more into the public treasury 


than in 1913. On January 2 a fresh 
issue of lottery bonds by the Credit Na- 
tional was opened to raise funds for 
payment of reconstruction expenditures. 


A YEAR OF THE RUHR VENTURE 


January 16 was the first anniversary 
of the French and Belgian occupation 
of the Ruhr. The results of this occu- 
pation are summarized by the New 
York Times’ special correspondent as 
finding Germany conscious at last of her 
defeat, but economically distracted, 
while Europe is in commercial turmoil. 
When the French entered the Ruhr the 
German industrial plants were working 
at about 80 per cent. of their prewar 
capacity. Six months later, as a result 
of passive resistance, production had 
dropped to nothing, there was wide- 
spread resentment against the French 
forces of occupation, and food riots 
were numerous. 

Toward the end of 1923 the French 
succeeded in making agreements with 
the Ruhr industralists whereby passive 
resistance ended and production once 
more was resumed. Agreements have 
also been reached with the German state | 
railways for the operation of the highly 
complicated railroads of the Ruhr 
region. According to the latest report 
of the French Economic Mission, pro- . 
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duction in the Ruhr now totals 70 per 
cent. of the 1922 output. 

The Times correspondent concludes 
his summary of the Ruhr occupation 


as follows: 


That the Ruhr occupation has been a 
profitable business venture, measured in 
dollars and cents, not even the most sanguine 
Frenchman will pretend. It is only fair to 
recall, however, that only a few persons ex- 
pected it to be so. The rest looked upon it 
as a method of bringing political pressure to 
bear upon Germany rather than of increas- 
ing immediate payments from that country. 
‘They realized that in the liquidation of a 
great war, measures are occasionally under- 
taken which forego immediate gains for 
future benefits. Realizing that the occupa- 
tion would be expensive and would probably 
materially cut down receipts for the repara- 
tion account, they nevertheless considered 
that these sacrifices were justified by the 
advantages to be gained from driving home 
to the German people the realization of 
their defeat, and by checking the ever- 
present tendency toward evasion of obliga- 
tions. 

For France the result was the cutting 
down of receipts from Germany. In Ger- 
many itself it meant industrial paralysis. In 
Holland it caused such a decline in the Rhine 
trade as to bring about serious business de- 
pression. In Switzerland the loss of habitual 
supplies of coal caused much trouble. Only 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Austria profit- 
ed directly from the disruption, owing to the 
absence of German competition, and British 
coal was exported in larger quantities as a 
result of the shutting down of the Ruhr 
supplies. Most of these advantages, how- 
ever, are temporary, for the rapid decline of 
Germany has impaired her purchasing 
power, and has thus had a depressing effect 
upon her neighbors’ exports to her. 

Is the Ruhr occupation a means or an 


end? ‘This, the great question when the 
troops marched in a year ago, is still dis- 
puted. Are the French there to stay, as the 
Germans are firmly convinced, or are they 
there until Germany pays, as M. Poincare 
has repeatedly asserted? The correct an- 
swer to this will throw light on the future 
of Europe. 


FRENCH BUSINESS PROSPERITY 


The French people during the past 
year have enjoyed extraordinary indus- 
trial and commercial prosperity. This 
condition is contrasted with the national 
finances which are more heavily weighed 
down than at any previous time in the 
life of the Third Republic. Private 
firms in all branches of trade have been 
thriving and paying large dividends. 
Unemployment is negligible. In fact, 
there is a scarcity of labor and employ- 
ers have imported labor from Italy, 
Spain and Poland. French steel produc- 
tion in October was the largest of any 
month since the Armistice. Railroad 
operations have improved and there has 
been great activity in the textile market. 

All this trade prosperity is in sharp 
contrast with the national treasury’s 
condition. More than half of the budget 
is represented by interest on the na- 
tional debt. The end of the year left 
the treasury with the debt burden in- 
creased by 20,000,000,000 francs and 
the national debt stood at 400,000,000,- 
000 francs. The ordinary budget of the 
government showed a surplus of 869,- 
00,000 francs but this is, in reality, 
offset by the “recoverable budget” 
which represents moneys borrowed 
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and expended for reconstruction work. 
These borrowings are undertaken 
against no other security than the ex- 
pectation of German reparations, and 
there are some financial authorities who 
view with pessimism the immediate fu- 
ture of French national finance unless 
reparations payments are soon forth- 
coming. 


Italy 


ITALIAN RECOVERY 


From an analysis made by the New 
York office of the Credito Italiano, of 
the Italian Finance Minister’s report to 
the Italian Senate, the following per- 
tinent facts are gathered: Instead of the 
estimated deficit of 4,000,000,000 lire 
the actual deficit was slightly over 3,- 
000,000,000, and for the year 1924- 
1925 this deficit will be reduced to 700,- 
000,000 lire. From the peak figure of 
note circulation (reached December 31, 
1921) in the amount of 22,000,000,000 
lire there has been a decrease to the 
present amount of about 19,500,000,- 
000. Deposits in the various classes of 
banks in Italy have increased during the 
last three years from 26,000,000,000 to 
32,000,000,000 lire. Unemployment, 
which reached 500,000 in October 1921, 
has been reduced to 200,000 in October 
1923, while strikes, which numbered 
680 in 1921-1922, were reduced to 156 
in 1922-19238. 

The analysis points out also that in 
spite of the unfavorable trend of the lira 
exchange, the cost of living has not in- 
creased during the past two years but 
has, on the contrary, decreased as in- 
dicated by the decrease in the index 
numbers of wholesale figures from 549 
per cent. in December 1921 to the pres- 
ent 529 per cent. There was uncon- 
cealed satisfaction in Italy when lira 
exchange rose above the franc on Jan- 
uary 14, 


MUSSOLINI STEPS DOWN 


On January 1 Mussolini relinquished 
the dictatorial powers with which he had 
been invested by legislative grant. It 
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had been expected that there might be 
satisfaction at the return to constitu- 
tional government, but there was no 
marked enthusiasm. On the contrary, 
fears were felt in many quarters that 
the strenuous reconstruction work might 
be halted. A résumé of -the progress 
made during the period of Mussolini’s 
dictatorship shows that there has been 
decided reform accomplishel in reduc- 
ing the number of bureaucratic posts 
almost in half, in reforming electoral 
laws, in measures for the improvement 
of agriculture, in new customs and 
tariffs, and in commercial treaties with 
Poland, France, Austria, Russia, Swit- 
zerland, Canada and Czechoslovakia. 
The Public Works Ministry has also 
put an end largely to the old system of 


granting public funds for political rea- 


sons, and public grants are now refused 
for all but the most urgent public works 


or for productive works which hold out 
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promise of paying dividends. A start 
has also been made toward returning to 
private enterprise several of the unpro- 
ductive government monopolies, among 
which are the match industry, some tele- 
phone services, and concessions for 
building railroads and for the transpor- 
tation and delivery of parcels post and 
telegrams. 

The Ministry of Finance has freed 
foreign capital invested in Italy from 
paying income taxes, and customs 
tariffs on articles of prime necessity 
have been lessened. Inflation has been 
checked and somewhat reduced. The 
amount invested in new industrial en- 
terprises is considerably greater than 
last year. Especially important to trade 
and industry is the disappearance of the 
strike menace which, during the first 
few years following the end of the war, 
did so much to demoralize business. It 
is now felt that business can go ahead 
and lay plans freely without having the 
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chilling threat of revolution to battle 
against. 


SOLUTION OF THE FIUME TANGLE 


Another development which it is con- 
fidently predicted will have a stimulat- 
ing effect on Italian business is the ac- 
cord reached with Yugoslavia over 
Fiume and the Adriatic zone. It is un- 
officially announced or understood that 
the terms of this agreement are based 
on three main points: The annexation 
by Italy of the port of Fiume, the an- 
nexation by Yugoslavia of the Porto 
Banos, and the creation of an Italo- 
Yugoslavia consortium for the joint con- 
trol of these two harbors. In addition 
there are several causes of an economic 
nature which will increase the trading 
facilities between the two countries. 


A 
Germany 
GERMANY SOMEWHAT ENCOURAGED 


The feeling of optimism which at the 
beginning of the new year wes notice- 
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able in Germany, appears to be grow- 
ing. The industrial leaders seem to 
have abandoned their pessimism and a 
greater impulse to work their way to 
their own economic salvation seems to 
have asserted itself. One of the chief 
contributory causes of this new feeling 
is the beginning made toward stabiliza- 
tion of the currency by the use of the 
rentenmark. Speaking of this develop- 
ment the president of the Association of 
German Industries recently said: “The 
beginning of currency stabilization has 
at last made it possible for us to enjoy 
the blessings and benefits of more work, 
which shortly will lead to real onward 
and upward progress despite all ex- 
ternal pressure.” It is felt that even 
though the new currency has an arti- 
ficial value, nevertheless its temporary 
stability has had and is having great 
moral value and it is regarded as signif- 
icant that the German nation is at last 
working back to sounder economic con- 
ceptions. 

Still another cause of the lightened 
gloom in Germany was the opening 
speech made by Charles G. Dawes, 
American chairman of the Reparations 
Inquiry Committee, at the start of that 


committee’s sessions. Dawes pleaded 
for ‘common sense” in the reparations 
tangle. His striking sentence, “Let us 


help Germany to get well,” had instant 
effect throughout Germany. It is to be 
feared, however, that this sentence was 
understood in Germany to carry the 
promise of a foreign loan. It is signif- 





icant in this connection that Count 
Kessler stated, on reaching New York, 
that “Germany, nearing the end of her 
financial resources and facing collapse, 
is placing her trust in Dawes.” 


LIMITATION OF THE RENTENMARK LOAN 


That the hint of financial and indus- 
trial optimism evident in business cir- 
cles is not a universal feeling is shown 
by the gloomy fears for Germany’s fu- 
ture felt by Count Kessler and others. 
In the same interview to American 
newspaper men in which the German 
statesman stated his country’s reliance 
on Dawes, he also pointed out that “‘it 
will be only a matter of weeks until the 
German Government, now deprived by 
law of the expedient of new money issue 
and dependent only upon the very inade- 
quate resource of taxation, will have 
used up the 1,200,000,000 new marks 
which she got on November 15 last from 
the newly created Rentenbank.” Count 
Kessler stated that he feared serious 
trouble unless other aid is received be- 
fore the loan is exhausted. 


THE RENTENMARK AN EXPERIMENT 


Lloyd’s Bank of London in an 
analysis of the rentenmark describes it 
as an experiment and states that “in 
the end the value of the rentenmark will 
depend, not upon the ingenious system 
of mortgage-security upon which the 
new Rentenbank is based, but upon the 
confidence of the German people. The 
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and the French-Belgian mission were 
the first steps toward settlement of the 
reparations question. Stinnes pointed 
out, however, that the effect of these 
agreements was to throw the burden of 
Germany’s debt on the Ruhr indus- 
trialists. In his interview he said: 


We agreed to pay for the Reich until 
April 15, but this is the extreme limit, and 
a sound and honest settlement based on the 
facts must be found in the meantime. 

I am persuaded that the mere fact that 
the Germans and French present themselves 
before the United States in complete accord 
as to the reparation settlement would open 
up considerable perspectives. Americans 
will not lend us money to waste in making 
war between ourselves, but I am convinced 
that when we reach an agreement, money 
will be forthcoming at conditions which will 
surprise us. 


Belgium 
A MIDDLE-PATH POLICY 


Belgium’s influence in the present 
and fortcoming negotiations relative 
to reparations and to Germany’s eco- 





nomic status will be in the direction 
of conciliation. In review of the 
attitude of Belgium on_ reparations 
and related problems the special cor- 
respondent of the New York Times 
reports, following special inquiry, that 
Belgium seeks to follow a middle 
course. On the one hand she seeks 
and needs reparations and feels that 
Germany has followed a_ deliberate 
course of scientific bankruptcy. On the 
other hand, she desires to judge the sit- 
uation in the light of its present-day 
aspects rather than from historical 
precedents. Belgium wants reparations, 
as does France; but she also wants trade 
with Germany, as does England. For 
this reason she inclines toward a policy 
of conciliation rather than continued 
antagonism and her influence will be 
toward mediation. 


RELATION OF REPARATIONS TO NATIONAL 
BUDGET 

Any consideration of the condition 

of Belgian finance leads back to the 
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fundamental fact that the war left Bel- 
gium handicapped by a loss estimated 
at 37,000,000,000 francs as a result of 
German occupation and sabotage. The 
Belgian economic situation today re- 
flects the fact that she has already ad- 
vanced toward repairing this damage 
1£,000,000,000 francs and must soon 
advance another 10,000,000,000. Her 
debt has increased from 4,500,000,000 
francs in 1914 to almost 40,000,000,000 
francs today. The Versailles Treaty 
awarded Belgium as reparations pay- 
ments a_ priority on all payments 
amounting to 2,000,000,000 gold marks. 
She has received so far only 1,500,000,- 
000. The increase in Belgium’s taxa- 
tion is indicated by the fact that whereas 
in 1912 the per capita tax rate was 43 
francs, it is today 265. In spite of this 
increase in taxation revenues, however, 
Belgium requires reparations payments 
in order to cover her expenses. The 
debt charges constitute 63 per cent. of 
the revenues from taxation. 

That Belgium is making a valiant ef- 
fort to meet the situation is shown by 
the 1924 budget. The new budget pro- 
vides for a reduction of the deficit by 
749,000,000 frances. A 33 per cent. in- 
crease of taxation revenue over 1923 is 
called for in the current year’s budget. 


Austria 
AUSTRIA’S CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT 


The case of Austria, which is serving 
as a leaven for restoration in Central 
Europe, continues to attract attention. 


One Wall Street 


So pronounced has been the improve- 
ment, financially and commercially, in 
Austria that the League of Nations, 
under whose management the resuscita- 
tion took place, has issued several pub- 
lications dealing with the measures and 
methods applied. Dr. Zimmerman, the 
League Commissioner in Vienna, is con- 
fident that Austria’s improvement will 
continue even after international con- 
trol has ended. He predicted that bud- 
get equilibrium would be reached by 
the end of 1924. 

Dr. Zimmerman in an interview to a 
New York Times correspondent pointed 
out that the lesson of Austria’s stabil- 
ized currency might well be heeded 
elsewhere in Europe. The League Com- 
missioner said: 


The first lesson has been that it is much 
more important for the recovery of a coun- 
try to stabilize its depreciated currency than 
to raise it. The effects of stabilization have 
been of both a material and psychological 
order. Their material importance has been 
that for more than a year the Austrian 
people, industrialists as well as traders and 
individual householders, have been able to 
calculate again a monetary unit which repre- 
sented the same value from one day to an- 
other, whereas during the inflation period 
the values of monetary units changed daily. 
The psychological effect of such a situation 
is impossible to describe. People lost the 
ordinary respect for money, squandering it 
as soon as they received it, and the wisest 
man was the greatest spendthrift, as the 
national currency had become ridiculous. 
From the day, however, that the crown be- 
came stable, the saving spirit returned to 
the Austrian public. In Autumn of last 
year the total savings deposits in Austrian 
banks amounted to 2,000,000 gold kronen; 
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by the end of 1923 they amounted to 38,- 
000,000—not an enormous sum in itself, but 
a sure indication. 

Both these material and psychological 
effects have brought about the resyrrection 
of industry and trade, a thing which for- 
tunately has not only restored confidence 
in Austria, but also abroad. Foreign capi- 
tal has shown by its return its confidence 
in Austria’s future and has brought a con- 
siderable amount of money to Vienna, 
partly for speculation and partly for actual 
investment. 


THE STORY TOLD BY FIGURES 


Statistics rarely seem sensational, but 
the figures of finance and trade in Aus- 
tria today compared with a year ago 
tell an interesting story. Unemploy- 
ment dropped from 170,000 in Feb- 
ruary 1923 to 78,000 in December. 
Deposits in savings and commercial 
banks increased from 110,000,000,000 
paper crowns in January to 550,000,- 
000,000 in December. Agricultural 
gain for 1928 was 800,000 hundred- 
weight for wheat, 1,500,000 hun- 
dreiweight for rye. Iron ore produc- 


tion increased from 22,000,000 hundred- 
weight to 26,000,000. During the third 
quarter of 1923 wood pulp production 
broke records. A more unfavorable sit- 
uation is indicated by the unsatisfactory 
condition of foreign commerce. The 
country’s excess of imports increased 
from 440,000,000 gold crowns for 1922 
to 600,000,000 gold crowns for 1923. 


GOVERNMENTAL FINANCE 


The striking improvement in govern- 
mental finance is summarized as follows 
in a dispatch to the New York Times: 


The extraordinary improvement in the 
state finances are expected to achieve com- 
plete equilibrium, possibly at the end of 
1924, but certainly in the first half of 1925. 
The National Bank, which began 1923 with 
1,195,000,000,000 crowns reserve in gold and 
foreign bills and 4,471,000,000,000 note and 
deposit liabilities, now reports 3,610,000,000,- 
000 cash, against 7,285,000,000,000 liabilities ; 
all this without allowing for the League of 
Nations credit guarantee. This ensures the 
stability of the currency in 1924. 

The process of economic rehabilitation in 
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1923 worked much more promptly than 
Austria’s financial patrons had originally 
assumed. ‘The initial finance plan of the 
League of Nations supposed a deficit in 
1922 which would exceed $45,000,000. The 
budget placed it at $38,000,000, but the 
year’s closing accounts, in consequence of 
unexpected high receipts from taxes, show 
a deficit only a little above $29,000,000. 
Meantime the conditions enjoined by the 
League for 1923 have all been fulfilled or 
exceeded, excepting only the stipulated 
figures of reduction in number of govern- 
ment employees. 

Out of the National League’s credit, 
not much less than 1,000,000,000 crowns was 
saved to act as reserve against future con- 


proposed loan from the League of Na- 
tions. The success of the loan to Aus- 
tria which was arranged by the Eco- 
nomic Council of the League caused 
great interest throughout Hungary, and 
in December the special committee of 
the Council of the League met in con- 
ference with Count Bethlen of Hungary 
to discuss the conditions on which the 
League would agree to help in the re- 
construction of Hungary. 

After a series of conferences a plan 
was devised whereby Hungary would 
give the League supervision over its 
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is a feeling in Hungary that the condi- 
tions imposed by the League constitute 
too high a price, and a dispatch from 
Budapest states that “even the smallest 
householder realizes that his daily com- 
modities will be affected by the loan.” 


DOUBTFUL FACTORS 


Vienna financiers are doubtful as to 
whether the proposed reorganization of 
Hungary’s finances can succeed as fully 
as did that of Austria’s. It is pointed 
out that Hungary’s taxation laws are 
not up to date and that the country 
lacks almost entirely the chief sources 
of taxation on which Austria depends, 
such as commercial and banking or- 
ganizations, revenue of industrial con- 
cerns and extensive transit. Hungary’s 
most important resources are agricul- 
tural and it is felt that the rural popu- 
lation will submit less willingly to heavy 
taxation than did Austrian citizens. 





DOMESTIC SITUATION 


Business, meanwhile, is not improv- 
ing. In December 141 shops were 
obliged to close in Budapest alone as 
they were unable to lay in stocks owing 
to uncertain conditions and the many 
taxes imposed. Another depressing fac- 
tor is the fact that even if the League 
loan should finally be consummated it 
can not be used till May or June, and 
Hungary must first raise an internal 
loan in order to keep things going until 
then. 


Spain 
TRADE TREATY WITH ITALY 


Spain has improved her position and 
prestige as a Mediterranean power as 
a result of the new trade treaty with 
Italy. This treaty accords to Spain con- 
ventional duties, that is, duties below the 
general tariff, on forty-three items of 
the Italian tariff and grants also most- 
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favored-nation treatment on 234 items. 
In exchange Spain grants to Italy con- 
ventional duties on ninety-six items of 
the Spanish tariff and most-favored- 
nation treatment on 809 items. The 
Spanish products on which lowered 
tariff duties are granted consist of food- 
stuffs and raw materials. One of the 
most important provisions of the new 
treaty is the elimination of Italian goods 
from the customs surcharges levied on 
goods from countries with depreciated 
currencies. 


STATE AID TO AGRICULTURE 


Agitation on the part of Spanish agri- 
cultural societies seems about to bear 
fruit. It is proposed to extend state aid 
to farmers by appropriating 100,000,- 
000 pesetas for agricultural develop- 
ment. Part of this money will be used 
for the purchase of agricultural ma- 
chinery, seeds, fertilizers and other 
materials necesary in modern intensive 
farming. Information from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce shows the growing 
importance in Spanish agriculture of 
the peanut crop. The annual production 
of this commodity has increased from 
11,600 metric tons in 1910 to 20,000 
metric tons in 1921. 


INQUIRY INTO SPANISH RAILWAYS 


The financial press of Spain as well 
as the daily newspapers are much in- 
terested in the inquiry into the financial 
and physical condition of all Spanish 
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railorads receiving government  sub- 
sidies. This inquiry was begun by a 
royal decree last Autumn. The imme- 
diate result of this decree was an un- 
loading of railroad stocks on the ex- 
changes. 

The heart of the discussion is whether 
or not the government shall continue 
making advances to the railroads for 
the purchase of equipment and payment 
of wages, or whether increased rates 
shall be authorized. Three outstanding 
sugestions have been made for a solu- 
tion of the problem: 

1. That the railroads of Spain be con- 
trolled by the government. This plan 
depends upon the investment by the 
government of 400,000,000 pesetas. 

2. A somewhat similar plan that the 
railroads yield a profit to the state and 
be operated under the financial respon- 
sibility of the companies. 

3. That the time in which railroads 
may be operated privately be extended 
by fifty years before they revert to gov- 
ernment ownership. This plan has 
been advanced by the acting Minister 
of Finance. 


Switzerland 
TOURIST TRAFFIC GROWS 


Switzerland in 1923 is said to have 
reaped larger benefits from its tourist 
trade than in any year since 1914. Great 
numbers of American, English and 
Dutch travelers visited Switzerland and 
purchased heavily of the articles for 
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which the country is famous. The pres- 
ence of large numbers of prosperous 
German tourists was also noted, and led 
to adverse comment in view of the re- 
ported suffering of the labor classes in 
Germany. 

The growing volume of tourist traffic 
is greatly welcomed in Switzerland as 
the revenue proceeding from travelers 
is looked to to offset the difference be- 
tween imports and exports. 


BUDGET AND TRADE 


The Swiss 1924 budget shows a re- 
duced deficit by about 25,000,000 francs 
over the budget for 1923, and repre- 
sents extensive economies. Among the 
important reductions in the budget for 
the current year are government sub- 
sidies to industrial and agricultural en- 
terprises. ‘There are reductions in the 
number of governmental employees also 
provided for in the new budget. 

A new bond issue of 100,000,000 
francs was floated last November in 
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order to arrange for consolidation of 
the floating debt. 

Unemployment, while of a seasonal 
character, is increasing. One reason 
for this lies in the return of many thou- 
sands of Swiss from Germany because 
of adverse labor conditions in that coun- 
try. The jewelry, textile and watch- 
making industries show gradual im- 
provement. An interesting sidelight on 
the export trade of Switzerland is the 
fact that four countries—England, 
France, Germany and the United States 
—took 57 per cent. of the total exports. 


@ 


International Banking Notes 


The Asia Banking Corporation, 35 Broad- 
way, New York, has announced that its 
directors have approved the sale of that in- 
stitution’s assets to the International Bank- 
ing Corporation at 60 Wall street, New 
York. The amount involved was not men- 
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tioned, nor was it revealed whether cash 
would be turned over or a stock considera- 
tion paid to its shareholders. 

The agreement, it was stated, has been 
signed subject to the approval of stock- 
holders. Early meetings of stockholders of 
both banks, it was stated, will be called for 
ratification of the plan, which will create a 
strong American banking chain in the Far 
Eastern countries. 

The Asia Banking Corporation — has 
branches in China and the Philippines, the 
chief offices being listed as those of Hankow, 
Peking, Hongkong, Manila, Changsha, Cor- 
regidor, Shanghai and Canton. The Inter- 
national Banking Corporation also does an 
important business in the Far East. 

The union of the banks will bring together 
corporations having a total capitalization of 
$9,000,000. The International Banking Cor- 
poration, of which Charles E. Mitchell and 
H. ‘I’. S. Green are chairman and president, 
respectively, is capitalized at $5,000,000, and 


the Asia Banking Corporation is capitalized 
at ¥4,000,000. 
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The net profits of Westminster Bank 
Limited, London, for the last year, after 
providing for bad and doubtfud debts, and 
all expenses, amount to £1,804,783. This 
sum, added to £536,585 brought forward 
from 1922, leaves available the sum of £2,- 
341,368. 

The dividend of 10 per cent. paid in 
August last on the £20 shares, and 61% per 
cent. on the £1 shares, absorbs £631,269. 
A further dividend of 10 per cent. is now 
declared in respect of the £20 shares, 
making 20 per cent. for the year; and a 
further dividend of 61/, per cent. on the £1 
shares will be paid, making the maximum 
of 1214, per cent. for the year. 

There has been £100,000 transferred to 
bank premises account, £300,000 to rebuild- 
ing account, and £100,000 has been placed 
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to contingent fund, leaving a balance of 
£568,480 to be carried forward. 


December December 
31, 1923 31, 1922 
£ £ 






Net profit ee 1,888,021 
Brought forward .... ... 536,585 519,708 
Total available . .2,341,368 2,407,729 
ll a FF 1,221,144 
 - | ner 20% 
SS ears 12%% 
Premises ......... OO 200,000 
Rebuilding account ............ 300,000 150,000 
Contingent fund ...... ‘ 300,000 
Carried forward 536,585 





C. M. Parker, with offices at 68 William 
street, is New York representative of the 
Westminster Bank. 
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The directors of Lloyds Bank Limited, 
London, announce that, after payment of 
salaries, pensions, staff bonuses and allow- 
ances, other charges and expenses, the an- 
nual contribution to the provident and in- 
surance fund, and making full provision for 
rebate, income tax, corporation profits tax, 
bad debts, and contingencies, the available 
profit for the last year is £2,047,116. To 
this his to be added £498,342 brought for- 





ward from the previous year, making a total 
of £2,545,458. 

Out of this total, an interim dividend of 
ls. 8d. per share, being at the rate of 16 2/3 
per cent. per annum, and amounting, less 
income tax, to £913,282, was paid for the 
half-year ended June 30 last; £100,000 has 
been placed to the staff widows’ and 
orphans’ fund, and £100,000 to the staff 
pension funds. 

After making these appropriations, there 
is a balance of £1,432,176 remaining, and the 
directors have decided to recommend to the 
shareholders at the ensuing general meeting, 
that a dividend at the same rate, amounting, 
less income tax, to £928,253, be paid for the 
last half-year, leaving £503,923 to be car- 
ried forward to the profit and loss account 
for the current year. 

In addition to the above allocations, £500,- 
000 has been transferred to the bank 
premises account from profit on the sale of 
investments during the last year. 

The available profit for the previous year 
was £2,068,875, to which was added £546,- 
143 brought forward, making a total of 
£2,615,018. Out of this, £1,766,676 was 
paid in dividends (at the same rate), £250,- 
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000 was placed to the bank premises ac- 
count, £100,000 to the pension fund, and 
£498,342 carried forward. 

A comparative statement is given below 
in tabulated form. 


1923 1922 
£ £ 
Profit 2,068,875 
Brought forward nee = 546,143 
Total available . ecceaseenneeeedy 045,458 2,615,018 
Dividend 16 2/3 per cent.......1,841,535 1,766,676 
Staff pension fund . ‘ 100,000 100,000 
Staff widows and orphans’ 
fund > 100,000 nil 
Bank premises account..... nil* 250,000 
Carried forward . ‘ ---- 603,923 498,342 


*£500,000 has been transferred to the bank 
premises account from profit on the sale of in- 
vestments during the past year. 

Henry Bell, director and general manager 
of Lloyd's Bank, having reached the age for 
retirement, has resigned his position in the 
active service of the bank, but still retains 
his directorship. Mr. Bell began his banking 
career with Messrs. Leyland and Bullins, of 
Liverpool, in 1875, subsequently joining the 
staff of the Liverpool Union Bank, which 
was amalgamated with Lloyds Bank in 
1900. After a few years at the head office 
in Birmingham, Mr. Bell came to London 
(in 1903) as manager of the city office, 72 
Lombard street. He was promoted to the 
general managership in 1912, and became a 
director, in addition, in 1918. 

The directors of the bank have appointed 
two additional joint general managers, viz. 
F. A. Beane, and A. Davidson, hitherto 
assistant general managers. ‘The latter re- 
mains in control of the Midland district, 
with headquarters in Birmingham, as here- 
tofore. 





A. G. Barker has been appointed to be 
on assistant general manager, as well as 
chief inspector. 
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The statement of condition of Barclays 
Bank, Ltd., as of the close of business De- 
cember 31, 1923, received from London by 
the New York office of the bank, shows 
total resources (figuring the pound sterling 
at $5) of $1,665,348,615, compared with $1,- 
635,737,591 on June 30, 1923. At the close 
of 1923 current, deposit and other accounts 
aggregated $1,507,749,817; cash in hand and 
with the Bank of England, $223,071,555; 
balances with other British banks, $40,797,- 
634; money at call, $93,271,295; bills dis- 
counted, $193,115,375; investments, $351,- 
055,225; advances to customers and other 
accounts, $662,601,195; capital stock, $77,- 
961,860, and reserve fund, $41,250,000. The 
statement shows also that Barclays Bank, 
Ltd., owns (book yalue) $18,190,922 stock 
of the British Linen Bank; $12,000,000 the 
Union Bank of Manchester, Ltd., and %7, 
059,750 the Anglo-Egyptian Bank, Ltd. 

At the annual general meeting of Barclays 
Bank, the chairman, F. C. Goodenough, dis 
cussed in some detail the British credi! 
policy and the incidence of the British debt 
to America. Referring to foreign trade he 
showed how vital was the importance to 
Great Britain of the maintenance of her 
invisible and visible exports, both as a source 
of income and also as helping in the restora- 
tion of foreign markets. Mr. Goodenough 
said one of the principal events in the year 
had been the funding of the American debt. 
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Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging 


Rotterdam Amsterdam 
The Hague 


eS ae . 175,000,000 
Reserve .. . . .  f1386,500,000 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 
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Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle matters entrusted to our 


care with efficiency and promptness. 


Representative for the United States 


J. Enderman, 14 Wall Street, New York 
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No one who had visited America could fail 
to realize the gain to British credit and 
British prestige owing to that settlement, or 
the loss that would have been incurred by 
both, if the liability had been questioned, or 
had been met in any other way. 

Barclays Bank is represented in America 
by H. Poé Alton, at 60 Wall street, New 
York. 
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The directors of the Midland Bank, Ltd., 
of London, reported on January 4 that, full 
provision having been made for all bad and 
doubtful debts, the net profits for the year 
ended December 31, 1923, amount to £2,- 
210,972, which, with £788,967 brought for- 
ward, make £2,999,939 for appropriation 
as follows: 


To interim dividend paid July 14 

last and final dividend payable Feb- 

ruary 1 next, for the year 1923, at 

the ute of 18 per cent. per annum 

even, , RR TERR eae £1,502,870 
To reserve for future contingencies........ 300,000 
To bank premises redemption fund...... 400,000 
Leaving to be carried forward a bal- 

ance « j : 797,069 


For the year 1922 the dividend w2s at the 
same rate, £500,000 was reserveu ivr future 
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contingencies, £300,000 was placed to bank 
premises redemption fund and £788,967 was 
carried forward. 
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Official figures of the London Clearing 
House show that the amount of British bank 
clearances in 1923 was £36,627,592,000, ac- 
cording to the Bankers’ Trust Company, 
New York. This total was £533,869,000 less. 
than clearances in 1922, but was £1,697,033,- 
000 more than the amount for 1921. The 
record amount of clearances was £37,161,~ 
461,000 in 1920. 
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The Imperial Bank of Persia has moved 
to new quarters at 33 to 36 King William. 
street, London Bridge, E. C. 4. 


© 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
Equitable Eastern Banking Corporation, 
New York, the regular quarterly dividend of 
2 per cent. was declared on the capital 
stock. All officers of the corporation were 
re-elected. Henry W. Frick was appointed 
an assistant manager of the Shanghai office. 
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E new home of the Seymour Trust 
Company, Seymour, Conn., is con- 
structed in light buff Indiana limestone 
with a polished granite base. The interior 

echoes the simplicity and dignity of the exterior. 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 


Architects and Engineers 


We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 
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The Bank’s Long-Term Investments 


Article XI of a Reading Course in Banking 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; instructor in banking, New York, Elizabeth and 
Hudson County (New Jersey) Chapters, American Institute of Banking 


OMMERCIAL banks are not 
C generally regarded as _ being 

heavy investors in securities with 
distant maturities. These institutions, 
the deposits of which are practically 
entirely subject to withdrawal on de- 
mand, specialize of necessity in short- 
term commercial loans. In other words, 
it is the function of commercial banks, 
generally speaking, to provide working 
capital rather than fixed capital. 

Nevertheless, the aggregate value of 
the long-term investments held by com- 
mercial banks in the United States is of 
greater magnitude than is generally ap- 
preciated even by bankers themselves. 
It is true that good policy requires that 
a commercial bank restrict the major 
portion of its loans to short-term paper, 
since its deposits are chiefly composed 
of those repayable on demand. But it 
is usually safe for such a bank to invest 
in long-term obligations up to the 
amount of its capital and surplus (pro- 
vided it does not own its banking 
premises), since these funds cannot be 
withdrawn as long as the bank is a 
going concern. 

Many commercial banks make a bid 
for, and actually receive, large amounts 
in time deposits. Such deposits, like 
those of savings banks, are theoretically 
and practically applicable to long-term 
investments. 

It is probably no exaggeration to say 
that about one-tenth of the total assets 
of commercial banks in the United 
States consist of investments having 
maturities in excess of one year. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the nature and kinds of bonds 
and stocks. That will be reserved for 
a forthcoming chapter. The intent here 
is to show why commercial banks find it 


advantageous to make long-term invest- 
ments, and to mention the banking ma- 
chinery required to manage and account 
for these investments. Where these in- 
vestments amount to five million dollars 
or more, a separate department is usual- 
ly organized to administer the transac- 
tions and to maintain appropriate 
accounting records. 


MOTIVES FOR LONG-TERM INVESTMENTS 


As indicated in the outline, there are 
a number of motives underlying the pur- 
chase of long-term investments. These 
will be considered in more or less detail. 

1. To Secure an Investment Income. 
A bank may employ its funds by placing 
them in short-term paper, i. e., loans 
and discounts, or in long-term securities. 
Although it is normally more profitable 
to lend to commercial borrowers on a 
short-term basis than to invest in securi- 
ties, because of the higher rate of in- 
terest, there are times when the yield 
from securities is greater than from 
loans and discounts. 

In times of depression, for example, 
the money rate frequently falls below 
that which can be earned from the 
highest grade bonds. In the decade 
1900-1910, there were several intervals 
lasting months at a time when the call 
loan rate in New York averaged 2 per 
cent. and time money only 3 per cent. 
High grade bonds, however, were yield- 
ing 314 per cent. and upwards. 

Furthermore, long-term investments 
furnish an additional outlet for funds 
that could not otherwise be profitably 
employed. In this sense, long-term in- 
vestments may be considered as offer- 
ing competition to short-term loans. 

2. For Various Collateral Uses. Cer- 
tain bonds, particularly those of the 
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I. General: 

1. While the major portion of a com- 
mercial bank’s assets consist of 
short-term commercial loans, nev- 
ertheless long-term investments 
normally make up a_ substantial 
proportion of its resources. 


2. The long-term investments of a 
Federal Reserve Bank member 
usually consist of marketable se- 
curities, etc., as follows: 

a. Civil bonds, i. e., Government 
(U. S. and foreign), state, 
and municipal bonds. 

. Corporation bonds, i. e., rail- 
road, public utility and in- 
dustrial bonds. 

». Bonds and mortgages secured 
by real estate (not permitted 
to national banks in New 
York and Chicago). 

. Stocks of moneyed corpora- 
tions (optional and with lim- 
itations) e. g.: 

(1) Foreign banking corpora- 
tions organized under 
state or Federal charter. 

(2) Safe deposit companies. 

(3) Investment companies. 

. Federal Reserve Bank stock 
(compulsory). 

. Stocks of business corpora- 
tions (permitted to trust 
companies and state banks 
only in certain states.) 

. Real estate for rental pur- 
poses in connection with 
banking house. 


II. Purposes of long-term investments: 


1. To secure an investment income. 
2. For various collateral uses (in the 
case of bonds). 

a. To secure circulating bank 
notes (national banks). 

b. To secure deposits belonging 
to the U. S. Government, 
state, or other political sub- 
division. 

ce. To secure loans from a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 
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3. To secure trading profits. 
4. To secure profits from customers’ 


investment service. 


5. 'To secure profits from underwrit- 


ing operations. 


j. To distribute the investment risk. 


III. 


. To create a secondary reserve. 

. To qualify for membership in the 
Federal Reserve System (purchase 
of Federal Reserve Bank stock). 


Securities classified according to 
uses: 

. Securities owned and unpledged. 

. Securities (UL. S. bonds) owned 
and pledged to secure circulating 
notes. 

. Securities owned and pledged to 
secure deposits, e. g., Government, 
state, or city. 

. Securities owned and pledged to 
secure loans from other banks. 

. Securities owned and loaned. 

. Securities borrowed to secure de- 
posits. 

. Securities pledged as collateral to 
customers’ loans repledged to se- 
cure deposits. 

. Securities borrowed to secure loans 
from other banks. 

. Securities pledged as collateral to 
customers’ loans repledged to se- 
cure loans from other banks. 

. Securities borrowed and loaned. 

. Securities loaned from collateral 
deposited to secure customers’ 
loans. 


IV. The bank’s securities records: 


_ 


V. 


UD OP OO do 


Securities blotter (journal or reg- 
ister). 

. Securities ledger. 

. Securities cards. 

. Bond maturity tickler. 

. Bond earnings record. 


Bases of bond valuation: 


. Par value. 

. Market value. 

. Inventory value. 

Cost of money value. 

. Book value. 

. Basis or investment value. 
. Trading value. 





United States Government, carry valu- 
able privileges. Certain pre-war issues, 
for instance, are eligible to secure na- 
tional bank circulating notes. Without 


the purchase and pledge of these bonds, 
national banks would be unable to issue 


circulation. 


A 


nother privilege which certain 
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bonds, e. g., Government, state, and 
specified municipal bonds, carry, is that 
of serving as security for public de- 
posits. The United States Govern- 
ment, and most state and municipal 
governmentalities, require the pledging 
of certain bonds as collateral from 
banks designated as public depositories. 
A like requirement exists for postal 
savings deposits. To command these 
deposits, which are usually considerable 
in amount, the pledging of bonds there- 
fore becomes necessary. 

Certain bonds are also required as 
collateral when a bank borrows directly 
on its own note from a Federal Reserve 
Bank. Thereby, the borrowing power 
of a bank becomes enlarged. Thus, 
bonds of certain classes and grades be- 
come valuable to a bank, aside from the 
investment income derived therefrom, 
through the legal rights and privileges 
which they carry. 

3. To Secure Trading Profits. Banks 
which are able to engage an investment 
market expert, are in a position to make 
profits through trading in _ bonds. 
Trading in bonds by commercial banks 
is resorted to for two reasons: (1) to 
protect the investment value of bonds 
held; and (2) to secure a proper co- 
ordination in the flow of funds as be- 
tween purely investment and commer- 
cial channels. 

Bond prices are constantly fluctuating 
in the open market. There are also 
major price movements in bonds in 
which there are definite tendencies up- 
ward or downward, depending upon the 
long-term swings in the interest rate. 
Bonds are often freely sold in times of 
rising markets (or when the market is 
thought to be near the top), and pur- 
chased after a decline is well under way 
and prices thought to be near the bottom 
of the movement. In individual issues, 
losses may be taken in a falling market 
in order to prevent further loss. By a 
knowledge of the principles of the in- 
vestment cycle, and the application of 
these principles to actual situations, 
good sized profits can frequently be 


made. 
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Bond prices are normally highest 
when interest rates are lowest, and vice 
versa. Since the interest rate is lowest 
when business is depressed (and about 
to become more active), the bank can 
arrange to take its bond profits at this 
time, and thereby be in funds to provide 
its commercial borrowers with their 
needs as business activity accelerates, 
and interest rates again rise. 

Fundamentally, trading in bonds can 
be regarded as incidental to the main- 
tenance of proper valuations for the 
principal amount of the investment in 
bonds, and profits and losses realized in 
trading reflect themselves in the net in- 
come yielded by these investments. 

4. Customers’ Investment Service. 
Besides engaging in securities transac- 
tions for their own accounts, many 
banks also maintain a customers’ invest- 
ment service department. This is par- 
ticularly true of localities not supplied 
with an investment bank. Besides trans- 
mitting orders to buy and sell securities 
for execution by a stock exchange 
broker, such banks also act as agents 
in selling local, unlisted, and other se- 
curities which they have to offer as 
members of a distributing syndicate. 
Such a department can render valuable 
service in giving investment advice, and 
in reducing the losses of inexperienced 
investors through “blue-sky” operators. 

5. Underwriting Operations. In the 
large cities, banks sometimes engage in 
syndicate operations. This is a means 
whereby a group of banks combine their 
resources and experience to purchase or 
underwrite an issue of bonds (or stock) 
from the obligor organization. The 
issue is then sold to the public directly, 
or through a distributing syndicate, and 
after the expenses of the syndicate are 
deducted, the remaining profit (or loss) 
is divided among the members. The 
handling of syndicate transactions 
comes within the purview of the bank’s 
bond department. 

6. To Distribute the Risk. All the 
funds of a bank put out for profit- 
making purposes are so placed at some 
hazard. To the extent that the future 
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sannot be predicted, no loan or invest- 
ment can be made without some degree 
of risk. It is a wise policy, therefore, 
to diversify the risk as far as possible 
between different kinds of ventures and 
different persons. 

By dividing the funds available for 
profitable employmenet as _ between 
short-term loans and long-term invest- 
ments, a bank tends to achieve this end. 
Short term loans represent, in the last 
analysis, investments in current assets, 
and should be self-liquidating as soon 
as these assets are “turned over.”” On 
the other hand, investments in securities 
are long-term investments, maturing, 
say, in from one to one hundred years; 
although, of course, in most instances 
they may be sold in the market before 
maturity. The proceeds of bonds are 
used for the purchase or renewal of 
fixed assets—assets which are not 
“turned over” or self-liquidating, but 
which are absolutely essential to the 
carrying on of the business. 

Whether long-term or short-term, the 
investment risk may be further diver- 
sified by a policy of investing in dif- 
ferent kinds of bonds, and by granting 
loans to a large number of borrowers in 
small amounts. 

7. To Create a Secondary Reserve. 
Bond investments are usually regarded 
as providing a secondary reserve. A 
bank’s cash, balances due from Federal 
Reserve and other banks, call loans, 
maturing short-term loans, and paper 
eligible for rediscount constitute the 
primary reserve with which to pay off 
deposits. Bonds also have immediate 
availability. But since the marketing 
of large blocks of bonds at once, tends 
to depress prices, there is a practical 
limit to the conversion of bonds into 
cash without great sacrifice. 


OWNERSHIP OF STOCKS 


On account of their speculative 
nature, i. e., their wide range of price 
fluctuations, the laws prohibit national 
banks from investing in the stocks of 
business corporations. Many of the 
statc banking laws also prohibit such 
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investments to state banks, but trust 
companies are generally permitted to 
invest in stocks with certain limitations. 

To the general principle that stocks 
are not legal investment mediums for 
banks there are a few definite excep- 
tions. In order to qualify for member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve System, all 
member banks (whether national or 
state banks, or trust companies) must 
purchase stock of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of their district. National banks 
are also permitted to invest limited 
amounts in the stocks of foreign bank- 
ing corporations—whether organized 
under state or Federal charters. State 
banks and trust companies, moreover, 
are usually empowered to invest in the 
stocks of affiliated safe deposit and in- 
vestment companies. 


SECURITIES RECORDS 


Orders to buy and sell securities for 
the bank’s own account originate with 
an officer—president or vice-president. 
Customarily, “good-till-cancelled” or- 
ders are left standing with a broker at 
scale-down prices beginning several 
points below the market, although 
orders for execution “at the market” 
may be given when the bond market is 
undergoing rapid price adjustments. 

When bonds are delivered against an 
order, they are first entered in the 
“Securities Blotter,’ which is merely a 
chronological record showing bond 
transactions as they occur. The infor- 
mation written in the “Blotter” may be 
shown by the heading of the columns on 
the “debit” or “received” side of a 
typical “Blotter,” as follows: 


Bought from. 

Par value. 

Description of issue. 
Price. 

Proceeds. 

Accrued interest. 
Broker’s commission. 
Bond account (ledger). 
Cash—Cr. 

Remarks. 


The next step is to record the trans- 


action in. the “Securities Ledger.” Ac- 

















Westinghouse applied electricity for 
the first time, to the steel. the paper, 
, the mining and the textile 


Resources, 


WHAT? 


Capital and surplus indicate re- 
sources. They are the funds drawn 
upon to promote and develop in- 
dustry. After resources, value and 
stability can be measured by the 
service an institution renders to its 
customers. 


Where does Westinghouse stand in 
this respect? What of its service to 
civilization? The answer is written in 
the pioneering and development of 
radio broadcasting, the alternating 





current principle, the induction motor 
and the single-phase railway motor. 
bringing out the first carbon break and 
the automatic circuit breaker, apply- 
ing electrification for the first time to 
the steel, the paper, the rubber, the 
mining, and the textile industries. 
Today, the Westinghouse Company is 
maintaining a large research department, 
whose duty it is to keep ahead of the 
times, so that as human requirements 
develop, contributions worthy of this world- 
wide institution are ready for the burden. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities - 


Representatives Everywhere 


Westinghouse 
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counts in the securities ledger are ar- 
ranged alphabetically by names of se- 
curities. If it is a loose-leaf ledger no 
index will be necessary. This ledger 
contains the following information: 


Date of purchase. 
Description of issue. 
Par value. 
Unit purchase price. 
Total cost of securities. 
Accrued interest. 
Commission. 
Balance. 

a. Par. 

b. Money. 
‘Trading value. 
Book value. 


BASES OF BOND VALUATION 


At what value are bonds and other se- 
curities carried on the books of a bank 
—at par, cost, investment basis, or 
trading value? In savings bank prac- 
tice, bonds are usually carried on the 
books at an investment value, but in a 
commercial bank where bonds are fre- 
quently traded in, a number of bases are 
used. Each basis is useful for a par- 
ticular purpose, but no one basis is alone 
satisfactory for all purposes. A brief 
explanation of these different bases fol- 
lows herewith: 

Par Value. The par or face value of 
a bond is the amount at which the 
obligor contracts to redeem the bond at 
its compulsory maturity. It is also the 
basis upon which the interest rate is 
computed. Bonds are customarily is- 
sued in denomiations of $1000, although 
$500 and $100 denominations are fre- 
quently available. 

Market Value. The market value of 
a bond is its current price as indicated 
by current market quotations. If the 
bond is listed and actively traded in, 
the last sale price should be taken as 
its market value. When current quota- 
tions are not available, the market value 
should be regarded as the last “bid” 
price. 

Inventory Value. Inventory value is a 
close approximation to market value. In 
the event of a declining bond market, 
however, inventory values are usually 
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set at one or two points lower than the 
market. ~ 

Cost, or Money Value. The cost or 
money value is the actual money price 
paid at the time of acquisition, plus the 
broker’s commission. Accrued interest, 
however, should not be included. 

Book Value. The book value is that at 
which a bond is carried on the books of 
the owner. Originally it is usually 
identical with the first cost, but later 
may be changed to bring it into coinci- 
dence with the market value when the 
market value has declined. 

Basis or Investment Value. This 
represents the value at which a bond 
should be carried in order to yield a 
certain constant rate of interest until 
it matures. When investment value is 
used, bonds are usually bought at a 
price ‘“‘to yield” -a certain return on the 
investment. In order for a 4 per cent. 
bond, for instance, to yield more than 
4 per cent., it must be purchased at a 
discount. To illustrate—a 50-year 4 
per cent. bond bought to yield 444 per 
cent. is worth only 90.089. 

When a bond is carried at a basis or 
investment value, this value is not in- 
fluenced by market price. At each in- 
terest period, however, bonds carried 
on this basis will have their principal 
increased or decreased by an adjust- 
ment of the interest so that at the date 
of maturity the basis or investment 
value will be coincident with par value, 
which is the redemption value. 

Trading Value. This is the value at 
which a bond must be sold in order that 
the owner may “get out” even. It is the 
price at which the securities “stand” 
the purchaser. The trading value at the 
actual moment of purchase is identical 
with the cost and book value. 

Where bonds are constantly being 
traded in the record of trading value is 
extremely important. This value is the 
barometer of profitableness of a par- 
ticular bond account or transaction. To 
illustrate, suppose two bonds having a 
par value of $1000 each are bought for 
$1800. The trading value is 90, i. e., 
the two bonds would have to be sold at 








The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Co., for nearly a century, has 
built and will always continue 
to build the same undeviating 
quality into its product. 
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90 to avoid either profit or loss. But 
if one of the bonds should be sold for 
$950, the trading value of the second 
bond is 85, because it could be sold for 
$850 without having to close the account 
at a loss. 


READING ASSIGN MENT 


L. H. Langston: Practical Bank Opera- 
tion, Vol. I, Chap. 13. (Transactions of a 
bond department in a large bank.) 

Langston & Whitney: Banking Practice, 
Chap. 19. (Bank’s investments in securi- 
ties.) 


QUESTIONS 


1. What proportion of a bank’s assets may 
be safely invested in securities? 

2. What objections can be raised against 
the making of long-term investments by 
commercial banks? 

3. What are the chief mediums for long- 
term investments by commercial banks? 

4. Are all the mediums you mention open 
to national banks? 

5. Do the national banking laws specifical- 
ly empower national banks to invest in other 
than United States bonds? 

6. Name seven purposes which a bank 
might have in investing in bonds. 

7. Are all bonds eligible to secure U. S. 
Government deposits? 

8. Are all bonds eligible to secure national 
bank note circulation? If not, what bonds 
are? 

9. Are all bonds eligible to secure postal 
savings deposits? 

10. Are all bonds eligible to secure a loan 
from a Federal Reserve Bank? 

11. Which are more profitable, investments 
in securities or investments in loans and dis- 
counts? Give reasons. 

12. Are banks permitted by law to trade 
in securities, i. e., to buy and sell them with 
the intent to make profits from changes in 
the market price? 

13. How are profits derived from a cus- 
tomers’ investment service? 
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14. Is a commercial bank justified in com- 
peting with the service offered by a neigh- 
boring bond house? 

15. What is meant by a “major swing” in 
bond prices? 

16. What is meant by underwriting? 

17. How are profits made from syndicate 
operations? 

18. How do long-term investments serve 
to distribute a bank’s risks? 

19. Explain the meaning of a “secondary” 
reserve. 

20. What objections can be _ brought 
against bonds as a secondary reserve? 

21. Are all types of banking institutions 
restrained by law from investing in stocks 
of business corporations? 

22. What exceptions are there to the gen- 
eral principle that banks may not invest in 
stocks? 

23. Are national banks permitted to invest 
in any stocks other than those of a Federal 
Reserve Bank? If so, what? 

24. Are banks permitted to own real estate 
as an investment, e. g., to rent offices in 
their own premises? 

25. Are commercial banks generally per- 
mitted to lend on real estate bonds and 
mortgages? 

26. What limitations are placed upon na- 
tional banks in making real estate loans (a) 
as to aggregate amount, (b) as to ratio of 
loan to appraised value, (c) as to lien, and 
(d) as to term. 

27. Explain the purposes for which securi- 
ties are loaned and borrowed by banks. 

28. Are banks permitted to repledge the 
securities pledged as collateral against cus- 
tomers’ loans? 

29. Name the chief records required for a 
bank’s own securities. 

30. What are the chief bases of bond valu- 
ation? 

21. Are book value and cost synonymous? 

32. How do savings banks ordinarily carry 
their bond investments? 

33. Suppose a bank buys five bonds (par 
value $1000 each) at par and accrued in- 
terest. It then sells two of these bonds at 
103 and accrued interest. What is the trad- 
ing value of the remaining three bonds? 
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S solid and sub- 
A stantial as it 

is dignified and 
beautiful is the new 
home of the City 
Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J. It is 
modified Italian Re- 
naissance in_ style, 
the exterior facades 
being of Bedford 
Indiana Limestone, 
and it is thoroughly 
fireproof throughout, 
its structural parts 
being of steel and 
reinforced concrete 





unique and spe- 

cial arrangement 
has been carried out, 
placing the active 
officials in close 
touch with the 
working force, and 
yet directly acces- 
sible to the deposi- 
tors. The main 
banking screen is 
of Italian Rosato 
Marble to the ledge 
height and the up- 
per portion is of 
solid cast bronze 
having pilasters and 
cornice with simple 
low relief design. 


[* the interior a 


HE new edifice of the City Trust Company of 

Newark, N. J., is both serviceable and amply 
safeguarded. Every modern convenience known to 
bank specialists has been provided for and in the 
equipment only the best of materials were used 
throughout. 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 


134 East 44th Street - - - - New York 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Ebrroz. 





Tue Banxers Macazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THe Banxers Macazing, 71-78 Murray Street, 


In case the question is 


Inquiries should be addressed to 








QUESTION: Referring to the 
answer to question “How to figure the 
Net Worth to Fixed Assets Ratio” ap- 
pearing in the October, 1923, number of 
Tue Bankers MaGazine, on page 506, 
will you kindly give your opinion of 
the following discussion of your 
answer: 

In the first part of the answer, the 
writer states that to derive this ratio 
the “net worth should be divided by the 
total fixed assets.” In the second part 
of the answer, the writer appears to 
contradict his statement by saying that 
in view of the fact that real estate 
mortgages, reserve for depreciation, and 
other obligations set up against fixed 
assets are deducted when determining 
net worth, these same deductions must 
be made from the fixed assets when com- 
paring net worth to fixed assets. 

The writer appears to have stated 
two distinct methods for determining 
the net worth-fixed assets ratio. His 
first method is to compare net worth 
to total fixed assets, and his second to 
compare net worth to net fixed assets 
(deducting from the listed fixed assets 
real estate mortgages, reserve for de- 
preciation, and other obligations set up 
against fixed assets). 

Either method is correct if consis- 
tently followed. 

It has been our practice to measure 
net worth against depreciated value of 
fixed assets. 

Mr. Wall, the secretary-treasurer of 
the Robert Morris Associates, follows 
the first method suggested by the 
writer of the above article. 





He divides the net worth by the total 
fixed assets without deductions or with- 
out reference to the funded debts, on the 
theory that he wishes to see how much 
net worth there is over and above the 
book listing of the fixed assets. Where 
the funded debt is substantial, so that 
it would have a real significance, he feels 
that this ratio should be supplemented 
by a further analysis as between the 
net worth and net fixed assets. He 
prefers to do this, however, as a sup- 
plementary rather than as a primary 
test. 

Mr. Wall also adds to the analysis of 
companies, in which the funded debt 
represents a substantial amount, the 
supplementary ratios—net worth to 
funded debt and funded debt to fixed 
assets. 

The main thing to be considered is 
that to get comparable figures the same 
practice should be followed over any 
period under analysis.—E. N. J. 


ANSWER: E. N. J. is correct in taking 
us to task. Upon turning back to the 
October issue we find that we have ap- 
parently made a misleading statement. The 
method of figuring the net worth to fixed 
assets ratio is quite clear in our own mind 
but apparently we did not make this clear 
to the reader, the insertion of the word 
“total,” when we should have said “net,” 
causing him to charge contradiction. In the 
first sentence of our answer we stated that 
“the net worth should be divided by the 
total fixed assets;” this was misleading as 
we should have said “net fixed assets.” We 
immediately qualified this, however, by ex- 
plaining that “In view of the fact that in 
determining the net worth of any concern 
all real estate mortgages, reserves for de- 
preciation and other obligations set up 
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against fixed assets are deducted from these 
assets, it is obvious that in a comparison 
of net worth to fixed assets the same de- 
ductions must be made from the fixed assets 
as are made from the net worth.” This we 
thought made clear that when there appear 
items on the liability side of the statement 
set up against the fixed assets, these should 
be deducted from the fixed assets whenever 
they are being compared to the net worth. 
A deduction of these items will of course 
result in “Net Fixed Assets.” 

EE. N. J. has covered the subject of dis 
cussion very thoroughly. It is interesting to 
learn the procedure followed by Alexander 
Wall, of the Robert Morris Associates, who 
is both a keen student of and a well-known 
authority on credits. However, although we 
hestitate to disagree with Mr. Wall, we must 
admit that we cannot accept the method 
which he follows. In figuring his net worth, 
he deducts all mortgages, depreciation re- 
serves, etc. from their offsetting fixed assets; 
yet in figuring the other element of com- 
parison, fixed assets, he makes no such de- 
duction. Tow then can he compare a net 
worth which includes depreciated fixed 
assets, with fixed assets which have not been 
depreciated? ‘To us, the comparison seems 
proper only if the elements which compose 
the comparison are computed by similar 
standards; when the standards are con- 
tradictory we do not see how an intelligent 
comparison can be made. 


QUESTION: How do you regard a 
loan to a moving picture syndicate, i. e., 
any one of the various moving picture 
corporations which act as producer and 
distributor of negatives? I understand 
that in several instances the negatives 
(i. e. the finished films- ready for dis- 
play) are given as collateral to bank 
loans. Do you consider this a safe type 
of collateral? What would you consider 
a good current ratio in loaning a com- 
pany of this type?—S. P. R. 

ANSWER:* Everything depends on the 
size, reputation and character of manage- 
ment of the company which you have in 
mind. We believe there are in the United 
States only a few financially substantial 
moving picture corporations which act as 
producer and distributor. As a_ general 
proposition we would not advise loaning the 
smaller and less well known companies, 


*An article covering this subject, ‘Motion 
Pictures and the Banker” appeared in the 
January, 1924, number of this Magazine. It 
was written by Richard W. Saunders, comp- 
troller of Famous Players-Lasky Corporation.— 
EDITOR. 


unless the bank in question is thoroughly 
familiar with this type of loan and is con- 
vinced of the conservatism and ability of 
the management. The quick assets of a 
moving picture corporation doing both a 
producing and distributing business will 
usually consist of the following: cash; in- 
ventory, made up of completed negatives 
and positives (released and unreleased), 
and productions in progress and unpro- 
duced scenarios; advances to producers; 
receivables. Compared with the general 
type of quick assets of the ordinary mer- 
cantile concern, such as a manufacturing 
house or a wholesale grocer, the above are 
of a very intangible nature. When the in- 
ventory is analyzed, that part of it which 
consists of negatives and _ positives will 
usually be found to be almost entirely 
pledged as collateral; that part of it which 
consists of “productions in progress and un- 
produced scenarios” is largely an expense 
inventory. A portion of the “advances to 
producers” may also be pledged and against 
this item a substantial reserve should be set 
up on the liability side of the statement, to 
cover possible losses. The receivables will 
be largely owing from moving picture 
houses and theaters in this country and 
abroad to whom the negatives have been 
leased for display. Any receivables owing 
from theaters owned by the subject cor- 
poration should be considered as slow assets 
and separated from the quick. Also, con- 
tracts for the leasing of negatives made in 
advance of the completion of the negatives 
should not be included in the receivables. 
The banks which make loans on negatives 
pledged as collateral usually hold a trust 
receipt for the negatives, which are leased 
out to the theaters and moving picture 
houses. The value of these negatives as col- 
lateral is thus open to question, as the col- 
lateral itself is scattered all over the coun- 
try, out of the bank’s control. The con- 
servative banker may also be inclined to 
judge with caution receivables owing from 
moving picture houses and theaters. 

As can be seen from the above, the char- 
acter of the quick assets of a corporation of 
this kind is intangible. Also, it is a ques- 
tion whether the moving picture industry is 
as yet on a sufficiently stable basis to loan 
without a substantial margin of quick assets 
over quick liabilities. Personally we would 
like to see a ratio of four or five to one. 
Also, the fact that so much in this industry 
depends on the success of the films them- 
selves is another drawback. The failure of 
several large productions in a row might 
well cripple any company. The success of 4 
company of this sort is largely dependent on 
the ability of the directors to. gauge the 
tastes and whims of the public. Consequent- 
ly, in view of the intangible nature of the 
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quick assets behind the loan, a bank is loan- 
ing to a great extent on faith in the man- 
agement. Extreme caution must therefore 
be exercised. On the other hand, the mov- 
ing picture industry is undoubtedly here to 
stay and with proper management a com- 
pany of this sort can make large profits. 
fhere are several of the large companies in 
operation at the present time which will 
soon be in an easy position financially if 
present profits continue. 


QUESTION: As a_ beginner in 
credits I am sometimes confused by the 
various terms appearing on bank and 
mercantile statements. Just now the 
distinction is not clear in my mind be- 
tween the terms “surplus” and “un- 
divided profits” as appearing on bank 
statements and “surplus” as appearing 
ona mercantile balance sheet. Will you 
define and distinguish between these for 
me?—P. C. N. 


ANSWER: Surplus has sometimes been 
defined as the excess of net worth over 
capital stock. When the term is applied to 
mercantile statements perhaps a_ clearer 
definition is to say that it is the difference 
between the total assets and the sum of the 
total liabilities and capital stock. It repre- 
sents profits made but not distributed to the 
stockholders. For instance, if a company 
has total assets of $100,000, total liabilities 
of $50,000 and capital stock of $20,000, the 
surplus will be $100,000—$70,000 ($50,000 
plus $20,000) or $30,000. ‘The current earn- 
ings of a concern are reflected in its sur- 
plus account; if the company makes money 
this will be indicated by an increased sur- 
plus (provided of course earnings are not 
paid out in dividends); if the company 
operates at a loss the surplus will diminish 
accordingly. 





On a bank statement the term “surplus” 
is somewhat different in that ordinarily it 
does not reflect the current earnings of the 
business, this being indicated in the “un- 
divided profits” acccunt. The net worth of 
a bank would be considered as the sum of 
the capital stock and surplus plus undivided 
profits. ‘The surplus of a bank is created 
by an original contribution of shareholders. 
For instance, when a bank is first organized, 
stock is sold above par to shareholders, the 
excess being the original surplus with which 
the institution commences business; e. g. 
stock with a par value of $100 per share 
is subscribed to on (we will say) a basis of 
$115 per share, and assuming that the bank 
is capitalized at $100,000, this will provide 
an original surplus of $15,000. After it has 
commenced business the surplus of a bank is 
increased by the addition of accumulated 
earnings from the “undivided profits” ac- 
count. The surplus of a bank is fixed—that 
is, it can only be added to by action of the 
board of directors. If a bank should have 
losses the undivided profits must first be 
wiped out before the surplus is touched, 
and then the capital can only be impaired 
when all the surplus is charged off. No 
national bank can declare dividends until 
surplus is at least 20 per cent. of the capital 
stock. 

Undivided profits, as appearing on a bank 
statement, is similar to surplus except that 
it is not fixed and subject to action by the 
board of directors. It reflects the current 
earnings of a bank and is a reserve out of 
which dividends may be paid. It is in- 
creased at various times during the year by 
transferring earnings to it, after a certain 
amount has been set aside to take care of 
interest and expenses. When the undivided 
profits account has become unwieldy through 
accumulated earnings, it is reduced by trans- 
ferring a portion of the latter to surplus. 
All dividends, interest, expenses, taxes, etc., 
are charged to undivided profits, and earn- 
ings credited to it. 











A New Book on Bank Defalcations 


HE Bankers Publishing Company 

of New York will publish in the near 
future a new book on the cause and pre- 
vention of bank defalcations, by Martin 
K. Fowler of the New Jersey State 
Banking Department. The same writer 
will also contribute to Tue Bankers 
MaGazineE several articles on the same 
subject. 

Mr. Fowler in his capacity of state 
bank examiner and previously as a spe- 
cia] agent of the Federal Department 





MARTIN K. FOWLER 


New Jersey state bank examiner and author of book 
on the cause and prevention of bank defalcations 


of Justice has had the opportunity of 
studying the circumstances surrounding 
many bank defalcations. In connection 
with this work Mr. Fowler has reached 
the conclusion that many of these 
defalcations might have been prevented 
by more careful management on the 
part of the officers and directors of the 
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banks involved. In his book he points 
out what are the chief causes of this 
particular form of crime and makes 
specific suggestions for its prevention. 

Mr. Fowler had fourteen years ex- 
perience with New York City banks, 
and subsequently became a special agent 
for the United States Department of 
Justice where he worked on secret serv- 
ice matters for the Government. He 
then became a special bank accountant 
for the Department of Justice, in which 
position it was his duty to investigate 
and aid in the prosecution of violations 
of the national banking laws. In con- 
nection with this work he traveled 
throughout the United States. At pres- 
ent he is a New Jersey state bank ex- 
aminer. 

During the course of his experiences 
Mr. Fowler has been a banker, an in- 
vestigator and a bank customer, so there 
is no angle of the banking business with 
which he is not familiar. He is not only 
conversant with the problems of small 
country banks, but with those of a city 
institution as well. He has come in di- 
rect contact with many bank defaulters 
and from talking with them and examin- 
ing the circumstances of their crimes he 
has acquired an insight into their meth- 
ods and motives which is shared by few 
other authorities in the country. 

Speaking of his book, Mr. Fowler 
recently stated: 


“Bankers, examiners and accountants 
may see the circumstances surrounding 
the possibility of a defalcation in one 
light, whereas a criminal investigator 
or prosecutor would see it in another. 
There are many routine matters which 
seem to answer the purpose for bank- 
ers and even for some examiners, but 
to one who is familiar with the workings 
of a criminal mind they are apt to seem 
ridiculous. 

“Bank defalcations could be prevent- 
ed, not entirely perhaps, but a very large 
majority of them, if all directors were 
up to their jobs. Most directors labor 
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under a misconception as to an exam- 
iner’s duties and do not realize that 
they themselves are liable and that the 
responsibility of preventing a defalca- 
tion rests on their shoulders. 

“The results of my investigations on 
bank defalcations would possibly fill 
several volumes and might be a burden 
for many busy bank directors to wade 
through, therefore I have given the sum 
total of my observations in one con- 
densed volume. I have tried to analyze 
the subject in a brief yet comprehensive 
manner so that directors generally will 
be put on notice of the many danger 
signals.” 


Uy 


FS 


Another Bankers’ Tour to 
Europe 


( OMPLYING with the request of 

numerous bankers and their friends 
who were unable to join the 1923 tour, 
a second tour for the summer of 1924 
has been arranged by Lifsey Tours, Inc. 
of New York. This year the tour will 
visit England, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Belgium and Holland—in fact all 
points visited in 1923—and in addition 
will visit St. Moritz and the Austrian 
Tyrol. 

As last year, the party will travel in 
a de luxe manner throughout the entire 
trip, using the world’s finest steamers 
in both directions and stopping only at 
the best hotels. All train movements 
in Europe will be by special trains, or 
private cars on express trains, and the 
finest types of private automobiles will 
be used for sightseeing. 

The party will again be limited to 
bankers, their families and recommend- 
ed friends, and the number will be lim- 
ited to avoid crowding or congestion 
at any point. B. E. Smythe, ex-presi- 
dent of the New York State Bankers 
Associa\ion, has again associated him- 
self wi’, the organization of the tour 


and will accompany the party. Com- 
plete information may be obtained from 
Lifsey Tours, Inc., New York. 


ay 


Payment of Cashiers’ Checks 
Compulsory 


PAYMENT of cashiers’ checks, no 

matter under what conditions they 
are given, is held compulsory by the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in af- 
firming a decision in favor of the 
Marine Bank and Trust Company, of 
New Orleans, in the amount of $10,000 
against the Bank of Palmetto, Ga. This 
decision settles a suit of three years 
standing, hinging on the right of a 
bank to stop payment on a cashier’s 


check. 


Carelessly Drawn Checks 


Editor THe Bankers MAGAzrIne: 


Probably every banker has noted, as I 
have, the large number of carelessly drawn 
checks passing through his bank. These 
checks invite the attention of the profes- 
sional check raiser and it is only by good 
luck and the fact that the checks do not 
fall into dishonest hands, that more serious 
losses do not result. One form of careless- 
ness that is becoming increasingly evident 
is due largely to the use of the modern 
check-writer, in itself a very useful machine, 
intended to safeguard checks rather than 
promote their mishandling. 1 refer to the 
absent-minded bookkeeper or cashier who 
makes out a check, filling in the figures of 
the amount only, and has it signed intending 
to fill in the amount later on the check- 
writer. Often this last operation is over- 
looked entirely and the check goes on its 
way leaving the easiest kind of opportunity 
for filling in any amount and changing the 
figures to correspond. I have found it 
worth while to warn several of the customers 
of my bank of the possibilities of this form 
of carelessness. 

H. F. R. 
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Review of the Month 


A Survey of Current Banking and Business Developments 


N comment on the reported predic- 

tion of a prominent statistical ex- 

pert before the American Economic 
Association “that the next fifteen 
years are going to be a period of falling 
prices” the T'rend of Business, monthly 
financial and economic review of the 
Continental Commercial Banks, 
Chicago, says: 


and 


This is a shot at longer range than we 
care to make or even try. The present 
business cycle will be over before then. We 
may see the ebb and flow of business twice 
or perhaps three times in that period. It 
is of greater immediate and practical im- 
portance to note again that commodity 
prices have been remarkably stable. To be 
sure, there was a decline in the general 
price level from April through August, but 
in September prices picked up again. The 
bottom did not drop out of prices in the 
summer. Neither did they go skyrocketing 
in the fall. 

This matter of price stability is so im- 
portant that we print below three index 
numbers of wholesale prices, showing the 
monthly movement since the high for the 
period 1922-23, recorded last April. The 
first is recognized as probably the most 
reliable index number available. The sec- 
ond, though not so scientifically constructed, 
parallels the first closely and merits its 


Bureau Ten 

of Labor commodity 

Statistics Brad- price index 

index street’s (“Harvard 

number (all index Economic 

commodities) number’ Service’’) 
Apr 159 $13.93 78.7 
May 156 13.67 76.1 
June 153 13.38 72.6 
July seni 151 13.09 68.0 
Aug 150 12.82 66.7 
Sept OF -kcnn 154 12.91 67.8 
Octo! 153 13.10 66.5 
Nove r : 152 13.14 65.8 
Dec: r ‘ 13.44 67.6 


popularity. The third was designed to be 
extremely sensitive to price changes. 

We shall be surprised if the general level 
of commodity prices during the first half of 
1924 is not firm or rising. Unless there is 
directly ahead a period of liquidation and 
depression which we cannot foresee, this 
must be the price tendency. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE COTTON MILLS 


Archer Wall Douglas, well known in- 
dustrial statistician, writing in Busi- 
ness Conditions Today, a pamphlet 
published by the research staff of the 
La Salle Extension University of Chi- 
cago, says regarding the cotton mills, 
and the problem which they are facing: 


The cotton mills have a problem all their 
own, for they are practically the only man- 
ufacturers confronted with rising prices in 
raw materials, and their difficulty is to 
divine how far the consumer will stand for 
the translation of high-priced cotton into 
corresponding prices for fabricated mate- 
rials. The New England mills recently met 
the situation by curtailing operations. Eng- 
lish and German mills took the same action, 
only in more drastic and plainful fashion. 
In all three instances, an impelling motive 
was the lack of sufficient stocks of raw 
cotton bought before the advance in price. 

A far more serious and abiding problem of 
the New England mills is the severe competi- 
tion from the mills in the South Atlantic 
states which have made but slight reduction 
in their output. In a stretch of some 600 
miles from Lynchburg, Va., to Columbus, 
Ga., you can almost throw a stone from one 
cotton mill to another. They have raw ma- 
terial close at hand, and an unfailing supply 
of hydro-electric power in the numerous 
rivers which flow down from the Appala- 
chian Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean. 


29% 
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Plentiful white labor, coming from the 
coastal plains and from the Piedmont 
country, is of the type that makes efficient 
and dependable factory hands. 

The mill workers are usually grouped 
around the factories in houses provided by 
the owners at moderate costs of occupancy. 
Relations between employers and employees 
are such as to keep labor troubles down to 
a very low point. Whole families work 
and with longer hours than in the New Eng- 
land mills. The southern factories have an 
advantage in lower labor costs. This, with 
freedom from strikes, largely accounts for 
the fact that now about two-thirds of the 
domestic mill consumption of cotton is by 
the southern mills as against one-third 
by the northern mills, whereas a generation 
ago the proportions were reversed. ‘The 
labor situation in the southern mills ap- 
parently is to develop along new and pro- 
gressive lines. Many feel that the South 
Atlantic states will in time become the cot- 
ton mill center of the world, with a wide- 
spread industrial condition where formerly 
the patriarchal plantation life of agriculture 
found its utmost expression. 

The tendency of textile production in gen- 
eral is toward reduced output, and, in wool 
and silk, toward somewhat weaker prices. 


NO TIME FOR POLITICS 


“Taxation reform seems to be getting 
to be the fashion nowadays,” says the 
business review of W. J. Wollman & 
Co., New York. “Up to the time the 
Secretary of the Treasury issued his 
masterly letter to the Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee,” continues 
the review, “there were few members of 
either House or Senate who cared to 
deal with the intricacies of revenue 
legislation.” The review goes on to 
say: 

The fearless and outspoken endorsement 
of the suggestions for taxation reform as 
voiced by the President in his message to 
Congress, as well as in the message submit- 
ting the annual budget, have brought forth 
such unprecedented response from the entire 
country that politicians of all degrees and 
descriptions are beginning to take notice. 
\s a result, we are already getting a lot 
of substitute proposals from Democrats, 
Progressives, Radicals and _ faint-hearted 
Republicans. Most of these attempts to 
deal with the revenue problem are based on 
the familiar appeal to the galleries, with 
much protest against the Administration 
espousal of the alleged effort to “aid the 
wealthy.” The die-hard contingent that has 


been using the advocacy of the bonus as a 
medium for vote getting, continues to hold 
forth alluring possibilities resulting from a 
measure linking “adjusted compensation” 
for able-bodied soldiers with a program for 
lowering taxes. Minority leaders in Con- 
gress are introducing measures calling for 
a reduction of the normal tax but making 
little or no reductions in the higher brackets 
of the surtax. 


CONFUSING THE ISSUE 


Most of the proponents of these plans 
have been in Congress all the years the 
people have been groaning under their bur- 
den of taxation yet not one of them maie a 
constructive suggestion or framed a bill that 
would be adequate to meet national needs. 
Now, however, that the country by its spon- 
taneous endorsement of the proposals of the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury 
has shown its vital interest in taxation re- 
duction, many measures are coming forth. 

The people, however, now have too clear a 
conception of the country’s necessities to 
be misled by ill considered and partisan 
countermoves. The proposals of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury together with their 
Presidential endorsement are based on 
consideration of the needs of the nation as 
a whole with plans carefully formulated 
and worked out with regard to specific de- 
tail, entire schedule of tax reduction being 
admirably and scientifically outlined. The 
precision with which the taxation reform 
would work would be entirely thrown out 
of gear by compromise on the major items. 
Both the. President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury are sound in the position they 
have taken against any sacrifice of vital 
principle. What the country needs, and 
evidently, judging from the widespread pub- 
lic response, what the country wants, is a 
reform in taxation that will bring results. 

Certain elements in Congress nave stood 
out boldly in the face of the rising wave of 
public opinion demanding tax reform on the 
ground that its chief impulse was skilfully 
directed propaganda. They never made a 
more grievous mistake or a greater political 
blunder. The people have had set before 
them in language that even the most unin- 
formed could understand the underlying 
plan of Governmental fiscal administration, 
the method whereby revenue is raised, and 
how its expenditure should be directed. 


LIFE INSURANCE SALES 


“There has never before been as 
broad a demand for life insurance pro- 
tection and aggregate sales of insurance 
last year broke all records,” remarks 
William A. Law, chairman, in the cur- 
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__O%eNATIONAL BANK of COMMERCE 


= 


DOLLARS lan pager tows 
and 


SENSE 


A wise combination of the two makes an ideal bank- 
ing relationship. 

In 65 years of experience, we have developed facilities 
for intelligent banking service—the kind that 
leaves no aftermath but satisfaction. 


Let us know your requirements. 





Willing Cooperation is a Part of Our Working Capital 











rent letter of the First National Bank right along under the impetus of an 
of Philadelphia. “The new year already unusual volume of “winter building” 
is making a fine showing,” continues Mr. operations. The bank says: 
Law, “and, while no one can tell how New building operations for the first ten 
great the volume of insurance will be, months of 1923 were in excess of any pre- 
the chances are that 1924 will see extra- vious full year, except 1922. Inasmuch, 
however, as the business done last year up 
Low suns Getties to November 30 was within about $396,- 
. ' 000,000 of the full 1922 total, it is altogether 
Life insurance in its present form is, to a | probable that complete returns for 1923 will 
large extent, an American invention for, ®ggregate an expenditure considerably in 
while such protection has been available excess of any other year. However this may 
for many years, the most popular forms of be the high range of rentals shows that the 
shortage of dwellings and apartment struc- 
tures has not yet been made up and that 
fore had as strong a hold upon the public, the country is still in need of more apart- 
for many now recognize it as a basis for ‘ent and business buildings in order to 
credit and well-to-do men often take spe- keep up with the urgent demand in large 
cial policies to cover the burdensome 2nd small cities. Arrangements are under 
inheritance taxes with which their heirs are Way for extraordinary activity in building 
confronted as soon as the usual transfers lines next spring, provided the requisite 
have to be made. labor is available and needed supplies can 
be purchased at a price which will make it 
RECORD BUILDING possible to erect moderate priced structures 
T! — at a cost low enough to enable the owners 
Sig current letter of the National to offer fairly low rentals. 
Park Bank of New York notes that 
while the American people never made 
such },rodigious outlays for new build- “The packing business,” says Thomas 
ings »- in 1923, the movement is going E. Wilson, president of Wilson & Co., 


ordinary activity in these lines.” Mr. 


insurance now in demand are largely of 


American origin. Life insurance never be- 


THE PACKING INDUSTRY OUTLOOK 
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Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $3,500,000 Undivided Profits $319,000 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 

CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


‘ 


‘is in a fundamentally sound position. 
There are some problems in the packing 
business today just as in other indus- 
tries, but they are being solved in a 
satisfactory manner. The fundamental 
condition of the packing companies is 
stable, and that is the main thing to be 
considered.” Mr. Wilson continues: 


Raw material costs are much lower and 
selling price levels which show declines from 
peak prices ranging from 20 to more than 
70 per cent., have resulted in an increased 
consumptive demand, especially because of 
the full employment of labor in all indus- 
trial centers. Labor shortage is not a 
serious factor in the packing industry. 

Meat production during 1923 was the 
greatest in the history of the nation and 
will exceed the year 1922 probably by one 
and one-half billion pounds, owing largely 
to the increase of pork production through 
the buying and handling of nearly ten mil- 
lion more hogs than last year. There has 
been a little overproduction of hogs and 
cattle but the demand for meat products has 
been well maintained despite the vast num- 
bers of live stock that have come to market 
and the production is moving rapidly into 
trade and consumptive channels both here 
and in Europe. 

Foreign trade has been good. Europe 
bought from 30 to 50 per cent. more meats 
and fats in 1923 than in 1922. Germany has 
been a heavy buyer of lard, fats and other 
pork products and England has been a 
pretty fair buyer—both for lard and meats. 
Considerable activity has been shown on the 
Continent, so that despite unsettled and 
unfavorable conditions, export trade has 
been showing improvement and we look for 
it to be sustained during 1924. 

The meat industry is a fair barometer of 
general business conditions. When wages 
are good and labor well employed the effect 
is very noticeable in the sale of our products. 
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HOOVER ON THE RAILROADS 


“The formulation of long view na- 
tional policies in transportation that 
will secure for us economical and ade- 
quate handling of goods,” said Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, in a 
recent speech in Washington before the 
Transportation Conference, “‘is the first 
fundamental to our whole economic 
future. The solution of the problems in 
such policies is only in part a matter 
of legislation and governmental! rela- 
tions. They are in large part to be 
solved by initiative and voluntary co- 
operation among the business com- 
munity. It marks a great step in our 
business progress when all the elements 
such as are represented in the sub- 
committees may come together and 
agree on solutions in important ques- 
tions, and outline a method of co-opera- 
tion by which they are to be attained.” 
Secretary Hoover continued: 


To secure the adoption of national policies 
in these matters they must commend them- 
selves to the common sense of our people 
and to do so they must protect public in- 
terest; they must be just to the investor and 
to the employee; they must maintain the 
initiative of our transportation agencies, 
and they must assure the development in 
service that our growing population will 
need. These things are not incompatible. 

If I were to attempt to express my per- 
sonal views of such national policies— 
stripped of secondary consideration—! 
would enumerate them somewhat in the fol- 
lowing terms, and much of your subcom- 
mittee reports support such conclusions 

1. Railway service under private owner- 
ship in order to secure the driving force of 
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individual initiative in efficiency and de- 
velopment. 

2. Government regulation of fair rates 
and railway finance in order to protect the 
shipper and to give stability to honest in- 
vestment of savings. 

3. Recapture of excess profits in order to 
allow rates which will assure operation and 
service from railways in less favored cir- 
cumstances yet prevent unjustified profits 
from any particular railways. 

4. The earliest practicable consolidation of 
the railways into larger systems under con- 
ditions of maintained competition in serv- 
ice in order to secured greater economy in 
operation, assurance of development and 
lower rates, and_ greater stability in 
earnings. 

5. A basis of employer and employee re- 
lationship that will stimulate mutual re- 
sponsibility as the first requisite to continu- 
ous service. 

6. Reorganization of the rate structure in 
order to secure a better adjustment of the 
burden between commodity, class, and less 
than car-load rates, most of which can best 
be accomplished after consolidation and 
consequent wider diversification of traffic. 

7. Co-operation between the shipper and 
the railways in order to secure a better dis- 
tribution of traffic over the year and to 
avoid congestion of peak periods of car 
shortages. 

8. Definite development of relief in freight 
terminals, including co-ordination with 
motor truck feeders and distribution. 

9. Development of proper joint rates and 
service by water and rail transportation in 
order to relieve extension of railways where 
unnecessary and give the public the advan- 
tage of cheaper water transport. 

10. A comprehensive national plan of in- 
land waterway development in substitution 
of hit and miss activities, with priority in 
development to rivers and canals where 
substantial traffic may be expected, including 
development of the St. Lawrence water- 
way, etc. 

Many of these questions are outside of 
legislation. They require continuous co- 
Operation between the public and the trans- 
portation agencies. The accomplishment of 
some of them implies supplemental legisla- 
tion or amendment to the present acts. 


AMERICA LIGHTS THE WORLD 


The United States is lighting the 


world. Its electric lights twinkle in a 
hundred different countries, colonies, 
protectorates, mandated territories and 
island communities, literally the world 
over. To Iceland at the far north, to 
the southernmost communities of Africa, 


» 
PEOPLES 


oF 
BUFFALO 


~~ 


A definite policy was form- 
ulated by this Bank in 1889. 


It has since been in process of 
development, until now we 
have something unusual to 
offer— 


Friendly — Individual treatment 
of the problems of our customers, 
both depositor and correspondent. 


Does this mean something to 
you ? 


We welcome your instruc- 
tions to serve. 


Resources $24,000,000.00 


South America and Oceania and to all 
the countries and colonies lying between 
those extremes the manufacturers of the 
United States are sending millions of 
dollars worth of electrical lighting ap- 
pliances. It was only in 1913, says the 
Trade Record of The National City 
Bank of New York, that the exportation 
of electric lighting apparatus was 
deemed of sufficient importance to war- 
rant mention in the export records of 
the country and in that year the number 
of “incandescent lamps” exported was 
less than 3,000,000 with a value of a 
half million dollars, yet the total num- 
ber of lamps exported from the begin- 
ning of 1913 to the end of 1928 is 
more than 100,000,000 and their value, 
in round terms, $25,000,000. The T'rade 
Record says further: 


these 100,000,000 


Where do they go, 
Literally to 


American incandescent lamps? 
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UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


CapPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED 


Invites the accounts of Trust Companies, Banks 
and Bankers seeking new or additional con- 
nections in New York City. 


Interest credited each month on daily balances. 
Main Office : 55 Cepar St. 


Mapison AVENUE 
AY 74TH STREET 


New York 


- $7,300,000 


125TH STREET 
AT 81TH AvE. 




















every part of the world, for the 100 coun- 
tries, colonies, protectorates, mandated ter- 
ritories and islands to which they have been 
sent include practically every political di- 
vision or community the world over. To 
Europe alone the list of countries to which 
they were sent in the latest year for which 
details are available was twenty-six, to 
North America other than the United States 
twenty-five, to South America every one of 
the thirteen countries and colonies, to Asia 
sixteen, to Africa a dozen, and to Oceania 
a half dozen specified areas, to say nothing 
of the many smaller islands included in the 
general group “all other Oceania.” 


RAILROAD REGULATION 


Railroad values in this country would 
sink to the status of German marks or 
Russian rubles if the railroads were 
taken out of the hands of experts and 
an attempt were made to run them with- 
out regard to economic laws, declared 
C. B. Hutchings, secretary of the Na- 
tional Transportation Institute, in a re- 
cent address here at Crane Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago. Mr. Hutchings said in 


part: 


Railroading is such an expert, technical 
job that no matter how honest and well 
meaning an attempt might be to run the 
roads without a complete organization of 
experts it would fail, just as have failed the 
attempts of the German and Russian Gov- 
ernments to give value to their printing 
press currency. Transportation is a service 
of billions of dollars worth of trains, ships, 
roads and waterways and it cannot be creat- 
ed by printing presses or by laws passed. 
The first thing we want to know about any- 
one who talks about the transportation sys- 
tem of the country is, does he know what 
he is talking about. 

Before anyone is allowed to do anything 
to influence the means of transportation on 
which the life of the public depends he 
ought to be compelled to pass an examina- 
tion to prove that he is an expert on trans- 
portation. We can’t afford to allow the sys- 
tem to be touched by anyone who is not @ 
qualified expert. This does not bar the 
topic from discussion and does not mean 
that our transportation cannot be improved. 

Our transportation system is inadequate. 
It must be developed enormously to meet 
our growing needs. But it is too vital to 
our life to allow it to be tinkered with by 
any except those who are equipped with 
expert knowledge of the subject. 
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RESERVE BANKS MAY INSURE EMPLOYEES 


The Federal Reserve Board is under- 
stood to have under consideration a rec- 
ommendation to Congress for the enact- 
ment of legislation to permit the Federal 
Reserve Banks to insure their em- 
ployees, according to the New York 
Journal of Commerce. The possibility 
of extending the insurance scheme to all 
the member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System is also being considered, 
which would involve a very large 
amount of insurance business. The 
Journal of Commerce says that: 


Approximately 12,000 officials and em- 
ployees are on the rolls of the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve banks so that the initiation 
of the scheme would mean a considerable 
amount of insurance if limited to those in- 
stitutions only. There are about 9000 
banks all told members of the Reserve Sys- 
tem, with employees running into many 
thousands, so that the extension of the in- 
surance plan to the system as a whole would 
mean the writing of policies on a par with 
the magnitude of the business of some of 
the commercial insurance companies. 

Investigation into the possibility of the 
Federal Reserve Banks insuring their em- 
ployees has been made by a committee of 
governors of the Federal Reserve Banks and 
a comprehensive scheme has been laid be- 
fore the board. Capital would be provided 
for the insurance funds through contribu- 
tions by the Reserve Banks together with 
the assessment of small amounts against 
the employees. As the plan now stands 
insurance would be optional in the case of 
employees now in the service of the Reserve 
Banks, but the Reserve Bank insurance 
would be compulsory upon those employed 
after the plan was put into operation. 

Compulsory insurance of Reserve System 
employees, it is believed, would greatly en- 
courage thrift among the personnel of the 
system while at the same time policies could 
be written offering very attractive terms to 
the insured. Moreover, the handling of in- 
surance by the Reserve Banks would ap- 
preciably enlarge their funds available for 
the extension of credit. 


BOK’S PEACE AWARD 


The current number of the Girard 
Letter, published by the Girard Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, centering its 
attention on Mr. Bok’s American Peace 
Award. says: 


HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 


part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 
Capital - $3,000,000 

Surplus and 
Profits - 8,700,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 


FOURTH STREET 
NATIONAL BANK 


Philadelphia 




















Atlantic ocean. 





The Erie Canal—and Buffalo 


The Erie Canal constructed by the State of New 
York furnishes a waterway with cheap transportation 
from New York City to ‘Buffalo. 
excess of the Panama Canal and it furnishes an all- 
American water route from the Great Lakes to the 


This is but another advantage of Buffalo, the City 
of Opportunity which is served by the largest and 
oldest commercial bank on the Niagara Frontier. 


THE MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


Capital and Surplus 


Its cost is far in 


- - $20,000,000 
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No subject of general or national import 
can be more vital or international in its 
scope, and no project can more convincingly 
show the industry of Philadelphia than this 
effort to bring about world-happiness which 
has been evoked and made real by the vision 
and the generosity of a citizen of Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Bok’s philanthropy is weil known. 
Perhaps his willingness to devote to the 
encouragement of his fellowmen, and the 
recognition of their service to’ the state, 
substantial portions of his own means is 
more in the public mind than is the ex- 
penditure of his time and energy and thought 
that in each case foreruns the culminating 
act of contributing mere money to these 
objects. 


He has the rare quality of believing that 
the possession of money accumulated by 
his own efforts places upon him the duty as 
well as the ability to use a large part of 
it for the good of others; that is to say, 
for the people at large of whom he is one. 

It doesn’t matter to him that to bring 
to its fruition the Peace Award he may 
have to spend many times the actual 
$100,000 to be given the person who pro- 
duces the plan chosen by the jury—he con- 
ceives that to no better use can money 
be put than in bringing about a condition 
where the very talk of peace and a plan 
for it, even if the latter be difficult, will 
make peace such a household word that at 
last it must prevail. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware 


























CONVENTION DATES 


Trust companies mid-winter conference— 
at New York City, February 14. 

Pennsylvania Bankers Association—at 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 21-23. 

National Association of Credit Men—at 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 10-13. 

New York—at Mount Royal Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Canada, June 23-25. 


BANK OF AMERICA PLANS NEW 
BUILDING 


The Bank of America, New York, ac- 
cording to Edward C. Delafield, president, 
will erect a new twenty-three story building 
at its present location without any interrup- 
tion of business and without leaving the 
location which has housed the bank for 112 
years. This will be accomplished by the 
bank using its present building while the 
two adjacent buildings are demolished and 
the new one raised to the eighth floor. The 
bank will then move into the completed part 
while its old home is torn down and the 
entire new building finished. 


KAVANAGH RETIRES AFTER 
FIFTY-ONE YEARS WITH 
NATIONAL CITY 


Arthur Kavanagh, vice-president of The 
National City Bank of New York, and for 
more than fifty-one years a member of its 
staff, has retired. Mr. Kavanagh entered 
the service of the bank as an office boy for 
Moses ‘Taylor, its president, in 1872, and has 
risen steadily step by step through the vari- 
ous positions of assistant cashier, cashier 
ind vice-president, the latter title being held 
by him for many years. Mr. Kavanagh in 
= long service has served under six presi- 
dents 

The board of directors of The National 
City hank in agreeing to Mr. Kavanagh’s 
request that he be permitted to_ retire 
Passe’ one of the most complimentary reso- 
lutions ever seen in Wall Street in a similar 
case. 


Mr. Kavanagh has the unique distinction 


of having served in Wall Street, that place 
of rapid change, for nearly fifty-two years 
and then retiring in excellent health and 
remarkable mental vigor at the age of 65. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
SUBSIDIARY GRANTED CHARTER 


The Federal Commerce Trust Company, 
organized by the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, has received a charter 
from State Finance Commissioner Mills- 
paugh. The capital is $800,000 and the sur- 
plus and profits $140,000. 

The new company will handle estates and 
other matters which cannot be handled by a 
national bank, and will thereby serve as a 
valuable adjunct to the Bank of Commerce, 


SIMMONS MADE VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF MECHANICS AND METALS 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of The Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank, New York, on January 16, all 
of the officers were re-elected and George 





GEORGE W. SIMMONS 
Vice-president The Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank 
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‘‘A Firm’s Best Assets Are Its Satisfied Customers’’ 


The Commonwealth-Atlantic 
National Bank 


Formerly Commonwealth Trust Co. and Fourth-Atlantic National Bank, Boston 


Mr.G S. MUMFORD, President Mr. H. K. HALLET, Chairman of Board 


UNHESITATINGLY SELECTED 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


The Largest and Most Complete Safe Works in the World 
To Build and Install the New 


Security and Safe Deposit Vaults 


For their New Building 


Mr. W. H. RAND, Jr. 


President Security Safe Deposit Vaults, The Safe Deposit Department 
of the Commonwealth Trust Co. and a Vice-president of the 
Commonwealth-Atlantic National Bank 


Wrote in 1915: 





**The vaults and safe deposit boxes which you installed for our Company 
at No. 30 Congress St., Boston, have proven eminently satisfactory in all 
respects and have met every demand placed upon them. This has been 
especially gratifying in view of the new problems presented to vour Com- 
pany in the building of these vaults on account of their size and the mas- 
sive type of construction employed throughout.’’ 


After Eight Years of Mosler Service we are given another 
opportunity to serve this bank and to build for them 
one of the largest and strongest burglarproof vaults in 
America, proving that THE TEST OF MERIT IS NOT 
THE FRIENDS WE MAKE BUT THOSE WE KEEP 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


375 Broadway, New York City 
New England Branch 
84 to 90 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Factories—Hamilton, Ohio 
Branches in all principal cities 
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W. Simmons was appointed an additional 
vice-president. Edward S. Dix and George 
J. Runge were appointed assistant cashiers. 

Mr. Simmons comes to New York from 
St. Louis where, since the merger of the 
Simmons Hardware Company with the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company in 
1922, he has served as president of the 
Winchester-Simmons Company. He is the 
voungest son of Edward C. Simmons, found- 
er of the Simmons Hardware Company, and 
spent almost his entire business life, up to 
the time of the merger, as department man- 
ager, general manager and executive officer 
of that company. 


CHURCH AND BANK TO SHARE 
NEW BUILDING 


The United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York has entered into a 
unique arrangement with Rutgers Presby- 
terian Church of that city. The present 
church building, located at Broadway and 
Seventy-third street, New York, is to be de- 
molished on March 1, and a new five-story 
structure will be erected on the site. The 
church will occupy one floor and the roof 
garden, the rest of the building being oc- 
cupied by the trust company, under a sixty- 
three vear lease. 


THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 


The condensed statement of condition of 
the New York Trust Company as of De- 
cember 31, 1923, shows total assets of $251,- 
946,310; capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $17,978,682, and deposits of 
$175,869,514. 


DISCOUNT CORPORATION OF 
NEW YORK 


The fifth annual report of the Discount 
Corporation of New York shows total assets 
of $104,533,405, capital of $5,000,000, surplus 
and undivided profits of $2,372,913. After 
making provision for taxes, the net profits 
for the vear were $414,858, from which were 
deducted dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, amounting to $300,000, leaving 
$114,858 to be added to the undivided profits 
account 


BANK PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Roger Whittlesey was elected  vice- 
president of the Central Union Trust Com- 








To Build Bank Deposits 


Get Your Prospects It is necessary to create and 
to Think Well of maintain a favorable opin- 
You ! ion of your services in the 

minds of your customers 


and prospects. 


By Giving Them a Youcan do this by sending 
Chance to Know periodical messages to your 
About You. prospects telling them about 

your bank and its services. 


The Way is Clear. This company can supply 
you with a deposit building 
service prepared to fit the 
needs of your particular 
bank. This service is under 
the direction of Mr. Withers 
Woolford, formerly Adver- 
tising Manager of The Bank 
of America, N. Y. C. 


Begin Building Now. To-day is not too soon to 
begin a campaign for new 
business. 


Write us for complete de- 
i tails. 


Gpqhe 
Oe 
Sirey 


Two Duane Street Phone Beekman6o15 








pany, New York, at a recent meeting of 
the trustees. 

Arthur Hamilton and Harry W. May- 
nard of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
have been elected directors of the Coal and 
Iron National Bank of the City of New 
York. 

The Gotham National Bank, New York, 
has announced the appointment of Russell 
E. Smith and Henry J. Smith as assistant 
cashiers, at the annual meeting of the board 
of directors. At the same meeting, B. W. 
Griffin was appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent, Henry H. Bizallion. 

New directors elected to the board of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York are 
Howard Elliott, chairman of the board 
Northern Pacific Railway Company; W. 
Palen Conway, vice-president Guaranty 
Trust Company; and Lansing P. Reed, of 
Stetson, Jennings, Russell and Davis. John 
M. Murphy has been appointed assistant 
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A. F. LINDBERG 


JOHN F. BYRNE 


Prominent New York accountants who have formed a partnership under the name of Byrne, Lindberg and Byrne, 
to act as accountants and auditors with offices at 30 Broad Street, New York City 


treasurer, in charge of the company’s income 
tax department. 

The Manufacturers Trust Company has 
announced the appointment of Henry A. 
Clinkunbroomer, one of the best known 
credit executives in New York, as a vice- 
president. Harry I. Arrow has been en- 
gaged to be specially employed in credit 
work. 

John H. Mason, chairman of the board of 
the Bank of North America and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, has been elected a 
director of the Metropolitan Trust Company 
of New York, in place of Beverly Chew, 
retired. 

C. E. Haydock has resigned as_ vice- 
president of the New York Trust Company. 

The board of trustees of the Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings, New York, have elected 
William M. Kingsley, vice-president of the 
United States Trust Company, as a trustee. 
Thornton C. Thayer has been appointed 
assistant cashier. 

Thomas M. Sherman has been appointed 
assistant vice-president of the State Bank, 


New York, together with the following 
officers who were advanced from assistant 
cashiers: C. E. James, C. C. Schnecke, P. 
Muller and M. M. Telcher. The following 
new assistant cashiers were appointed from 
the ranks of the employees: ‘T. E. Speer, 
J. H. Vandenbree, R. J. Kiernan, D. T. L. 
Van Buren and G. W. Pierson. 


BANK PRESIDENT AT 28 


The Ridgefield Park Trust Company of 
Ridgefield Park, N. J., claims to have the 
youngest bank president in New Jersey. He 
is Bernard C. Diekman, aged 28, who has 
just been elected president by the directors. 

Mr. Diekman graduated from high school 
in 1914 and went to Syracuse University. 
Following his war service, he entered the 
bank, and has worked his way up to the top. 


HENRY C. BREWSTER RESIGNS 


Henry C. Brewster, dean of bankers of 
Rochester, N. Y., and for sixty years asso- 
ciated with the Traders National Bank of 
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that city, has resigned as chairman of the 
board of directors. Mr. Brewster’s resigna- 
tion came as the result of ill health. 


TWO PENNSYLVANIA TRUST 
COMPANIES MERGE 


Clayton H. Alderfer, president of the 
Penn Trust Company, of Norristown, Pa., 
will be president of the new $20,000,000 
trust company, the outgrowth of the merger 
of the Penn and Norristown trust com- 
panies. Other officers of the proposed new 
organization are N. H. Larzelere and Henry 
F. Fox, vice-presidents; John T. Ebert, 
secretary, and Frank S. Yeakle, treasurer 
of the Norristown Trust Company. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS TO MEET 


The mid-winter conference of officers and 
directors of the Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation, will be held in New York City, 
February 14-15. The sessions of the con- 
ference are to be held in the board room of 
the American Institute of Banking, and at 
the new club house of the Advertising Club. 

The members in attendance will be en- 
tertained by the New York City members 
of the association at the annual dinner of the 
Trust Companies Division, American Bank- 
ers Association, February 14, and a dinner 
and theater party the following evening. 

The officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, Gaylord S. Morse, State Bank of 
Chicago; first vice-president, Carroll Ragan, 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company, 
New York; second vice-president, H. G. 
Hedapp, Wells-Dicky Company, Minne- 
apolis; third vice-president, R. E. Hotze, 
Planters’ National Bank of Richmond, 
Virginia; treasurer, Carl A. Gode, Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company, Chicago; secre- 
tary, Lloyd L. Coon. 

The following committee has been named 
to provide entertainment for the visitors: 
Chairman, F. W. Gehle, Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank; A. M. DeBebian, Equitable 
Trust Company, H. D. Robbins, H. D. Rob- 
bins & Company, H. W. Foster, American 
Trust Company, Daniel Lipsky, Manufac- 
‘urers Trust Company. 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION TO OPEN FIVE 
NEW BRANCHES 
In addition to a service branch recently 


placed in operation in the new Keith Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, the General Motors 


How this plan 
is building 
business for 
thousands of banks 


New depositors are being at- 
tracted, old depositors are be- 
ing more securely held, by this 
positive protection feature 
of broader banking service. 
It is a definite, tangible step— 
something that arouses inter- 
est; something that you can 
merchandise. Read these un- 
solicited expressions — repre- 
sentative of many hundreds 
on file in our offices. 

«<The added values which Super- 
Safety Insured Bank Checks possess, 
can only be appreciated by the banks, 
who have used them. Super-Satety 
Insured Checks have not only helped 
us increase our deposits, but the sat- 
isfaction it has given our old customers 
has been a pleasure to us.’’ 

«<We wish to acknowledge receipt 
of your Super-Safety Bank Checks and 
wish to advise that we are more than 
pleased with them. They have been 
instrumental in obtaining some new 
commercial business for us and we do 
not hesitate to recommend them.’’ 


Let us give you all the facts 
Address: 


The Bankers Supply Company 


Largest Manufacturers of Bank 
Checks in the World 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 
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New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


HERE is a new and growing demand 

for manufacturing space in New Eng- 
land, and an increased interest in real estate 
suitable for manufacturing sites. While 
this may seem, on the face of it, to be of 
* interest to real estate people only, the sig- 
nificance of the movement is much deeper. 
During the war the manufacturing facilities 
of New England were increased by leaps 
and bounds for the manufacture of war 
material. When the war ended there was so 
much manufacturing space left idle that the 
real estate interests of this section felt that 
it would be many years before even an 
appreciable part of the available surplus 
space would be absorbed by the demands of 
peace time. Up to a few months ago man- 
ufacturing property figured very lightly in 
the real estate reports. Then, suddenly, 
came the realization that not only had the 
surplus space been absorbed but there was 
a growing demand for more. In the past 
month this demand has become a prominent 
factor in the real estate business of New 
England, the demand embracing not only 
floor space in buildings already erected and 
equipped with power, but extending also to 
manufacturing sites, especially those with 
trackage rights. The demand is general— 
it does not spring solely from the textile, 
shoe or any other industry—and it reflects 
not only the industrial growth of this sec- 
tion, but the optimism with which the future 
is viewed from a manufacturing stand- 
point. 

Retail trade is good. The holiday trade 
was beyond all expectations and left the 
merchants with stocks so depleted that buy- 
ing from producers has taken a sharp jump. 
Since the holidays all lines of merchandise 
except heavy clothing have been moving 
well. ‘the clothing industry has been hard 
hit by the mild weather of December and 
the first half of January. Prices have been 
held down to fairly low levels through the 
uncompromising attitude of consumers on 
this point, and the whole price situation has 


been materially cleared and stabilized in the 
last two months. 

A few branches of the textile trade have 
curtailed production this winter and there 
have been a few individual instances of re- 
tarded production in the shoe industry. 
On the whole, however, employment has 
been maintained at a high level, wages are 
high and the buying power of the average 
small consumer has been maintained at a 
very comfortable level. 

Money is plentiful and rates are low. De- 
mand from commercial sources is slowly in- 
creasing but is not as brisk as the bankers 
wish it were. The tremendous real estate 
movement of the summer and fall months 
absorbed large amounts of mortgage money, 
but the accumulation of savings has been 
still more rapid, and the banks have been 
heavy buyers in the bond market as a result. 

Business failures have been without any 
special significance. There has been a slight 
increase in the number of failures, but 
liabilities have shown a substantial decrease. 
There are no signs of strain in any industry 
or locality. 

One of the most striking features of the 
New England business situation at the pres- 
ent time is the sudden increase in building 
operations. Not since the war has New 
England seen such a volume of winter build- 
ing. Material prices have become pretty 
well established and there is an ample supply 
of efficient labor. These are the main 
factors back of this new building movement. 
Open weather has helped materially, too. 
The outlook is bright for a very busy spring 
building season, and it is doubtful if the 
mistakes of last spring will be repeated, 
for at that time a sudden rise in material 
prices and new demands on the part of labor 
killed abruptly one of the most promising 
building movements this section had ever 
seen. 
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CONVENTION DATE 


National Foreign Trade Council—at Bos- 
ton, June 4-6. 




















THESE SERVICES: 





Express de Luxe Liners 
New York 
Plymouth Havre 
PARIS FRANCE 
LAFAYETTE 
ee 
New York Havre Paris 
One-Cabin Steamers 
DE GRASSE LA SAVOIE 
CHICAGO SUFFREN 
ROCHAMBEAU 
ae 
New York Vigo Bordeaux 
LA BOURDONNAIS 
ROUSSILLON 
ee 
New Orleans Havre Paris 
DELASALLE NIAGARA 
oe 


North African Motor Tours 





Groping for 

the Moon 

OULD you see the garrets where poor, be- 

witched Trilby loved, and sang, and died? 
...the haunts of Rodin and Anatole France? 
...the alleys where valiant Jean Christophe 
starved and triumphed? 
Highways of a thousand ambitions, byways of 
a thousand romances! Here they all are. . . the 


Quartier Latin, eternal Bohemia of unreal veri- 
ties, lodestar of the moonstruck children of art. 


Mark it well—it is part of the glorious spirit of 
France . . . part of the spirit that so impresses 
you once you step aboard a French Line ship. 
For every French Line ship is France in miniature 
—in service, atmosphere, convenience, cuisine. 
Every ship has its retinue trained in the veritable 
esprit — charming little attentions for guests 
achieved only by the French. 

Whether you plan a quick trip on an express 
liner or a leisurely crossing, the French Line 
service provides the route ideale. It is the line 
of the experienced travellers. 

Furtherinformation or beautiful descriptive book- 
lets and sailing schedules will be sent on request. 


dreneh Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 
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GERDES 








METHOO 


To Bank Executives— 
Automobile exhaust gas is dangerous! 


Life Insurance Companies are warning their policy holders to avoid breathing air 
that is poisoned with exhaust gas. 


Unless your building is ventilated with air from a pure source, poisoned air from 
the streets is being forced by wind pressure into and through your offices. 


Remember that poisonous carbon monoxide gas is “invisible, odorless, tasteless and 
non-irritant.”” 


“It is insidious, because the bodily senses of sight, smell, taste and touch are 
powerless to warn of its presence.” 


By the Gerdes Method of Ventilation, healthful and invigorating unheated 
fresh air is diffused without causing draft or chill. 


A booklet giving references by permission will be sent on request. 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer. Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
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SHAWMUT BANK TO OPEN NEW 
OFFICE 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
has completed arrangements for establish- 
ing a new office, to be located in the Park 
Square Building, and to be known as the 
Arlington street office. 

This office will occupy the entire Arlington 
street end of the building, using the ground 
floor and basement and taking in the St. 
James avenue and Providence street sides. 
The main entrance will be at 61 Arlington 
street, with a rear entrance joining the 
building arcade. 

The ground floor will be arranged as a 
commodious banking room, with all facilities 
for modern banking service. A broad stair- 
way will lead from this floor to the base- 
ment wherein will be located a large safe 
deposit vault and an even larger storage 
vault for silver and other valuables. Cus- 
tomers’ and conference rooms will be pro- 
vided on both floors. 

The work of fitting the quarters for oc- 
cupancy by the Shawmut Bank will be 
tarted at once. It is hoped that it will be 
completed not later than June first next. 

As « convenience to customers and for use 





until the permanent office is ready, a tem- 
porary office has been opened by the bank 
at 39 St. James avenue, in the Park Square 
Building. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK TO OPEN 
UPTOWN BRANCH 


The First National Bank of Boston has 
leased the premises in the Berkeley Building 
at 416 Boylston street and plans to occupy 
the ground floor and basement as soon as 
its new quarters can be equipped. 

In addition to receiving deposits, cashing 
checks and performing other routine serv- 
ices, this office will be used for uptown sav- 
ings accounts and as a base for the bank’s 
automobile truck service to the western part 
of the city. - 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 
ELECTIONS 


At the organization meeting of the board 
of directors of the Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., held January 15, 
1924, immediately following the annual 
meeting of stockholders, Samuel M. Nichol- 
son was re-elected chairman of the board of 
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Audits «= Systems | 
for Banks | 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 


ing systems for banks, 


trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


| McArdle, 
_ Djorup & McArdle 


42 Broadway, New York 








directors, H. Martin Brown was elected 
vice-chairman, and Florrimon M. Howe, 
president. 

Col. H. Martin Brown, who has been 
president for the past twelve years, de- 
clined to be a candidate for re-election. 
During his presidency, the resources of 
the bank have more than doubled, being now 
in excess of $115,000,000. As vice-chairman, 
he will continue the association which began 
when he was elected a director in 1900. 

Florrimon M. Howe, who was elected 
president, has been vice-president and di- 
rector since December 24, 1917. He has 
been a banker all his life, having been with 
the Old Colony Trust Company for many 
years in various executive positions. As 
cashier of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston he was instrumental in the organ- 
ization of the Federal Reserve System in 
1914. During his residence in Providence, 
he has been actively identified with the busi- 
ness life of the city. 

George W. Gardiner was elected a vice- 
president and director. Mr. Gardiner has 
been for the past ten years vice-president 


of the Union Trust Company. Before going 
to the bank, he had been for twenty-five 
years in the Government service, the last 
ten years as Collector of Customs. 

The other officers elected at the meeting 
were: Joshua M. Addeman, Eben N. Little- 
field, James R. MacColl, Ward E. Smith, 
Henry B. Congdon, Elmer F. Seabury, 
William G. Roelker and Howard W. Fitz, 
vice-presidents; J. Cunliffe Bullock, vice- 
president and trust officer; W. Granville 
Meader, vice-president and manager foreign 
department; Chester R. Martin, treasurer; 
Harry C. Owen, secretary; Ellery Holbrook, 
assistant treasurer; Earl S. Crawford, 
Nicholas E. Carr and Clyde A. Rines, assist- 
ant secretaries; William Metcalf, Everett 
S. Hartwell and Clayton D. Sheldon, assist- 
ant trust officers, and Felix Ferraris, 
assistant manager of the foreign depart- 
ment. 

At the meeting of the stockholders, the 
following were elected directors for the 
ensuing year: Webster Knight, Joshua M. 
Addeman, H. Martin Brown, Eben N. Lit- 
tlefield, Ezra Dixon, Lyman B. Goff, Samuel 
M. Nicholson, James R. MacColl, Harold J. 
Gross, R. Livingston Beeckman, Walter S. 
Ballou, James M. Pendleton, Everett I. 
Rogers, Erling C. Ostby, John S. Holbrook, 
Edward H. Rathbun, Henry A. Hoffman, 
Alfred M. Coats, Edward B. Aldrich, 
Florrimon M. Howe, Frederic W. Howe, 
Walter F. Angell, Frederick L. Jenckes, 
LeBaron B. Colt, James H. Higgins, George 
L. Shepley, Harry Parsons Cross, George 
M. Parks, Paul C. Nicholson, Charles 0. 
Read, Andrew E. Jencks, Herbert G. Beede, 
Joseph B. McIntyre, Joseph W. Freeman, 
Howard J. Greene, Forrest W. Taylor, Web- 
ster Knight, and George W. Gardiner. 

Carlton E. Taft was re-elected auditor. 














Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 


Charleston, $. Cc. 


Established 1834 








The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus . $1,500,000.00 
Resources . . . $12,500,000.00 
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Southern States 


Comprising the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewine Dasney 


HILE the past year has not been one 

of universal prosperity, it has given 
reasonable profits to economically operated 
businesses. Those houses that had put them- 
selves on a sound basis have pulled out of 
the red and shown a gain in 1923, after sev- 
eral years’ losses. The situation, generally 
speaking, as 1924 makes its cold entry, is 
safe and encouraging. ‘To the brave and 
to the efficient belong the profits. 

In the sixth Federal Reserve district, 
Chattanooga led in the November advance, 
the latest month for which reasonably com- 
plete figures are available. Its November 
business was 30 per cent. better than in 
the previous year. Birmingham was sec- 
ond, 21 per cent. better; then Savannah, 8 
per cent. better; New Orleans, 5.8 per cent.; 
Nashville, 5.7 per cent.; Atlanta, 4 per cent.; 
Jackson, 3.8 per cent.; other cities 0.7 per 
cent. 

Stocks were 0.1 per cent. larger than in 
October, but 13 per cent. larger than in 
November of a year ago. The rate of turn- 
over from July to November, as shown by 
the relation of stocks to sales, was 2.4 times 
a year, a slight improvement over the pre- 
ceding period. 

The wholesale trade fell off. This is 
natural at the tail end of the year. Dry 
goods averaged 22.5 per cent. less than in 
October, stationery 19.8 per cent.; shoes 
13.1 per cent.; hardware 11.6 per cent.; 
furniture 11.1 per cent.; groceries 6.1 per 
cent.; drugs 0.6 per cent. However, the 
sales in all these lines except stationery were 
greater than in November, 1922. Stationery 
was 16.1 per cent. off. Drugs were 11.1 per 
cent. better than in November, 1922; shoes 
6.8 per cent; hardware 6.5 per cent.; gro- 
ceries 5.1 per cent.; furniture 3.8 per cent.; 
dry goods 3.2 per cent. 

The cotton crop of the South is very 
short, and the price of the staple is high. 
In paris of the belt, the rains played havoc 
with the plantings. The boll weevil took a 





mighty toll. Where proper cultural methods 
have been followed, the boll weevil menace 
has been minimized, and the yield has been 
good. However, such prosperity is extremely 
spotty. There are more farmers who won't 
handle their crop properly than there are 
who do. It is to correct this situation that 
the National Boll Weevil Control Associa- 
tion has been organized. Its mission is to 
show the ignorant, by publishing results 
obtained by the use of proper measures, 
what can be done; and to bring pressure 
upon the indifferent, through the banks, 
that will force them to employ similar 
methods. 

The sugar crop of Louisiana will total 
about 168,000 tons, about 127,000 tons less 
than last year. Despite the increased price, 
the total value of the crop will be $6,000,- 
000 less than last year. The total value will 
be about $25,000,000. 

Rice, too, has been discouraging. The 
1923 crop, according to Government esti- 
mates, will be worth about $1,000,000 less 
than last year. It is estimated at $16,- 
(000,000. 

The machinery business has been adverse- 
ly affected by the poor sugar and rice 
returns. 

Grain exports through New Orleans last 
year showed a decline. November’s exports 
were 629,160 bushels, compared with 5,- 
380,712 bushels in November of 1922. 

The activity in the building situation in 
the South has been reflected in the lumber 
output. The Southern Pine Association, 
whose members supply the bulk of pine 
lumber, reports production on a great scale, 
and pretty evenly maintained throughout 
the year. Cypress and the hardwoods have 
found a ready market, and the cut has just 
about been keeping pace with consumption. 

November’s output of the cotton mills 
was somewhat less than October’s. This was 
due to the unsettled conditions in the raw 
cotton market. However, in December there 
was an improvement, and manufacturers re- 
port an immense amount of orders on hand. 

Production of pig iron in Alabama his 
shown a pick-up. November’s output ex- 
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ceeded October’s, the total being 215,477 
tons. Prices advanced from $2 to $21 a 
ton. 

Banks report a general increase in loans. 
This is true both of agricultural and indus- 
trial sections. The loans have been pretty 
generally restricted to poignantly needed 
expansions and improvements, and operation 
expenses on the most conservative basis. 
Savings deposits showed a fair increase. 


& 
CONVENTION DATES 


Association of Reserve City Bankers—at 
Dallas, Tex., April 14-16. 

Georgia—at Augusta, April 24-26. 

Florida—at Orlando, April 25-26. 

Executive Council, A. B. A.—at Augusta, 
Ga., April 28-May 1. 

Mississippi—at Columbus, May 6-7. 

Texas—at Austin, May 6-8. 

Arkansas—May 13-14. 

Alabama—at Birmingham, May 16-17. 

Virginia—at Norfolk, May 22-24. 

North Carolina—at Asheville, June 4-6. 

American Institute of Banking—at Balti- 
more, July 15-18. 
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A. I. B. CONVENTION IN JULY 


The convention of the American Institute 
of Banking will be held this year in Balti- 
more. It will last four days—from July 15 
to 18. 


HIBERNIA BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company of New Orleans, 
as of December 31, 1923, shows total re- 
sources of $64,490,834, capital $2,000,000, 
surplus $2,500,000 and undivided profits 
$104,920. The deposits total $52,597,847. 

At the annual meetings of the stockholders 
and of the board of directors, the same 
officers and directors were re-elected to 
serve for the ensuing year. 


MERCANTILE TRUST & DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 


The Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
of Baltimore shows in its statement of 
December 31, 1923, capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $5,184,037; deposits of 
$17,460,932, and total resources of $22, 
685,850. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By CuHaries L. Hays 


USINESS in the seventh Federal Re- 

reserve district has started the new 
year with bright promise for the ensuing 
twelvemonth. Money conditions are easing, 
industrial activity is well maintained, but 
on conservative lines, employment is full, 
wages are high, public buying is on a lib- 
eral scale without extravagance, and in the 
interior sentiment is cheerful following a 
reasonably good return from _ bountiful 
crops. Commercial paper rates have broken 
through 5 per cent. and a considerable 
volume of the best name paper is being 
placed at 434, although the market may be 
given as 434, to 5, while the banks are pretty 
well loaned up at 5 to 51% per cent. Paying 
off of members’ loans at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank began two or three weeks 
earlier this winter than usual, and redis- 
counts are down to a very moderate figure, 
while the reserve ratio of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank holds above 80 per cent. Bor- 
rowing is not on a large scale, inventories 
are not excessive, and both manufacturing 
and commercial operations are being con- 
ducted in a cautious manner. Stocks are in 
healthy condition, as a rule, and merchants 
are not departing materially from their 
practice of the last few years of buying 
close to immediate needs. 

Chicago banks are in the strongest posi- 
tion in their history, according to the re- 
sponses made by them to calls early in the 
month from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the state auditor for statements 
of conditions at the end of 1923. Deposits, 
aggregating $2,113,083,000, show an increase 
of about $100,000,000 since the last previous 
call, September 14, last, while loans at $1,- 
478,273,000, have increased only about $5,- 
000,000 in the same time. 

rhe most striking feature of the bank 
statements is the increase in savings de- 
posits. These have reached the high record 
figure of $614,105,000, an increase of $37,- 
000,000 since September 14, and of $75,- 





000,000 for the year. They reflect the fact 
that the people have earned more, spent 
more and saved more than ever before, to 
borrow an expression of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. These figures take no account 
of a large amount of money which has gone 
steadily from these accounts into security 
investments during the last year. They in- 
dicate that the idea of thrift has become 
firmly implanted in the mind of the public 
and that with plenty of work at good pay 
the wage-earner is taking full advantage of 
exceptional opportunities to provide for the 
future. 

In the wholesale field conditions are 
strong. Heavy shipments caring for Jan- 
uary orders, chiefly of white goods, were 
cleared out promptly; notices of the termi- 
nation of current prices of staple cottons 
within a few weeks were given by general 
and specialty houses, indicating a definite 
firming up of prices within a short time, 
and some advances in quotations on staple 
cottons and domestics were announced for 
this month only. Merchants are showing 
increased interest in the covering of their 
spring needs, and the returns from road 
forces, so far as they have been received 
since the year-end vacation, indicate a good 
volume of buying in the next few months. 
In silks there is distinct improvement in 
demand, following a brisk trade in this 
department at retail during the holidays. 
Reorders in clothing and knitted wear have 
been rather scant because of the prolonged 
period of mild weather in the fall and 
early winter. A cold wave coming with the 
turn of the year, however, has had a con- 
siderable effect in reducing merchants’ 
stocks of all kinds of heavy apparel, and the 
prospect of a satisfactory clearance is bet- 
ter than at any other time this season, 
although there will be some impairment of 
profits as much of this class of goods is 
being disposed of at special sales, with some 
concessions in prices. 

The retail holiday trade was of record- 
breaking proportions and covered an un- 
usually wide range of merchandise. To a 
greater extent than usual there was a de- 
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IN 14 MINUTES— 
ACCURATE CREDIT INFORMATION 


A customer of one of our correspondent banks in a 
city about five hundred miles from Chicago entered that 
institution hurriedly one day with this problem: 
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A large order had been received from a Pittsburgh con- 
cern. Quick acceptance was specified. “I never heard 
of the firm,” he explained; “Is it able to carry through 
such a large transaction?” 


Calling his secretary the banker dictated a telegram 
which reached us at once over private wire and was 
promptly relayed to our Pittsburgh correspondent. In 
fourteen minutes credit information wassecured which 
enabled the inquirer to accept the order. 
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reports of leading banks fer 1923, which are 
now coming out. The combined net profits 
of the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank and the Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank were $6,016,213, or 
the equivalent of 24.06 per cent. on the capi- 
tal stock of the former and 10.12 per cent. 
on the invested capital. In the previous 
year earnings were $5,316,808, or 21.26 per 
cent. on the stock. 

The Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
and the Corn Exchange National Bank re- 
port combined net earnings of $5,641,214, 
equal to 37.6 per cent. on the $15,000,000 
capital stock of the trust company, which 
owns the stock of the national bank. On 
the average invested capital the earnings 
equal 10.54 per cent. During the year $3,- 
000,000 was paid in dividends and the bal- 
ance transferred to undivided profits and 
reserves. 

Combined net earnings of the First Na- 
tional Bank and the First Trust and Savings 
Bank were $3,610,679, or 28.88 per cent. on 
the stock of the First National Bank and 
8.10 per cent. on the invested capital. This 
compares with net of $4,256,005 in the pre- 


ceding vear. 


The Central Trust Company of Illinois 
earned $1,137,903, equal to 19 per cent. on 
the capital stock. Net earnings of the State 
Bank of Chicago were $1,160,005, equal to 
46.44 per cent. on the capital stock, which 
compares with $1,047,428 or 41.89 per cent. 
in 1922. The Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank earned $875,071, equal to 29.16 per 
cent. on the capital stock and 12.34 per 
cent. on the invested capital, compared with 
$975,165, or 32.5 per cent. on the stock and 
14.20 on invested capital in 1922. The 
Northern ‘Trust Company shows  earn- 
ings in 1923 of $298,395, compared with 
$274,164 in 1922. The Union Trust Com- 
pany shows net earnings of $834,000 for 
1923, or 41.7 per cent. on the capital and 
16.7 per cent. on total investment. 

The greatest year in building operations 
in the history of the city has just been closed 
and indic::tions are that another high mark 
will be set in 1924. Permits were taken 
out in 1923 for 15,494 buildings, involving 
an expenditure of $329,604,312, as against 
12,581 buildings costing $227,742,010 in 1922, 
an increase of 2913 buildings and $102,162,- 
302, or 44.85 per cent. December was a 
remarkable month because of tremendous 
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FREDERICK H. RAWSON 
Chairman of the board 


HARRY A. WHEELER 
President 


Officers of Union Trust Company, Chicago, advanced 


activity due to open weather, and the con- 
struction work put under way so far this 
winter assures sustained activity for some 
months. In December permits were taken 
out for 1199 buildings to cost $21,740,450, 
compared with 806 permits involving an out- 
lay of $34,402,700 for the corresponding 
month a vear ago. In 1923 accommoda- 
tions were provided for 33,316 families, but 
this increase in housing facilities has made 
little impression on rents, which still are 
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CONVENTION DATES 


very high 


Chamber of Commerce U. S. A.—at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 5-8. 

Missouri-—at Kansas City, May 20-21. 

lowa—at Mason City, June 16-18. 

Ohio at Cedar Point, June 18-20. 

Lllinois at Chicago, September 29-30, 
October 1-2 

American Bankers Association Chi- 
cago, September 29-October 2. 

FIFTY MILLION GROWTH IN 
DEPOSLTTS OF UNION TRUST 
COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Deposits of the Union Trust Company, 
1923 reached the new high 


during 


mark of approximately — $60,000,000.00. 
Added interest is attached to this figure by 
reason of the fact that, without consolida- 
tion or merger, in the present location, it 
reflects a growth of more than $50,000,000 
during the last twenty-one years. 
Co-incident with this announcement it was 
also revealed that The Union Trust Com- 
pany has made provision for enlarged bank- 
ing facilities through the purchase of the 
Tribune Building, in which it now occupies 
banking quarters, at the southeast corner 
of Madison and Dearborn streets, probably 
the most accessible and convenient location 
in the so-called “Loop” or business section. 
I'he company also entered the year with a 


new president, Harry A. Wheeler, formerly 


vice-president, having been elected to that 
position to succeed Frederick H Rawson, 
who at the same time was elected to the 


newly created office of chairman of the 


board 
Expansion of services and facilities have 
ilso been announced in virtually every de- 


partment and phase of the institution’s 


tivities. The company now has private tel 


graph wires to practically every section 
the country. Among other destinations, t 
wires reach St Louis, New Orle 
Memphis, and Springfield, Ill, and M 
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and New York in the East. The past year 
iso marked further development in bill of 
lading and straight-line collection service. 
Adequate provision has also been made in 
the foreign department for prompt and in- 
telligent assistance in the intricacies of ship- 
ment, credit and collection in foreign trade. 
The acquiring of the seventeen-story office 
building will give the Union Trust Company 
of Chicago a floor area of space probably 
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ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


NEW CHAIRMAN FOR 
MERCHANTS TRUST 


At the January meeting of the board of 
directors of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, Chicago, Ernest A. Hamill was 
elected chairman of the board and Charles 
I.. Hutchinson was made a vice-president. 
Mr. Hamill is president of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank of Chicago, and Mr. 


Building purchased by the Union Trust Company, Chicago, to allow for expansion 


equivalent to that of any one of the dozen 
or more largest financial institutions of the 
country. In addition to the corner building 
proper the trust company also acquires the 
five-story building and lease hold adjoining 
on the south at 17 and 19 South Dearborn. 
The Union Trust Company has occupied 
the second, third, and fourth floors of this 
building since 1902. It will eventually 
occupy the fifth and sixth floors of the 
building, and their quarters on the second 
third and fourth floors will be extended 
‘through to the building on the south. 
Safety vaults will be installed in the base- 

it. The name has been changed to the 

ion Trust Building. 


Hutchinson is a vice-president in the same 
bank. 

Other new officers elected by the board of 
the trust company are George F. Jewett 
as an assistant secretary, and Joseph Sparks 
as income tax auditor. 


EMPLOYEES’ SAVINGS AND PROFIT 
SHARING FUNDS INCREASE 


The Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, contributed during 1923 to the em- 
ployees’ savings and profit sharing fund the 
amount of $47,312.66. During the same 
period the employees contributed $21,764.- 
73. There is now to the credit of each em- 
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ployee $3.18 for every dollar he has invested 
during the past year. 

The bank pays into this fund each year 5 
per cent. of its net earnings before paying 
dividends. Employees pay in not less than 
2 per cent. nor more than 5 per cent. of 
their salaries, and in no case more than 
$200 a year. The limit of $200 a year is to 
prevent high salaried employees from par- 
ticipating out of proportion to their needs. 

The State Bank of Chicago during the 
year 1923 paid into its employees’ savings 
and profit sharing fund $66,466.20, which 
represents 5 per cent. of its earnings. This 
fund has been in operation four years, dur- 
ing which time it has earned interest 
amounting to 66 per cent. for each dollar 
that has been paid into the fund by em- 
ployees. The popularity of the plan is best 
shown by the fact that at the time of its 
inauguration only 42 per cent. of the em- 
ployees had been with the bank two years 
or longer, whereas at the present time 64 
per cent. of the employees have this record. 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR CENTRAL 
SAVINGS BANK, DETROIT 


\t a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Central Savings Bank, De- 
troit, Lawrence P. Smith was added to the 
directorate and elected to the presidency, 
in place of Harry J. Fox, retired. The 
Central Savings Bank is one of the First 
National group, having become united in 
ownership with that organization in 1920. 

The election of Mr. Smith as president is 
indeed a compliment to his ability and stand- 
ing, for his age is only 31. According to all 
available records in the United States, he 
becomes the youngest president of a bank- 
ing institution with more than $27,000,000 
of resources. 

Ten years ago Mr. Smith came to Detroit 
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and joined forces with the Central Savings 
Bank as a bookkeeper. He became suc- 
cessively branch manager, assistant cashier 





LAWRENCE P. SMITH 
President Central Savings Bank, Detroit 


and vice-president, in which position he has, 
during intervals of the president’s absence, 
filled that position with credit. 


JAMES T. KEENA 


James T. Keena, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Peoples State Bank, De- 
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troit, Mich., died at his home on January 
8. He was born in Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
February 19, 1851. 

Mr. Keena was a member of the law firm 
of Keena, Lighter, Oxtoby and Henley. He 
was counsel for the Peoples State Bank, and 
was called to the presidency of the bank 
in 1916. In 1919 he became chairman of the 
board of directors. 


GEORGE DUNSCOMB PROMOTED TO 
VICE-PRESIDENCY IN FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO 


At the annual meeting of the directors of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, George 
H. Dunscomb was made vice-president to 
succeed R. F. Newhall in the banks and 
bankers division of the bank. Mr. Newhall, 
vice-president and cashier, assumes manage- 
ment of Division C in the bank’s official 
organization. 

Other changes in the First National Bank 
were the appointment of A. V. Dillon as 
assistant cashier to succeed the late William 
H. Monroe, and the appointment of P. M. 
Riesterer as manager of the discount and 
collateral department. 


UNION TRUST OF DETROIT TO 
OFFER $5000 IN SCHOLARSHIPS 
ANNUALLY 


The Union Trust Company of Detroit, 
has decided to set aside $5000 annually, 
beginning in January, 1924, for the purpose 
of establishing five $1000 scholarships in any 
preferred university or college in the United 
States, for seniors graduating from the 
schools in Wayne, Oakland and Macomb 
counties. 

These scholarships will be awarded by 
the company to the boys and girls of the 
schools in the three counties mentioned for 
the best essay written by these students on 
subjects related to banking, investments 
and the services rendered to the family by 
a trust company. 

It is part of the plan formulated by the 
Union Trust Company that contestants for 
the scholarships be selected by the several 
school faculties from those students who, in 
their judgment, are best fitted to pass uni- 
versity requirements, and the winners will 
be named by a committee chosen by the 
t nion ‘Trust Company consisting of Henry 
5. Hulbert, Alexis C. Angell, of Detroit; and 
John il. Patterson, Pontiac. In addition to 
the winners of the five scholarships first 
and second alternates will be selected to 














Upon the foundation of sixty 
years experience and growth is 


based the present organization of 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a 


highly specialized service in both 


banks, applicable to the needs 
of banks and bankers. 


Calls and correspondence are 
invited relative to the facilities 
afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international finan- 
cial business of every conservative 


character. 


Combined Resources exceed 


$368,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 
First National Bank of Chicago 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 
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OLIVER C. FULLER 
Chairman of the board 


WALTER KASTEN 
President 


The board of directors of the First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee, in conformance with the custom in vogue 
among the larger financial institutions of the country, have elevated Oliver C. Fuller, former president, to the 
position of chairman of the board, and elected Walter Kasten, former vice-president, as president 


provide for the possibility that the winners 
might be prevented from availing them- 
selves of the scholarships. 

A certificate will be presented to the 
winner in addition to the $1000. A silver 
medal will be given to the first alternates, 
and a bronze medal to the second alternates 
with an appropriate ribbon. 


NEW DIRECTORS FOR GUARDIAN 
SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Guardian Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, four new directors were 
added to the board. They are: Hon. Atlee 
Pomerene, former member of the United 
States Senate and member of the firm of 
Squire, Sanders and Dempsey; Orville W. 
Prescott of the Saginaw Bay Company; 
Dr. R. H. Bishop, Jr., executive secretary 
of the Associated Hospitals and the Medical 


School of Cleveland, and Thomas E. Monks, 
vice-president of the bank. 

Reports of President House and Comp- 
troller W. R. Green showed that the bank 
had enjoyed a good year and that the pro- 
gressive methods of the Guardian and gen- 
eral conditions augured unusual growth in 
1924. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY ELECTS 
FOUR NEW DIRECTORS 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
The Union Trust Company of Cleveland the 
following new members were added to the 
board of directors: E. P. Lenihan, resident 
manager Peck, Wilcox and Hughes: E. J. 
Kulas, president The Midland Stee! Prod- 
ucts Company; Samuel Lewis Smith, vice 
president National Malleable Castings Com- 
pany, and P. A. Myers of The F. E. Myers 
and Bros. Co., Ashland, Ohio. 
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800 CORRESPONDENTS 
Over 800 correspondent banks in the 
United States— 
Over 6000 throughout the world— 


A fine testimonial to half a century of 
Service to our fellow bankers— 


A substantial indication of an exceptional 
ability to render a similar service to you. 


ae UNION TRUST co. 
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OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN OHIO 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


On December 31 the First National Bank 
of Youngstown, Ohio, increased its capital 
by $1,000,000, as did also its affiliated bank, 
the Dollar Savings and Trust Company. 
This makes the combined capital of the 
banks $5,000,000. The combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of the two 
banks is $9,306,708, and is forty-five times as 
large as the average capital of the average 
Ohio bank. The total deposits on December 
31 were $30,265,000. 

The First National Bank was the third 
bank in the United States to be organized 
under the National Bank Act, and it is the 
oldest national bank in the State of Ohio. 


INDEPENDENCE STATE BANK 
CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


During the week of February 2 to 9, the 
Independence State Bank, located at Kedzie 
avenue and Roosevelt Road, Chicago, 
celebrated its fifteenth anniversary. The 
bank was established in 1910 by Isaac 
Schiff and his son, Herman R. Schiff. Later 
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Moses C. Schiff and Louis Bomash became 
affiliated with the institution. On three dif- 
ferent occasions the bank has been obliged 
to move into larger quarters on account of 
its rapidly increasing business. Resources 
now total over $5,000,000. The bank’s loca- 
tion is one of the busiest corners of the west 
side of Chicago. 


MERGER OF NATIONAL CITY AND 
REPUBLIC BANKS RATIFIED 


The respective stockholders of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, Chicago, and 
the National City Bank of Chicago at spe- 
cial meetings on January 22 ratified the 
proposed consolidation of the institutions. 
The enlarged National Bank of the Republic 
will, it is said, move into the Corn Exchange 
National Bank Building some time during 
the coming summer, after the latter has 
taken up its quarters in the new Illinois 
Merchants Trust Building. 

It is expected that George Woodruff, who 
has just been made president of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic in place of 
John A. Lynch, now chairman, will be ad- 
vanced to the vice-chairmanship of the en- 
larged bank. 














Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SAamvuet Sosi_anp 


F only the prospective winter wheat har- 

vest could be advanced a few months 
and the demand for the new crop stimu- 
lated! Now that New Year parties and 
forecasts are only a memory, this is one of 
the chief desires of the Western States as 
they face actualities. Hopes of this sort 
are highest among financial interests, 
especially country bankers. There is urgent 
need for a larger income. Since the prod- 
ucts in sight, or those remaining from last 
year, are not in sufficiently large supply to 
meet all of the urgent needs, extreme 
economy must be practiced. There is some 
shrinkage in country bank deposits; hence 
the wish that something could be done to 
hasten the inflow of new crop money. 

North and South Dakota, among the 
Western States, are making more com- 
plaints of the need of funds than Kansas, 
Nebraska or Oklahoma, which are also pri- 
marily wheat states. Special meetings have 
been held in the northern states of the 
western group, under the auspices of the 
Coolidge administration, in an effort to 
provide measures to bring relief to country 
banks. ‘Thus far a revival of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation machinery at some of the 
local northwestern points is about the only 
remedy proposed. The lending powers of 
the War Finance Corporation may be ex- 
tended after the close of March in order 
to provide assistance. Another proposal in 
the northern states of this group is that 
Congress act promptly on the appropriation 
of $50,000,000 recommended by Dr. John 
Lee Coulter, president of the North Dakota 
State Agricultural College, with which to 
make loans of $1000 each to farmers to 
assist them to diversify their crops by buy- 
ing live stock. 

Additional scattered country bank failures 
are reported in the northern and also in the 
southern wheat states of the western group. 
Unless there is an inflow of money not now 
foreseen, it is probable that additional fail- 


s2e2 


ures will occur before the next harvest. 
One of the troubles, aside from the absence 
of sufficient reserves of crops to produce a 
flow of money equal to the current needs, is 
the nervousness, or, rather, the disturbance 
created by the scattered country bank 
failures to date. Such happenings tie up 
funds, and they affect banks in the com- 
munities where the failures occur. Con- 
sidering the great number of country banks 
in the Western States the number of failures 
cannot be discribed as large, but they are a 
serious problem. In some communities, for 
example, it is still noted that there is a 
little hoarding. 

The banks in the Reserve cities of the 
Western States which carry balances for 
country banks are affected to a degree. The) 
have been pressing for liquidation and 
strengthening their collateral wherever pos- 
sible, and are minimizing their losses. The 
Reserve city banks have been more cautious 
in their lending policy in the last year than 
in a long time, and the new business in their 
loan portfolios showed a smaller percentage 
of losses in 1923 than in a long, long time. 
So, current earnings are offsetting the scat- 
tered losses entailed in connection with ex- 
tensive banking operations with rural «is- 
tricts. There is an ample supply of funds 
with which to finance healthy undertakings. 
The demand is for extensions on old loans 
that have been carried over from the period 
of inflation, and there is also a demand for 
assistance from borrowers who have ex- 
hausted their resources as far as additional 
loans are concerned, but who need funds to 
tide them over until new crops come. The 
mercantile demand for money is light. 

Were some sudden development—say 4 
magical ripening of winter wheat and a 
sudden spurt in the demand for the grain— 
to arise to help the situation, the economic 
situation in the western states would take 
a turn for the better. President Coolidge 
and others at Washington who have been 
expressing a lot of concern for the farmers 
who grow wheat might act to bring about 
something equivalent to a magical develop- 
ment, but the common impression here is 
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that Washington's principal aim is to pro- 
fess a willingness to help, but to engage in 
no action. Washington, or at least an im- 
portant portion of it, has a notion, so it 
appears to the Western States, that it can 
do a lot of talking and a lot of planning 
on paper and thereby assist in maintaining 
confidence and, of course, also hold votes 
in this Presidential year. The huge gold 
resources of the Federal Reserve System 
as controlled by the Federal Reserve Board 
are a source of some hope as far as Wash- 
ington is concerned. However, the principal 
products of the Western States come into 
competition with world markets, and the 
possibilities of inflation as a temporary 
stimulus to markets are very, very remote. 
Tendencies toward inflation arouse some 
hopefulness from the rises that have been 
reported on the New York Stock Exchange, 
but when commodities which the Western 
States buy, advance, there is added a further 
handicap to agricultural recovery. An ex- 
ception to this must be noted in the case of 
the maintenance of a broad demand in do- 
mestic markets for the things laborers buy 
of farmers on a generous scale when they 
are well employed, as at present. 

When they reach the conclusion, as every- 
body finually must conclude, that the Gov- 
ernment will bring no magic into the situa- 
tion, the bankers and others of this terri- 
tory who are studiously inclined find hope 
in the continued high promise for crops. 
Moisture was abundant last month. There 
was a minimum of severe damage from the 
extremely low temperatures. Insect pests 
have been reduced in numbers by the ex- 
treme cold, but it is doubtful if they have 
been affected as seriously as is commonly 
believed or hoped for. A winter in which 
the soil freezes to a good depth is usually 
a winter followed by favorable tillage con- 
ditions, and this winter has brought more 
freezing of the soil than a year ago. There 
is still assurance of a minimum of aban- 
donment of the area seeded to winter wheat 
last fall, and the fine soil conditions point 
‘o an excellent start for spring crops. 

Markets for grain and live stock are hold- 
ing quite well. Wheat is the principal lag- 
gard, but, considering the difficulty in com- 
peting on foreign markets with the record 
crops of Canada and Argentina, the bread 
grain has made a favorable showing. There 
is, however, a question whether prices of 
wheat will be maintained at the current 
level unless something happens to enlarge 


foreign buying of wheat or flour Many pre- 


dictions are made that the United States 
Tariff Commission will order an advance 
of 50 per cent. in the tariff on wheat, which 
should bring some improvement in market 
conditions. However, there is almost a 
record supply of wheat in the so-called 
visible holdings at terminals, and this may 
be carried into the 1924 harvest, or at least 
a liberal part of it. Much will then depend 
on the spring wheat harvest, seeding for 
which is yet to be done. Diversification will 
play an important part here. 

Corn makes the most satisfactory showing 
among the important grains, but the 
Dakotas are not large corn states, nor is 
the western group as a whole interested in 
corn to the same degree as in wheat. One 
of the factors in the maintenance of com- 
paratively high prices for corn is the favor- 
able action of the hog market. Another has 
been the slow drying of the crop and the 
consequent slow movement. ‘The corn mar- 
ket will tend to make converts to diversifica- 
tion if it continues to act as in the last 
few months. 

On the whole, complaint cannot be made 
about the returns from live stock. Sheep 
and lambs are yielding fair profits, selling 
well, although not so high as some feeders 
expected. There are more in feedlots, how- 
ever, and there is some cause for satisfac- 
tion over this market. Cattle are making a 
fair showing, with- scattering profits to 
feeders. Hogs are doing well, considering 
the supplies. The small cotton crop, which 
meant a small yield of cottonseed and re- 
duced production of cottonseed oil, has im- 
proved the demand for lard and put heavy 
hogs in the front rank in prices. This, to- 
gether with the encouraging demand for 
provisions from Europe, has made a fairly 
profitable winter for hog raisers. The out- 
look for hogs is brighter than for other 
stock. Cattle are wintering well on ranges, 
with few exceptions. ‘The recent reports on 
steel trade, which have indicated improve- 
ment in demand, are favorable to the live 
stock industry, because workers in this and 
allied industries are among the heaviest 
consumers of meats. The South has been a 
heavy buyer of mules at profitable prices, 
but horses continue low and dull. 

Industrially and commercially, greatest 
hope comes from oil. Some sharp advances 
in crude oil prices have been recorded, and 
further gains in the market are expected. 
The improved prices are attributed in part 
to larger domestic consumption and to some 
activity in export business. Crude produc- 
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tion has been reduced. During the last year 
- ' the oil industry moved downward, the re- 
: versal in its course tending to offset some of 
the difficulties created by phases of the agri- 
cultural situation. 

In the lumber business there is quiet. Has 
the urban demand for lumber passed the 
peak? Will the rural demand, which was E 
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poor in 1923, improve? Lumbermen are ask- 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 





























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By Roserr J. Sevirz 


ITH full statistical reports on all lines 

of economic activity in the Pacific 
region pretty generally compiled, 1923 
stands out as a year of sound and substan- 
tial progress. Final judgment must of course 
await and to some extent be based on the 
results of the year’s operations in agricul- 
ture, and in this one line of activity sta- 
tistical reports which are coming in are 
somewhat conflicting, and in some cases can 
hardly be stamped as favorable. 

The difficulty in agriculture can surely not 
be said to be on the side of production, 
for as has been reported in these columns 
before, 1923 was marked in this region by 
large yields of all crops, and in a few cases, 
notably that of the wheat crop, the yields 
have been of bumper proportions. Profit- 
able disposition has hampered the growers 
however, and strangely enough, the farmers 
raising the record crop of wheat have been 
the very ones to experience the most diffi- 
culty in disposing of their product at a 
price which would enable them to realize 
even a fair profit on the year’s operations. 
The market price of deciduous fruits has 
placed the growers of those commodities 
in the same position, and many authorities 
are already predicting a curtailment of pro- 
duction of these two crops in the coming 
year. 

It was estimated early in December, ac- 
cording to reports compiled by the Federal 
Reserve agent at San Francisco, that fully 


50 per cent. of the bumper wheat crop was 
still in the hands of producers. The only 
demand of any consequence for this com- 
modity felt in this region has come from the 
Orient and from European countries, and 
shipments to satisfy those demands have 
increased markedly as compared with the 
shipments in previous years, but even this 


increase has failed to absorb the large sur- 
plus. Barley, which is the second field crop 
in importance, has been favored with a more 
active market, and while the yield has not 


been as great as in 1921 and 1922, prices 
realized were good enough to net the grow- 
ers nice profits. The same is generally true 
of all other field crops grown in this section. 

Apple growers of the Northwest and 
grape growers of California have been con- 
fronted with the same situation as the wheat 
growers. An unusually dry autumn and a 
marked improvement in transportation facil- 
ities have enabled the growers of these and 
other fruits to move what constitute in some 
cases record tonnages, but a falling market 
and bumper crops of the same commodities 
in Eastern growing centers have made dis- 
position at a profit difficult. It has been re- 
ported that quite a large per cent. of the 
fruit crop of the region has been placed in 
cold storage in Eastern centers awaiting 
a more favorable market. 

Industrial production in this section at- 
tained record levels early in the spring of 
1923, and except in a few isolated cases has 
maintained the same high levels throughout 
the year. To illustrate, it has been found 
by comparing the figures of November, 1922, 
with those of November, 1923, the last avail- 
able at this writing, that the lumber produc- 
tion shows a 20 per cent. increase this year; 
copper, a 28 per cent. increase; silver, a 
5 per cent. increase; petroleum, a 59 per 
cent. increase; flour, a 17.5 per cent. in- 
crease; and building activity a 15 per cent. 
increase. These increases have naturally 
been reflected in employment conditions, 
which have been better than normal through- 
out the year, and the winter’s unemployment 
has been no greater than seasonal. 

Statistics made public by the Federal Re- 
serve agent for this district would indicate 
that the total volume of business transacted 
was probably greater in 1923 than in the 
previous record year, 1920. Final figures are 
not yet available, however. At no time has 
there been any serious strain on the credit 
structure of the district, and ample funds 
are available for worthy projects. Interest 
rates have fluctuated from 51/, per cent. in 
San Francisco, the financial center, to 7 per 
cent. in the more outlying districts. 

Conditions in the mining industry which 
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First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 





HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: “Bankoh” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,653,894.91 
SO NEE oc ontcscvarsixacicce 24,774,697.72 
C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, Vice-Pres. G. G. Fuller, Vice- Pres 
Frank Crawford, Vice-P. R. McCorriston, Cash’r 
Branch Banks :—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of 
Kauai; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 

Island of Oahu. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 














were rather unsettled during the summer 
just passed, have improved somewhat in the 
closing two months of 1923. The output of 
copper, which is the most important single 
product of this region’s mines, was main- 
tained at normal levels throughout the year, 
in spite of unfavorable market conditions 
prevailing in the autumn. November saw 
consumption ahead of production again, and 
with the increased demand in evidence, pro- 
ducers are much encouraged. Shipments 
both to forgein and domestic markets in- 
creased in November and December.  Sil- 
ver production has remained practically 
steady since the cessation of $1.00 purchases 
by the United States Government on July 
1 under the Pittman Act, and with a steady 
demand in evidence, development work is 
progressing again. 

California has definitely established itself 
during 1923 as the leading oil producing 
state of the Union. From 1915 to 1923, 
Oklahoma held this distinction with the ex- 
ception of one year, 1919, when California 
outstripped her by a small margin. Last 
year California’s output was about 60 per 
cent. greater than Oklahoma’s and up to 
December 1, 1923, California had produced 
some 242,000,000 barrels of crude oil as 
against 146,000,000 barrels produced in 
Oklahoma. 

Some interesting facts may be gleaned 
from a table of oil production prepared by 
the bureau of news of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of California, at San Francisco, 
from reports of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey. It shows that the trend of the 
country’s production has been nearly iden- 
tical with that of California. Over the 
period from January, 1922, to September, 
1923, the general tendency in both has 


been upward as regards total production 
During this whole period the difference be- 
tween the United States production and the 
California production has remained almost 
constant, about 35,000,000 barrels a month, 
showing that the production on other fields 
outside California is pretty definitely con- 
stant from month to month. It follows then 
that it has been largely due to the Cal- 
ifornia production that the stored stocks of 
oil in the country have grown to levels 
beyond a possible hope of early consump- 
tion. 


CONVENTION DATES 


California—at Yosemite Valley, June 4-7 
Utah—at Ogden, June 13-14. 


SECURITY TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK ISSUES STATEMENT OF 
LOS ANGELES BANKS 


The Security Trust and Savings Bank of 
Ios Angeles has sent out, in pamphlet form, 
a condensed authorized statement of the 
banks of Los Angeles as of January 1, 
1924. This statement was compiled by the 
Los Angeles Clearing House Association. 


BANK OF ITALY 


Deposits of the Bank of Italy, with 
branches throughout California, increased 
more than $52,000,000 during 1923, stock- 
holders were told at the recent annual meet- 
ing, held in San Francisco. Resources ex- 
panded from $254,000,000 to $301,000,000 
and the number of branches was increased 
from sixty-two to seventy-five. Undivided 
profits and interest earnings increased from 
$2,529,000 to $3,616,000. 

In line with his policy of advancing mem- 
bers of the staff of the bank, President 
A. P. Giannini announced that the following 
vice-presidents have been made directors: 
W. W. Douglas, A. J. Mount, Leo V. 
Belden, A. J. Gock, W. E. Blauer and A. J. 
Ferroggiaro. In addition, E. C. Aldwell, 
vice-president of the California Joint Stock 
Land Bank, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors. 

Mr. Giannini also announced that upon 
the completion of twenty years of active 
service, he will retire from the presidency. 
This will be on October 17, the anniversary 
of the establishment of the bank. He does 
not, however, intend to give up his active 
connection with the bank at that time. 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. ‘Tyson 


ECAUSE of the unsatisfactory condi- 

tions in the agricultural industry, which 
is so important in Canada, there has not 
been during the year that measure of pros- 
perity throughout the country which has 
marked the United States, although there 
has been marked improvement. The pulp 
and paper industry, the mining industry 
and some of the manufacturing industries 
have found expanding markets, and labor 
generally has been well employed at high 
wages. A record crop has been harvested 
and has been marketed in a very satisfac- 
tory manner so far as the grain movement 
is concerned, but high wages have increased 
threshing costs and the margin of profit 
has not been all that could have been hoped 
for. This is particularly the case when the 
new advance in commodity prices is taken 
into consideration as a factor, with high 
labor costs, in increasing the cost of living- 
Heavy taxation, too, by federal, provincial 
and municipal governments has had its ef- 
fect in reducing business profits, and this 
has been felt particularly since the an- 
nouncers-nt of the proposals of Secretary 
Mellon for a reduction of taxes in the 
United States. It is felt that if there is a 
reduction in the one country and not in the 
other # will seriously handicap Canadian 
manufacturers, particularly in export 
markets. 

It has been a year of greater activity but 
one in which final rewards in agriculture 
and in business have not been very satis- 
factory. Concerns which have gone aggres- 
sively after business have made a good 
showing, but profits have been narrow. 
Action at Ottawa, particularly in the direc- 
tion of retrenchment to reduce taxation and 
thus restore confidence and revive incen- 
tive, is being urged. Otherwise, it is argued, 
dissatisfaction is almost certain to make 
itself felt in a political way. 

_The proposal of Secretary Mellon to re- 
‘luce taxes in the United States has been 
followed by general cl.mor for lower taxes 


in Canada, as reflected by statements of 
politicians, leading bankers and _ business 
men and the newspapers of the country. It 
is pointed out that while expenditures have 
been curtailed in the United States, Great 
Britain and elsewhere, there have been few 
signs of a return to normal expenditures in 
this country. Some of the cities are still 
plunging deeply into new public works. 
Among the provinces only a few have cut 
the per capita expenditure. At Ottawa ex- 
penditures are still high and the nuisance 
taxes are still in force to the detriment of 
the free operation of business. 

The question is asked, if expenses are to 
be cut, where are the slashes to be made? 
The answer is offered that railway deficits 
are now being greatly reduced and that 
with proper management the expenses in 
the post office, the department of agricul- 
ture, the civil service, land and parks, pub- 
lic works and so on could be materially re- 
duced. On this basis it is argued that 
there should be opportunity to reduce 
materially the income tax as well as to 
abolish the present nuisance taxes, includ- 
ing the stamp taxes on checks, receipts, etc. 

Under these conditions the enforcement of 
the new 6 per cent. sales tax at the first 
of January has served to further unsettle 
the situation. Two effects of this new tax 
are in evidence; one a general disturbance 
in manufacturing, wholesale and_ retail 
business through wide price changes, and 
the other general advances in the cost of 
living which will no doubt tend to reduce 
the volume of buying by the public. There 
is quite a general feeling that the present 
disturbance over the sales tax is not the end. 
There will be strong pressure for changes 
when parliament meets, and it is being pre- 
dicted that the measure will either be 
materially changed or abolished altogether. 
Some of the business houses, in announcing 
the new levy to their customers, intimate 
that it will not be for long. Instances have 
been reported where, instead of an advance 
to cover the increase in the tax from 2'% 
to 6 per cent., there has actually been an 
advance of 10 per cent. The price to the 
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consumer will be advanced to this extent or 
more. Then at the other extreme are close- 
priced products and nationally known lines 
where an advance in price would mean that 
some substitute would be favored or where 
the article would be bought to a much less 
extent. In such’ cases the tax must be 
absorbed or the size of the package or the 
container altered. 

The very satisfactory grain movement 
and industrial activity are reflected in the 
figures for car loadings. ‘The movement in 
November was slightly below the October 
activity owing to the advance of the grain 
season, but nevertheless it was one-sixth 
greater than in November 1922. A summary 
of the recent figures showing the number 
of tons of freight moved one mile on the 
C. P. R. and C. N. R. Canadian lines, 
follows: 


1922 1923 
September seveeeeseeeee2, 726,228,604 3,197,654,110 
October . --------3,971,591,874  4,552,177,006 
November 6 ...-3,828,836,371 4,489,149,459 


Immigration for the year is expected to 
total 150,000. There is now a strong move- 
ment to Canada from countries other than 
the United Kingdom and the United States, 
the arrivals being much larger than a year 
ago. ‘The showing is the best since 1914 
when approximately 385,000 newcomers ar- 
rived. A heavy inrush of immigrants dur- 
ing 1924 is predicted. The biggest boost 
immigration has received for some time has 
been in the decision of the steamship com- 
panies to allow a rebate of $15 to every 
passenger traveling by third class on Atlan- 
tic steamers plying from British to Cana- 
dian ports. 

Looking ahead to the next few years, with 
the prospect for increased immigration, a 
larger demand for mortgage leans is fore- 
seen, and to provide the money to meet these 
loans it is argued that Canada must get new 
capital from abroad. Since the beginning 
of the war the various Canadian loan com- 
panies have been operating under somewhat 
abnormal conditions. ‘They have not had the 
same demand for new money and at the 
same time they have been able to invest in 
bonds at attractive yields. There has been 
no new foreign money put into mortgages 
in Canada since before the war. As a mat- 
ter of fact there has been a flow outward 
of the mortgage funds for some of the com- 
panies which had sold debentures in Scot- 
land, England and France before the war, 
these being redeemed to advantage in view 
of the profit on exchange. 


In addition to a decline of $37,500,000 in 
savings deposits, modified to some extent by 
an increase of $27,500,000 in demand de- 
posits—a net decline of $10,000,000—there 
were several other interesting features of the 
last bank statement, as the result of the 
amendments in the Bank Act during the last 
session of parliament, which are now in 
effect. New items appearing in the state- 
ment included foreign currency $26,400,000; 
non-current loans replacing overdue debts 
$15,800,000; dividends declared and unpaid 
$1,900,000; government advances $26,350,- 
000 and loans to companies about $10,000,- 
000. The reduction in savings deposits was 
a further indication of the conditions pre- 
vailing following the failure of the Home 
Bank. Altogether, however, the statement 
indicated considerable expansion, there 
being an increase of $166,000,000 in gross 
assets and of $169,500,000 in gross liabilities. 
In addition to the new item for non-current 
loans there was an increase in current loans 
in Canada of $10,600,000; current loans 
abroad increased nearly $12,000,000. Call 
loans abroad were down by $2,400,000 but 
call loans in Canada increased by $19,000,- 
000. Loans on government securities in- 
creased by $20,000,000. In addition to the 
new item for government advances under 
the finance act, there was an increase of over 
$95,000,000 in liabilities to the Dominion 
Government; liabilities to the provincial gov- 
ernments increased over $22,000,000. 

Figures showing the gigantic volume of 
British Empire financing in the world war, 
published by the British Government, show 
that the conflict cost Canada more in dollars 
and cents than it cost any other dominion 
in the Empire. 





ee FF 

about £ 255,454,600 
Australia sliceelasaipieciaidieens 288,000,000 
. 5 eS 75,750,000 
Union of South Africa .................... 32,950,000 
Newfoundland  ................-.. dickcoaal 9,800,000 

about £ 1,880,000 


In addition must be added the capitalized 
cost of pensions awardedfi which works out 
as follows: 


CIE | sities secesecsceceseeesceceeeeeee$ 440,000,000 

about £ 88,000,000 
I ain icansicesisiacdais teas 100,000,000 
New Zealand 12,000,000 


Union of South Africa ............ wea 2,250,000 
Newfoundland tbinshbuiadslsccsengmceuaul $ 16,000,000 

about £ 3,200,000 

But it is estimated by Canadian financiers 
that the British Government figures as to 
Canada’s war costs are much too small. To 
date the Canadian Government has ad- 
vanced more than $2,425,000,000 in war ex- 
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= Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 
























nere 
the If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
the and direct connections in all important centres through- 
last out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
> in exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
ate- rely upon an unexcelled service. 
a For further particulars write 
aid Foreign Department 
350,- 
00, Standard Bank of Canada 
on TORONTO 
ome Capital Paid Up - - - - - §$4,000,000.00 
oa Reserve - - - - - - - -  2,750,000.00 
TOSS mPa 
ties. ; 
rent — i sre = naan aa 
Dans 
pans penditures, counting interest to date on the organized effort can do a great deal in this 
Call war debt, soldier’s civil re-establishment and direction and do it in a simple and inex- 
but settlements, but not taking into account pensive way. Naturally the movement is 
100,- pensions. Adding the capitalized value of started and financed by the citizens who ap- 
in- these, the war has already cost Canada _ preciate the value of visitors and their 
the close to $3,000,000,000, and expenditures are expenditures. In discussing the movement 
ander still being made at the rate of about $300,- the Winnipeg Tribune says that tourist 
over 000 a day. traffic is one of Canada’s great assets today, 
nion The various railway equipment firms such and is growing rapidly in value. Up-to-date 
gov- as Canadian Locomotive Co. and Canadian _ statistics are lacking, but it is safe to say 
Car and Foundry Co. are looking forward that 20 per cent. increase was registered in 
> of to a fairly good year in 1924. The C. P. R. this direction during the past summer over 
war, has decided to proceed with the construction the best previous year. The millions of dol- 
how of 300 freight cars, and specifications for lars brought into the country in this way are 
lars the material required are under prepara- “found money” in the sense that it is all 
nion tion. Locomotive builders are preparing income and no out-go. It costs the country 
estimates on a number of locomotives for nothing. The scenery is no worse for the 
the national railways. There is under con- “wear and tear.” If tourists find conditions 
“4 sideration a substantial increase in the roll- to their liking the traffic will constantly in- 
0,000 ing stock of the Canadian National. Con- crease from year to year. 
“4 ditions in the electrical industry are re- Tourist business is highly valuable to Can- 
a ported as much better than they have been ada. Winnipeg is not the only city taking 
; since 1920. There is evidence of increased aggressive steps looking to a bigger season 
lized buying power, and new uses for electricity this year, but the movement is not as wide- 
out are being introduced. Many large installa- spread as it should be. It is difficult to get 
tions of generating equipment are in prog- the required public support. The St. John 
9,000 ress and many more are in the initial stages Telegraph-Journal says: 
0,000 of construction. “The cities and provinces to get the tour- 
“poe ist business in the coming season will be 
—_ SOWING SEEDS FOR THE TOURIST HARVEST those which follow the Winnipeg example 
0/000 Even so early in the year wide awake and organize early to induce visitors to 
oiers people in western cities are talking about pacts ag ae a ee Oe oe 
5 to the formation of associations to promote and aeeiens 
To induce tourist and convention travel next & 
ak: = er. In Winnipeg a tourist and conven- CONVENTION DATE 
, exe on association has been formed to attract 
to that city as much of the automobile New York Bankers Association—at Mount 


traffic as possible. It is recognized that 





Royal Hotel, Montreal, June 23-25. 
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THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


The ninety-second annual report of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, head office Halifax, 
for the year ended December 31, 1923, shows 
net profits for the period, after estimating 
and providing for losses by bad debts, of 
$2,104,532. This amount, when added to the 
balance of $173,163 brought forward from 
the previous year, gave the sum of $2,277,- 
695 as available for distribution. The fol- 
lowing appropriations were made from that 
sum: To cover the four quarterly dividends, 
at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum, 41,- 
600,000; to pay war tax on circulation to 
December 31, $100,000; contribution to of- 
ficers’ pension fund, $75,000, and written 
off bank premises account, $250,000. ‘This 
left a profit balance to be carried forward 
of $252,695. 

The total assets are $227,889,799, of 
which $131,761,385 are quick. This com- 
pares with liquid assets at the close of 
1922 of $126,986,092. 

Total deposits are given as $174,791,698. 
The bank’s paid up capital is $10,000,000 
and its reserve fund $19,500,000. 

G. S. Campbell is president and J. A. 
Mcleod general manager of the bank. 


MANITOBA’S GOVERNMENT BANK 


The Manitoba provincial government 
savings office’s third annual report is an 
illuminating document as to the extent to 
which funds have been diverted from the 
chartered banks. The total deposits on 
August 31, last, were $7,400,000, an increase 
of $3,065,900 in the course of the year. 
Inasmuch as the rural credit situation has 
not warranted the province embarking upon 
a policy of extended credits, the amount 
which the provincial savings office has gar- 
nered has not been fully required for farm 
financing, and the collected funds have been 
tied up in government securities. There can 
be no denying that the provincial “bank” 
has profited lately from the general banking 
uncertainty. The full extent is not revealed 
in the report now issued, for the reason that 
public withdrawals from the chartered banks 
continued on a heavy scale after August 31. 

Earnings of $298,359 were determined 
by the difference between the interest re- 
ceived by the “bank” for its funds loaned to 
the government and the amount of interest 
distributed to depositors. The provincial 
“bank” returns the province no measure of 
tax revenue as the competing chartered 
banks do. No losses through bad loans are 


acknowledged because the loans are made 


by another department of the government. 
A recent investigation by a commission of 
inquiry indicated that the losses in connec- 
tion with these loans would be heavy. 


BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN CANADA 


Great Britain’s investments in Canada fall 
just short of two billion dollars. The actual 
figure as compiled by The Financial Post is 
$1,890,000,000. This is not very much greater 
than the total of British investments in 
Canada before the war. In those days, Sir 
George Paish, British writer on economic 
subjects, estimated the British investments 
in Canada as £372,000,000, which is about 
$1,750,000,0000. 

A summary of British investments in 


Canada is as follows: 


British Investments in Canada 

Public securities . $456,000,000 
(General industries ... 145,000,000 
Forests ated . 60,000,000 
Mining . creer . 100,000,000 
Public services . P 116,000,000 
Railways ‘ : .. 745,000,000 
Fisheries F - 3,000,000 
Banking and insurance $0,000,000 
Mortgages .. $5,000,000 
Land . —_ a 100,000,000 

Total . .-....$1, 890,000,000 


HOCHELAGA BANK POSITION 
IMPROVED 


Ia Banque d’Hochelaga finished the year 
1923 in a strong liquid position. Profits for 
the year ended November 30 last amounted 
to $600,122, but a small decline from the 
previous year’s figures of $604,830. Net 
earnings thus amounted to 15 per cent. on 
the outstanding stock, and 7.28 per cent. on 
the combined capital, reserve and undivided 
profits. The established dividend rate is 10 
per cent. per annum. 

Profit and loss figures for the last three 
years compare as follows: 


Profit and Loss 





1923 1922 
Profits $600,122 $604,830 $63 
Bal. for. 194.536 184,706 
$794,658 $789,536 $714,7 
Less: 
Dividends $400,000 $400,000 $400,900 
Pen. fund 20,000 20,000 20,000 
Fed. taxes $5,000 75.000 $0.00 
Bank premises 50,000 100,000 70,0 
$555,000 $595,000 $5 


Bal. for. 239.658 194,53¢ 18 
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| TALKS ON “THE MEMORY OF BUSINESS”—LEDGER-PAPERS 
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PERMANENCE 
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Your ledger paper’s job is to remember. 
Twenty-five years from now you will want it to 
give you the figures of some transaction you 
make today. 


So—the thing to buy is permanence. 


Permanence is what most ledger- papers do not 
have. They go dog-eared under thumbing. They 
tear in the machines. They fade the priceless 
writing. 

Reputation is your best guide. It guides, usually, 
to Brown’s Linen Ledger. For seventy-three 
years, has this ledger-paper been made. In this 
seventy-three years, not one sheet has turned 
yellow, or faded ink, or given a job to the re- 
copyists. Whenever you order, specify Brown’s 
Linen Ledger. 


Also makers 
of Advance Bond 
the high-grade 
business paper 


Write for 
Sample Books of 
Brown’s Papers 
Watermarked 
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BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER PAPERS 





| L.L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY, ADAMS, MASS. ESTABLISHED 1849 
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Huguenot Trust Company, New Rochelle. N. Y. 


HE Roman lonic type of architecture has been 

used in this handsome monumental building which 
is occupied exclusively by the Huguenot Trust Com- 
pany, New Rochelle, N. Y. The massive cut cast stone 
columns which surround the building are of Tuckahoe 
marble. The equipment is of the most modern type, 
fire and burglar proof. Engineering and architectural 
work by 

ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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Some Recent Bank Building Operations 


SEYMOUR TRUST COMPANY, SEYMOUR, 
CONNECTICUT 


NEW building for the Seymour 
A Trust Company of Seymour, 

Conn., has recently been com- 
pleted by the Thomas M. James Com- 
pany, architects and engineers of Bos- 
ton and New York. This is an excellent 
example of an individual bank building 
well adapted to the needs of a banking 
institution in a small New England 
city. 

Light buff Indiana limestone is em- 
ployed for the entire front of the build- 
ing, the base being of polished granite. 
The interior is in keeping with the dig- 
nity and simplicity of the exterior and 
depends upon the design and color of 
the furnishings and fixtures for much of 
its effect. 





The main banking room is spacious 
and impressive on account of its high 
panelled ceiling. On either side are 
three arched windows, which together 
with the front windows and an ample 
skylight allow a flood of daylight to 
enter the room, adding much to its at- 
tractiveness. The public space floor is 
of veinless pink Tennessee marble, 
which blends with the delicate rose of 
the imported Italian Tavernelle marble 
of the counter fronts. The offices are 
located at either side of the front en- 
trance and are separated from the pub- 
lic space by a low marble rail and gate. 

On the right of the public space are 
three cages of the commercial depart- 
ment, while on the left is the insurance 
department. A statement department is 
located at the rear. The cages are 
equipped with the most modern devices 





New building of the Seymour Trust Company, Seymour, Connecticut, designed by the 
Thomas M. James Company. Vault construction by the Mosler Safe Company 
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Floor plan showing the arrangement of the main floor of the new building of the Seymour Trust Company, 
Seymour, Connecticut 


for speeding up the work and rendering 
the most efficient service. 

The safe deposit vault is located at 
the extreme end of the public space, 
while immediately adjacent are ample 
booths and a consultation room. This 


department is separated from the public 
space by a heavy grilled door. 


The 
vault has a capacity of 800 safe deposit 
boxes of various sizes, besides the spe- 
cial chests used by the bank for its 
securities. The floor, walls and ceiling 
of this vault are of concrete of great 
thickness, reinforced by steel rails, and 
throughout the construction is a net- 
work of wires constituting the burglar 


alarm system of the Bankers Electric 
Protective Association. If one of these 
wires is cut the exterior alarm is re- 
leased. The vault equipment was man- 
ufactured and installed by the Mosler 
Safe Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

A large and well lighted room is pro- 
vided next to the vault for all the noisy 
machine work, and a fire-proof book 
vault is also located there. Directly 
over the vault is the mezzanine, part 
of which is utilized as additional work- 
ing space. The trustees’ room occupies 
the balance of the mezzanine and is 
finished in mahogany in pleasing con- 
trast with the woodwork of the bank, 


Senior officers’ quarters in the new building of the Second National 
Bank, Houston, Texas 
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Safe deposit department, Second National Bank, Houston, Texas. This vault 
equipment was installed by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 


which is oak. There is another floor 
above the mezzanine which is available 
for storage and future expansion. The 
basement contains a modern heating 
plant, a vacuum cleaning machine and a 
large storage room for stationery, as 
well as a fire-proof vault for the bank’s 
records. 
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SECOND NATIONAL BANK, HOUSTON, 
TEXAS 


HE- Second National Bank, Hous- 
ton, Texas., is now occupying its 
new banking home. The new _ build- 
ing is seventeen stories in height and 
is of strictly fire-proof construction, 
consisting of a steel frame with rein- 


— 
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View of the main banking room of the Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh. Architects for this building 
vere Graham, Anderson, Probst and White of Chicago. The safe deposit department equipment 


was installed by the Mosler Safe Company. 


In its new quarters the Union Trust Company 


of Pittsburgh now occupies over 98,000 square feet of floor space 
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New building of the First National Bank, Wallingford, Connecticut. This building was designed by 
Holmes and Winslow, New York, and the vault equipment was installed by the 
Mosler Safe Company 


forced concrete floors of stone, brick 
and terra cotta. The base of the build- 
ing is polished granite. Above this and 
extending to the top of the second story 
windows are large Bedford stone col- 
umns. The third and fourth stories are 
of terra cotta to match the brick and 
stone. 

Some time ago the directors decided 
that new and larger quarters were nec- 
esssary, and appointed a committee of 
seven of their members to secure data 
and make preliminary investigations of 
modern banks. The members of this 
committee took trips to various parts 


of the country inspecting other institu- 
tions and bringing back reports. The 
Thomas M. James Company of Boston 
was finally selected by the committee to 
take charge of the construction of the 
new building. The committee selected 
as associate architects the firm of 
Sanguinet, Staats, Hedrick and Gottlieb 
of Houston. 

The idea of simplicity and service 
governed the plan of the banking room 
and resulted in an arrangement which 
is most convenient for the customers and 
permits maximum service on the part 
of the bank itself. On the right hand 
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View of the main banking room of the First National Bank of Wallingford, Connecticut, 
showing the entrance to safe deposit vaults in the rear 


side of the main lobby are located cages 
for paying and receiving, pay rolls, and 
at the extreme end the loan depart- 
ment. Directly opposite on the left side 
are the collection and exchange, as well 
as the savings. and statement depart- 
ments. and a room for the stenographic 
department. Officers’ spaces are located 
at either side of the front entrance for 
the opening of new accounts, and di- 
rectly adjacent are writing rooms for 
the use of men and women patrons of 
the hank. Centrally located on the left 
hand side is the office of the cashier and 
one assistant cashier. The extreme rear 
portion beyond the public lobby is de- 


voted to offices. The directors’ room is 
located on the sixteenth floor of the 
building and has the advantage of the 
clear air and fresh breezes from the 
Gulf. 

The safe deposit department is con- 
veniently located on the first floor and 
is equipped with every modern device 
for the protection of the bank’s cus- 
tomers. In the basement directly under 
the safe deposit department is located 
a vault for the storage of customers’ 
trunks, and a convenient examination 
room is placed on the corridor where 
the customer may inspect the contents 
of his trunk at any time.. The vault 
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“"* § The Colt building, Paterson, New Jersey, which has recently been purchasedjfor the National Bank 
of America and will be completely remodelled for the use of that institution 


equipment was installed by the Herring- 
Hall-Marvin Safe Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, WALLINGFORD, 
CONNECTICUT 


NEW building for the First Na- 
tional Bank of Wallingford, Conn., 
was recently completed by Holmes and 
Winslow, bank architects, New York. 
This new building is considered one of 
the finest types of bank structures of 
this class in the New England states. 
The facade is of Bedford Indiana 
limestone, with a Rhode Island granite 
base. 
The interior arrangement is such that 
a full view of the vault is obtained upon 
entering the bank, as it is located di- 


rectly at the rear of the public space. 
The vault equipment was installed by 
the Mosler Safe Company, New York. 

The officers and tellers are located on 
either side of the public space. Private 
conference rooms are provided for both 
men and women customers. The di- 
rectors’ room is located at the rear on 
the mezzanine floor, overlooking the 
banking room through French casement 
windows. A silver storage vault is pro- 
vided in the basement. The main light 
for the banking room comes through 
the large front windows as well as the 
skylight in the ceiling. so that even on 
the darkest days artificial light is not 
necessary. 

The First National Bank of Walling- 
ford has a capital of $200.000, and it 
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HYANNIS - TRUST: CO- - HYANNIS - Mass 


JWuuams Bear Sons: Ancuivec ts: 


LFRANK PAINE AsfOCiATE: Amenrrect 














Architect's drawing of the new home of the Hyannis Trust Company of Hyannis, Mass. This building was 
designed by J. Williams Beal Sons of Boston, Mass. 


is reported that since moving into its 
new quarters the business of the bank 
has been materially increased. 


NATIONAL BANK OF AMERICA, PATERSON, 
NEW JERSEY 


"THE National Bank of America, 
Paterson. N. J., has recently pur- 
chased the Colt Building which 
will be remodelled to conform to the 
banking requirements of this institu- 
tion. The plans contemplate the re- 
moval of the first floor above the street 
and the transformation of the two lower 
floors into one great, open, high- 
ceilinged, commodious banking room. 


HYANNIS TRUST COMPANY, HYANNIS, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


‘THE new home of the Hyannis 

Trust Company, Hyannis, Mass., is 
being planned by J. Williams Beal 
Sons of Boston. This banking institu- 
tion serves a large portion of Cape 
Cod. and the summer business is of 
such magnitude that large banking 
Space is needed. 

The design will be carried out in 
colonial style to harmonize with the sur- 
roundings and to conform to the Cape 
Cod traditions of the town. The bank- 


ing space is to be of the horseshoe type, 
divided between the trust and savings 
departments, the former having five tel- 
ler windows, and the latter three. The 
interior finish will be mahogany, the 
floor tile installed on top of concrete. 





This new burglar, fire and mob proof vault door by the 
Diebold Safe and Lock Company will guard the en- 
trance to the vault of the new building of the 
Hyannis Trust Company, Hyannis, Mass. 











The new building of the Meiji Bank Ltd., 
Nagoya, Japan 


The plaster ceiling will be decorated 
after the Adam period. and the direct 
lighting system will be used. 

In the basement there will be a safety 
storage space for records, silver and 
bulky valuables. The vault equipment. 
which will be installed by the Diebold 
Safe & Lock Company, Canton, Ohio, 
will be of the most modern type, which 
gives the greatest possible protection. A 
photograph of the vault equipment, and 
also the architect’s drawing of the 
building, are reproduced in this depart- 


ment. 





Entrance to the safe deposit vaults of the Meiji Bank Ltd., Nagoya, Japan. These vaults were installed 
by the York Safe and Lock Company 
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THE ORIENT 


HE Meiji Bank Ltd., of Nagoya, 
Japan, is one of the several aggres- 
sive Japanese banks which have fol- 
lowed the lead of the larger Japanese 
banks in adopting American architec- 
ture and American equipment in their 
new buildings. This bank is situated in 
the center of a rich agricultural district, 
the principal city of which is Nagoya, 
the fourth largest city in the Japanese 
Empire, with a population of 605,000. 
Agriculture and sericulture are the lead- 
ing occupations, although the abundant 
deposits of clay form the basis of 
a considerable earthenware industry. 
Other leading industries are cotton spin- 
ning and weaving, silk textiles, tea- 
firing, toys, musical instruments, wood, 
bamboo and lacquer ware, etc. In 
Nagoya there are no representatives of 
foreign banks and the foreign exchange 
business is handled entirely through 
local offices of the international Japan- 
ese banks and the Meiji Bank. Japanese 
is the common language, but English is 
the foreign language most widely 
known, and is understood in most of the 
large business houses. 
Japanese banks have been quick to 
recognize modern bank vault equipment 
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